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Natural  History,  American  Museum  of.     Report,  etc  ;  Bulletin. 
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Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  Academy  of.     Proceedings. 

Naval  Observatory,  U.S.A.     Report,  1890. 

"  Nature."     Weekly. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago.     Proceedings,  1890. 

New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of.     See  Royal  Society. 

New  York,   Academy   of  Sciences.      Transactions,   ix,    8   to    8 ; 

Annals,  v,  4  to  8,  and  Index. 
New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  See  "  Legislature." 
New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History.      Bulletin ;  Report, 
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New  York,  State  University.     Regents'  Report,  1889. 
New  Zealand  Institute.     Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
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Philadelphia,  Franklin  Institute.     Journal,  Sep.,  1890,  to  April, 
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Photographic  Association,  Liverpool  Amateur.     Report. 
Physical  Society,  Edinburgh,  Royal.     Proceedings,  1889-90. 
■  Powysland  Club.     Historical  and  Archaeological  Collections. 
Psychical  Research,  Society  for.     Proceedings,  Dec,  1890,  April, 
1891. 
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Queensland.     See  "  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia." 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.     Archivos  do  Museo  Nacional,  vol.  vii. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.     "  Le  Museum  National  de  Rio,  et  son  Influence 

au   Bresil."     by  L.  Netto. 
Rochester  (U.S.A.),  Academy  of  Science.     Proceedings. 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.     Journal. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Proceedings. 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings,  295  to  298. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada.     Proceedings  and  Transactions,  vol.  vii. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Transactions. 
Royal  Society  of  N.  S.  Wales.     Proceedings. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  ii. 

S. 

St.  Petersbourg.     Academie  Imporiale.     Bulletin. 
"  Science  Gossip."     Monthly. 
Statistical  Society,  Royal.     Journal. 
Strassburg  University,     24  Doctoral  Dissertations. 

T. 

Tokyo.     Imperial  University  of  Japan.     Calendar. 

V. 

Victoria.     See  "  Zoology." 
Victoria.     See  "  Royal  Society." 
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Victorian  Year  Book,  1889-90  (2  vols.) 

Vienna.     K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.     Math,  natura,  Classe, 
Anzeiger. 

W. 

Washington  Observations,  1884. 

Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution.     Report,  1888. 
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Zoological  Society.     Proceedings. 

Zoology  of  Victoria,  A  Prodromus  of  the.     Decade  xx. 

Zoology,    Harvard   Museum    of  Comparative.     Report;    Bulletin 

vol.  XX,  no.  2  to  7. 
Zoology.     See   "  Linnean,"  "  Natural  History,"    "  Agriculture," 
'  etc. 
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The  University. 
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The  British  Association. 
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The  Chemists'  Association. 
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The  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumber- 

land and  Durham. 
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The  Ashmolean  Society. 

The  Union  Society. 

Penzance      -     ■ 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 
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The  Plymouth  Institution. 
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The  Somersetshire  Archasological  Society. 
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The  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
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Welshpool 
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The  Hertfordshire  Natural   History  Society 

and  Field  Club. 
The  Powys-Land  Club. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 


British  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 

Bombay   -     -     -     -     The  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 
Boston     -     -     -     -     The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy, 
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The  Natural  History  Society. 
The  Public  Library. 
Buffalo    -     -     -     -     The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Calcutta  -     -     -     -     The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
Cambridge  (Mass)  -     Harvard  University. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeo- 
logy and  Ethnology. 
Chicago    -     -     -     -     The  Public  Library. 
Colombo  -     -     .     -     The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 
Colombo  -     -     -     -     The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 
Davenport     -     -     -     The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Melbourne     -     -     -     The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
New  Haven   -     -     -     The    Connecticut    Academy    of    Arts    and 
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The  City  University. 
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The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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Salem 
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Wellinqton 


The  University. 
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PEOCEE DINGS 

OF    THE 

LIVERPOOL 
LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— Eightieth  Session. 

Royal  Institution,    October  6th,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HIGGINS,    President,    in  the  Chan-. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  previous  Session 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

In  presenting  their  Report  of  the  Proceedings  during  the 
Seventy-Ninth  Session,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers upon  the  Society's  continued  prosperity.  During  the 
past  Session  14  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  62. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Members. 
Since  the  last' Annual  Meeting,  15  Members  have  resigned, 
2  have  died  ;  7  new  Members  have  joined  the  Society,  which 
now  consists  of  163  Ordinary  Members,  32  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, 27  Corresponding  Members,  and  11  Associates. 
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The  Council  deplore  the  loss  the  Society  has  suffered  by 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  Lovell  and  Mr.  John  Paterson. 

In  the  high  excellence  of  the  papers,  which  maintain,  if 
not  surpass,  the  standard  of  previous  years,  the  Council  find 
ground  for  congratulation. 

The  Council  have  during  the  past  Session  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings,  and  in  order  to 
expedite  its  issue   to   the   Members,    framed  the  following 

Regulations  : — 

1. — The  MS.  of  any  paper  passed  for  printing  shall,  if 
possible,  be  supplied  complete  to  the  Secretary  within 
fourteen  days  from  date  of  acceptance. 

2. — The  Society  pays  for  25  pages  only  within  printed 
volume.  The  Author  will  be  required  to  pay  4s.  per 
page  for  all  pages  exceeding  25. 

3. — The  Author  must  read  his  own  proofs,  and  undertake  to 
return  same  within  seven  days  after  receipt  thereof,  if 
possible,  and  shall  pay  to  the  printers  their  charges 
for  all  or  any  additions,  corrections,  or  omissions  in 
excess  of  the  usual  Editorial  additions,  corrections, 
or  omissions. 

4. — The  Author  will  be  entitled  to  25  copies  of  his  paper  in 
paper  covers,   in   addition    to   its   appearing   in    the 
volume. 
The    Council,    however,    regret    that    this    Session   the 

Regulations  have  not  attained  their  object,    but  they  hope 

that  in  the  future  the  Members  will  have  the  Volume  issued 

to  them  not  later  than  August. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory,  but 

the  annual  income  is  not  sufficiently  expansive. 

With  a  view  to  its  improvement  by  extending  the  area  of 

Membership,  the  Council  recommend  that  the  entrance  fee 
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be  abolished,  and  that  the  aunual  subscription  to  existing 
Members  who  remove  their  residence  beyond  twenty  miles  of 
Liverpool  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  Report  was  duly  adopted  and  passed. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  read  the  Annual  Statement 
of  Accounts,  which  was  duly  passed. 

The  following  Office  Bearers  were  then  elected  :  Vice- 
Presidents  —  Principal  Kendall,  M.A.,  John  Newton, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  R.  C.  Johnson,  F.R.G.S. ;  Hon.  Treasurer- 
Frederick  W.  Edwards,  M.S. A.  ;  Hon.  Secretary — John 
Rutherford,  Ll.B.  ;  Hon.  Librarian — R.  McLintock. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  were  also 
elected :  Miss  Fanny  Calder,  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  J.  M. 
McMaster,  R.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Chas.  J.  English, 
Henry  Louguet  Higgius,  Josiah  Marples,  J.  W.  Thompson, 
B.A,,  Robert  F.  Green,  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Peter 
Cowell,  Willoughby  Gardner,  0.  W.  Jeffs,  G.  M.  Steeves. 

The  Associates  of  the  Society  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Benas,  the  President,  delivered  his  first 
Presidential  Address  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Labour 
Question."  * 


FIRST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  October  20th,  1890. 
Mr.  B.  L.  ben  as.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Mounsey  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  exhibited  some  Plants  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  He  also  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  a  local  taxidermist,  specimens  of  whose  work  had 
frequently  been  before  the   Society ;  and  a   group   of  birds 

*  See  page  1. 
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prepared  by  him  for  the  Museum  was  exhibited  and 
described  by  Mr.  Moore. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins  also  exhibited  and  read  a  paper 
on  "  Some  prehistoric  implements  and  weapons  presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  Museum." 

Deputy  Surgeon-General  Akcher  exhibited  and  described 
"  Some  Models  of  prehistoric  implements  from  Honduras." 

EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  November  3rd,  1890. 
Mr.  B.  L.  BENAS,    President,    in  the  Chair. 
On  the   motion   of    the   President,    seconded    by   Dr. 
Nevins,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  altering  the 
Laws  of  the  Society  : — 

(1)  That  from  Law  IX  the  following  words  be  omitted: 

"  The  sum  of  half-a-guinea  entrance  fee." 

(2)  That  to   Law  IX  the    following   words  be  added : 

"  The  subscription  for  Members  of  the  Society 
who  remove  their  residence  to  beyond  twenty 
miles  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall  shall  be 
reduced  to  one-half." 

(3)  That  these  alterations  in  the  Laws  take  effect  as 

from  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1890- 
1891. 

SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  November   3rd,  1890. 

Mr.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  T.  Steeves,  Rev.  Frederick  Bonte,  Col.  G.  H. 
Morrison.  J. P.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Culley,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  James 
Cavan,  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  Unwin  read  a  paper  on  "A  Modern  Utopia." 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  November  17th,  1890. 

Me.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hugh  Farrie,  Mr.  E.  B.  Roose,  and  Miss  Bindloss, 
were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

A  discussion  on  "  The  Practical  Aspects  of  the  New 
Education  Code "  took  place,  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Edwards  and  Miss  F.  M.  Calder. 

EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  December  1st,  1890. 

Mr.  R.  C.  JOHNSON,  Vice-President,    in  the  Chair. 

Upon  being  put  from  the  Chair,  the  three  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting 
held  on  November  3rd,  1890,  were  duly  passed  for  the 
second  time,  and  confirmed. 

FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,   December  1st,  1890. 
Mr.  R.  C.  JOHNSON,    Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  S.  Brown  and  Mr.  George  W.  Rutter  were 
duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Spectroscope 
and  New  Stellar  Binaries." 

Dr.  Nevins  read  a  paper  on  "  What  I  saw  and  heard 
during  a  recent  visit  in  Sweden." 


Xl  PBOCEEDINGS. 

FIFTH  OKDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  December  15th,  1890. 

Mr.  JAMES  BIRCH  ALL,  Ex-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Ibsen's  Masterpiece — The  Tragedy  of  Brand." 

SIXTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  January  12th,  1891. 
Dr.  NEVINS,  Ex-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BiRCHALL  read  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Redish  on  "  Luigi  Spola :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
ItaHau  Unity,"  by  J.  Foster  Palmer,  F.  R.  Hist.  S. 

SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  January  26th,  1891. 

Mr.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Mason  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Clementson 
were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  BiRCHALL  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the 
State  in  Mediaeval  Europe.  III.— The  First  Conflicts 
between  Church  and  State  in  England."  * 

EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  February  9th,  1891. 
Mr.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JosiAH  Marples  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Almost  a 
Queen  :  a  Chapter  from  French  History."  t 

•  See  page  47.      +  See  page  69. 
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NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  February  23rd,  1891. 

Mr.  B.  L.   BENAS,   President,   in  the   Ciiair. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  duly  elected  an  Ordinary  Member. 
The    Rev.    S.    Fletcher- Williams    read   a   paper   on 
"  Stephen  Langton  and  the  Charter." 

TENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  March  9th,  1891. 

Mr.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edwards  read  a  communication  upon  "  The  New 
Education  Code  for  1891." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Russell  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Notes  on  the 
Utility  of  History."  * 

ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Royal  Institution,    March   23rd,  1891. 
Dr.  NEVINS,  Ex-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  John  Newton  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Senses,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other."  f 

TWELFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Royal  Institution,    April  6th,  1891. 
Mr.  JOHN  NEWTON,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.    W.    W.    Rutherford  read    a   paper   on    "  Ibsen's 
Hedda  Gabler  :  Some  Aspects  of  the  Marriage  Question." 

Mr.  Hugh  Farrie  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Making  of 
Masterpieces  in  Literature."  I 

•  See  page  149.      t  See  Page  173.      \  See  page  97. 
d 
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THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Royal  Institution,  April  20th,  1891. 

Mk.  B.  L.  BENAS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Hale,  Miss  Harriet  Fueschsel,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Tucker,  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  read  a  note  on  "  Sound 
Waves  made  Visible  by  Photography  ;  also,  an  Improved 
Method  of  Measuring  Articulations."  * 

Mr.  H.  LoNGUET  HiGGiNS  read  a  paper  on  "  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Modern  Scepticism."  t 

*  See  Page  139.         t  See  Page  121. 


PAPERS  READ  DURING  THE   SESSION. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 
By  B.  L.  BENAS. 

In  the  year  1778  there  died  at  Ermenonville,  in  France,  a 
jjoor  erratic  philosopher.  He  wrote  Du  Contrat  Social 
(The  Social  Contract).  Crude  and  archaic  as  his  pro- 
positions now  seem  to  us,  they  went  far  to  create  that 
social  upheaval  known  as  the  first  French  Eevolution. 
With  cruel  sarcasm  it  was  observed  that  while  the  first 
edition  of  the  volume  was  ridiculed  by  those  in  power 
in  the  France  of  the  Bourbons,  the  second  edition  was 
bound  in  the  very  hides  of  the  adverse  critics.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  born  in  Geneva,  son  of  a  watchmaker, 
inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  the  free  Swiss  canton,  obtained 
what  learning  he  could  in  his  native  city,  and,  after  a 
chequered  career,  in  1753,  at  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  pro- 
voked considerable  discussion  by  a  paper  which  he  read, 
entitled  "  Sur  I'origine  de  I'inegalite  parmi  les  hommes." 
The  philosopher  was  then  training  for  his  masterpiece, 
Tlie  Social  Contract.  In  this  work  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  durable  state  of  affairs,  do  not  let  us  think 
that  we  can  render  that  state  eternal.  To  succeed,  we  must  never 
attempt  the  impossible,  nor  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  can  give  to  the 
work  of  man  a  permanency  which  never  exists  in  mundane  affairs. 
The  political  corpus,  just  as  a  human  body,  commences  to  die  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  carries  within  itself  the  cause  of  its  own 
destruction  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  have  a  constitution  more 
or  less  robust  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
The  constitution  of  the  human  being  is  the  work  of  nature-     The  con- 
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stitution  of  a  State  is  the  work  of  art  It  is  not  entirely  in  the  power  of 
a  human  being  to  prolong  his  own  life  ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  a  State  by  giving  it  the  best  constitution  that  can 
possibly  be  framed.  The  best  constitution,  however,  will  break  up 
sooner  or  later,  if  an  unforeseen  accident  does  not  cause  its  destruction 
before  its  ripened  time.  The  principle  of  political  life  is  in  the 
sovereign  authority ;  legislative  power  is  the  heart  of  the  State  ;  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  brain,  which  gives  movement  to  all  the 
parts.  The  brain  may  become  paralysed,  and  yet  the  body  may  live. 
A  man  becomes  a  lunatic  and  jet  lives ;  but  the  moment  the  heart 
ceases  its  function  the  animal  is  dead. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva  wrote  what  he  fondly  anticipated 
would  rejuvenate  mankind.  Since  that  period  empires  have 
risen  and  fallen,  kingdoms  have  been  swept  away  and  king- 
doms have  been  created.  Europe  has  been  again  and  again 
in  the  throes  of  social  and  political  revolution  ;  new  nations 
have  sprung  into  existence,  the  greatest  giant  of  them  all,  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose 
people  have  endeavoured  to  purge  themselves  of  all  the 
errors  of  their  progenitors,  and  with  a  bounteous  soil,  bound- 
less resources,  a  constant  influx  of  virile  elements  from  the 
older  world,  inheriting  the  best  instincts  of  its  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  parent,  launched  themselves  into  national  existence 
with  every  prospect  of  securing  absolute  social  happiness. 

The  discriminating  critic  will  see,  however,  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  Republic  a  triumph  of  British  prowess 
rather  than  a  humiliation.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
monarch  and  governors  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  period  of  the 
struggle  with  the  American  Colonies,  scoured  the  European 
continent  for  foreign  levies  to  fight  against  the  sons  of 
English  yeomen,  the  offspring  of  the  early  colonists  ;  and 
in  the  defeat  of  these  mercenaries  American  independence 
was  in  reality  a  British  moral  and  physical  triumph. 

What  marvellous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  domain 
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of  inventive  science  !  The  seas  are  crossed  during  this 
eventful  century  in  as  many  days  as  formerly  required 
months.  We  traverse  distances  by  land  in  almost  as  many 
hours  as  our  grandfathers  did  in  days.  In  the  words  of 
Shakespeare's  Ariel,  a  girdle  has  been  placed  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes.  We  can  speak  more  rapidly  with  the 
Antipodes  than  we  could  in  the  early  days  of  the  century 
between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  There  is  no  event 
taking  place  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  globe — whether  it  be 
in  India,  China,  Australia,  or  in  America — that  is  not  at 
once  recorded  to  us  almost  the  very  hour  it  occurs.  The 
operative  and  wage-earning  classes  of  to-day  are  in  posses- 
sion of  better  and  later  information  of  the  ephemeral  history 
of  mankind  than  the  cabinet  minister  was  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. We  ask  the  sun  to  be  our  limner.  The  unex-ring 
record  of  photography  preserves  for  us  now  permanently, 
what  were  formerly  fleeting  incidents.  Sound  is  transmitted 
from  city  to  city,  even  the  echoes  of  the  human  voice  are 
being  stored  up  for  future  information.  Food  supplies  are 
drawn  from  every  clime  and  every  zone,  and  we  were  laying 
the  flattering  unction  to  our  soul  that  at  last  we  were 
approaching  an  era  of  human  contentment !  What  a 
humiliation  for  mankind  that  from  the  shores  of  that  new 
Republic — having  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  bounteous  soil, 
free  education,  political  liberty,  an  absolute  freedom  from 
extraneous  wars  and  foreign  interference,  a  century  after 
poor  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  wrote  his  Social  Contract — an 
American  should  write  an  epoch-making  book,  a  volume  that 
commands  the  attention  of  mankind,  bewailing  the  miseries 
of  humankind.  Now  what  does  Henry  George  tell  us  in  his 
introductory  chapter  of  Progress  and  Poverty  '?■  He  writes  :- 

More  or  less  vague  or  clear,  these  have  been  the  hopes,  these  the 
dreams  born  of  the  improvements  which  give  this  wonderful  century 
its  pre-eminence.     They  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  popular  miud 
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as  to  radical^  change  the  currents  of  thought,  to  recast  creeds  and 
displace  the  most  fundamental  conceptions.  The  haunting  visions  of 
higher  possibilities  have  not  merely  gathered  splendour  and  vividness, 
but  their  direction  has  changed ;  instead  of  seeing  behind  the  faint 
tinges  of  an  expiring  sunset  all  the  glory  of  the  daybreak  has  decked 
the  skies  before.  It  is  true  that  disappointment  has  followed  dis- 
appointment, and  that  discovery  upon  discovery,  and  invention  after 
invention  have  neither  lessened  the  toil  of  those  who  most  need 
respite  nor  brought  plenty  to  the  poor.  But  there  have  been  so  many 
things  to  which  it  seemed  this  failure  could  be  laid,  that  up  to  our  time 
the  new  faith  as  hardly  weakened.  We  have  better  appreciated  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  not  the  less  trusted  that  the  tendency 
of  the  times  was  to  overcome  them.  Now,  however,  we  are  coming 
into  collision  with  facts  which  there  can  be  no  mistaking.  From  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  come  complaints  of  industrial  depression,  of 
labour  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness,  of  capital  massed  and 
wasting,  of  pecuniary  distress  among  business  men,  of  want  and 
suffering  and  auxiety  among  the  working  classes.  All  the  dull, 
deadening  pain,  all  the  keen  maddening  anguish  that  to  great  masses 
of  men  are  involved  in  the  words  "hard  times,"  afflict  the  world  to-day. 
This  state  of  things,  common  to  communities  differing  so  widely  in 
situation,  in  political  institutions,  in  fiscal  and  financial  systems,  in 
density  of  population,  and  in  social  organisation,  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  local  causes. 

How  the  words  of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  ring  in  our 
ears  ! — "  No  perfect  system  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  in 
human  affairs."  In  that  revered  old  book,  containing  the 
Divina  Istoria,  we  find  recorded  the  history  of  a  people 
who  ''trekked"  from  Egypt,  dissatisfied  with  the  social  and 
political  organisation  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  In  our 
days  the  Transvaal  people  trekked  from  British  South  Africa 
and  formed  a  State  of  their  own  ;  and  if  British  South  Africa 
had  been  as  debased  and  as  priest-ridden  as  ancient  Egypt 
was,  and  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  possessed  a  written 
language,  whilst  the  Cape  people  used  only  hieroglyphics,  a 
,  later  generation  might  have  had  a  singular  record  of  their 
exodus  from  out  the  British  dominions.     These  old  trekkers 
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from  the  land  of  Egypt  were  granted  a  constitution  that  was 
promised  to  endure  for  all  time.  The  political  experiment, 
however,  was  not  a  success,  because,  possibly,  some  of  the 
conditions  made  by  the  inceptor  of  their  new  social  and 
communal  organisation  were  not  fulfilled.  They  were 
enjoined  to  avoid  a  one-man  power,  yet  later  on  they  yearned 
for  a  government  in  accordance  with  their  environment, 
which  gave  them  temporary  triumphs,  but  led  to  their 
political  destruction. 

We  might  have  had  another  example  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  perfect  social  and  communal  success 
in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  governed  as  they 
were  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  by  many  pious  and 
benevolently  disposed  ecclesiastical  rulers,  who  succeeded  to 
one  of  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had 
every  chance  of  proving  to  the  world  the  possible  existence  of 
a  model  State.  They  had  better  elements  of  success  than 
the  Semitic  wanderers  into  Canaan,  for  these  had  hostile 
tribes  to  combat  with,  and  were  isolated,  and  opposed  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  their  form  of  worship  ;  whilst  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  Church  had,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  all 
Europe  with  them.  They  had  absolute  governorship  ;  they 
could  eject  all  indigestible  elements  ;  they  governed  accord- 
ing to  their  own  theories ;  and  again  mankind  had  to  witness 
an  utter  communal  break  down.  Spain  governed  itself 
according  to  Spanish  ideas,  rejected  every  element  from  its 
midst  that  it  thought  impeded  the  working  out  of  its  destiny 
according  to  its  own  views ;  another  utter  breakdown  and 
failure.  In  South  America,  a  small  state,  Paraguay,  was 
governed  by  pious  and  benevolent  Christian  brothers,  who, 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  endeavoured  to  create  a  model 
state  among  human  beings.     This  also  broke  down. 

If  we  survey  mankind  from  the  earliest  historical  records 
to  the  present  day,  we  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
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(despite  the  Cassandra-like  plaints  that  reach  us  from 
various  quarters  of  this  island)  that,  with  all  the  failings, 
with  all  the  evident  social  and  political  anomalies  of 
Great  Britain,  if  the  world  were  to  terminate  its  existence 
with  the  twentieth  century,  perhaps  the  least  unsatisfactory 
record  of  the  attempt  of  human  beings  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  society  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection  would  be 
that  of  this  little  island — the  mother  of  all  the  great  English- 
speaking  communities  throughout  this  planet.  Our  modern 
thinkers  have  many  advantages  over  the  poor  philosopher  of 
Geneva !  When  Rousseau  lived,  the  area  and  sphere  of 
information  was  to  some  extent  bounded  by  the  lines  of  the 
Litera  Scripta  of  the  Semitic  people  that  trekked  from 
Egypt,  the  records  of  the  Hellenes,  and  those  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  But  since  the  deciphering  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  since  our  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  Mongolian  and  Buddhistic  literature  of  India  and  China, 
our  historical  knowledge  has  been  very  much  enlarged.  As 
children,  who  thought  that  if  they  could  but  ascend  to  the 
top  of  a  very  high  building  they  could  touch  the  skies,  and 
who,  when  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  find 
that  the  celestial  spheres  are  further  off  than  ever, — so  it  is 
with  us  to-day.  We  have  ascended  a  very  mountain  of 
information,  and  yet  we  are  only  at  the  fringe  of  meta- 
physical and  historical  inquiry. 

When  I  visited,  some  years  ago,  the  Museum  of 
Boulak,  in  Egj-pt,  wonder-struck  at  the  vivid  relics  of 
an  exuberant  civilisation  that  existed  before  the  earliest 
written  records  of  the  so-called  **  chosen  people,"  I  wished 
for  the  power  of  the  anatomist  who,  when  the  bone 
of  an  extinct  animal  was  shown  to  him,  could  in  imagi- 
nation reconstruct  the  entire  corpus.  I  endeavoured  in 
my  mind's-eye  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  struggles  between 
Capital   and   Labour   that  were  going  on   in  the  Egypt  of 
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those  days,  for  there  was  much  misery  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  population.  The  governing  caste 
evidently  attempted  to  make  experiments  either  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  masses  or  to  stifle  the  voices  of  their 
discontent.  I  could  almost  conjure  up  the  vision  of  the 
Semitic  Prime  Minister,  Joseph,  grappling  with  the  financial 
difficulties  engendered  by  alternate  years  of  famine  and  of 
plenty ;  finding  an  impoverished  peasant  proprietary  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  endeavouring  to  make  some 
experiments  in  Socialism.  We  find  it  recorded  that  when 
the  people  were  starving,  Joseph  substituted  the  state 
(Pharaoh)  for  the  individual  ownership  of  the  peasants  them- 
selves. The  prime  minister  bought  up  the  lands  of  all  the 
people,  and  made  the  state  (Pharaoh)  the  one  landlord  of 
the  country,  much  after  the  fashion  advocated  by  Mr. 
Henry  George,  and  Pharaoh  had  to  conciliate  the  church 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  for  did  not  Joseph  buy  up  all  the  lands 
of  the  people  ?  "  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not ; 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and 
did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them — wherefore 
they  sold  not  their  lands."  * 

The  church  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  power- 
ful institution,  and  the  Semitic  prime  minister,  although 
he  may  not  have  seen  eye-to-eye  with  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, was  bound  to  respect  what  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  a  preserving  force  in  the  social  organisation 
of  that  cradle  of  ancient  civilisation.  Whoever  has  visited 
the  Boulak  Museum  will  read  the  ancient  records  not  less 
respectfully  nor  less  affectionately  than  he  did  before ;  but 
he  cannot  fail  to  read  them  from  a  standpoint  different  from 
that  which  he  has  hitherto  occupied. 

Darwin,  the  great  light  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  does  afford  us  a  help  to  look  backwards. 
*  Genesis  slvii,  22. 
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We  find  the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  human 
beings  which  the  great  English  philosopher  describes  as 
"evolution,"  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  "environment,"  and 
"  natural  selection,"  always  at  work  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal organism  of  human  society.  Man,  a  gregarious  animal, 
has  a  tendency  to  combine  with  his  species,  and  thus  to 
form  families  or  clusters  of  human  beings.  Those  who 
studied  the  series  of  human  habitations,  that  w^ere  so 
admirably  constructed  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris 
last  year,  would  obtain  an  object  lesson  in  the  various  stages 
of  humanity.  We  saw  first  the  incipient  stage,  showing 
the  tribal  form  of  society  ;  then  factious  combats  existed 
between  the  difl"erent  tribes,  until  the  weakest  had  to 
succumb,  and  those  best  fitted  to  survive  asserted  them- 
selves. Natural  selection  seemed  to  cause  those  tribes  most 
fitted  for  companionship,  to  group  themselves  into  larger 
families,  a  nation  being  the  result.  National  life,  in  its 
early  stages,  appears  always  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
holy  man.  The  pre-disposition  of  humanity  was  at  all 
times  to  reverence  the  mysterious,  the  environment  of 
ever-occurring  death  could  not  fail  to  have  impressed  the 
rudest  of  the  early  tribes  with  the  question  as  to  what  would 
become  of  the  silent  lifeless  being  who  might  perhaps  at  one 
time  have  been  their  leader  in  battle,  their  councillor  in 
peace,  or  their  friend  in  distress.  Thus  the  occupation  of  the 
holy  man  commenced  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  holy  men 
had  not  the  physical  power  in  themselves  to  coerce  into 
obedience  refractory  members  of  even  the  tribal  form  of 
society  ;  the  holy  man  and  the  strong  man,  therefore,  had 
to  enter  into  a  sort  of  partnership  in  those  remote  days,  and 
between  them  the  priest  and  the  soldier  divided  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  It  was  only  given  to  later  generations 
to  increase  the  area  of  that  partnership,  when  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  claimed  to  get  into  the  inner  circle  of 
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governing  bodies.  But  in  these  very  latest  days  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  that  the  partnership  has  still  to  be 
enlarged.  The  rapid  spread  of  education  and  intelligence 
has  brought  in  another  element.  The  man  with  muscle 
wishes  also  to  enjoy  some  of  the  posts,  positions  of  honour, 
and  advantages  which  the  holy  man,  the  soldier,  the  early 
landowner,  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  have  enjoyed 
hitherto  ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  must  face  the  position,  and 
sine  ircB  et  studio  carefully  enter  the  path  of  conciliation, 
enlarge  the  area  of  governing  forces,  and  examine  in  a 
friendly  and  benevolent  attitude,  what  this  new  Fourth 
Estate  has  to  demand  from  those  who  are  already  in  posses- 
sion, and  try  to  ascertain  what  the  all  absorbing  problems  of 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  will  effect  for  the  future  of 
mankind.  Let  us  remember  the  words  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  : — 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  durable  state  of  aftairs,  do  not  let  us  attempt  to 
make  it  eternal.  To  succeed  we  must  not  attempt  the  impossible,  nor 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  give  to  the  work  of  man  a  permanency 
which  never  exists  in  mundane  affairs. 

Mankind  has  made  healthy  advances  since  mediaeval  days. 
Feudalism  picked  up  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  and  rendered  some  service  to  civilisation  by 
bridging  over  the  so-called  middle  ages,  until  a  new  form  of 
society  was  evolved,  which  is  now  perceptibly  developing 
into  a  democracy — a  democracy  which  we  must  endeavour, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  lights,  to  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  better  traditions  of  the  past.  So  long  as  feudalism 
was  rampant,  war  and  bloodshed  seem  to  have  been  the 
normal  condition  of  the  relations  between  puny  potentates 
and  little  village  communities.  Most  of  these  early  struggles 
are  lost  to  history  and  buried  in  oblivion,  though  this  con- 
tinual state  of  strife  tended  considerably  to  diminish  popula- 
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tion.  With  the  gradual  development  of  larger  states  petty 
warfare  became  less  frequent ;  and  such  incidents  as  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  carried  on  as 
they  were  by  professional  soldiers,  were  in  the  aggregate 
much  less  destructive  to  human  life  than  the  incessant 
raids  of  border  knights  and  princelets,  with  their  constant 
slaughter  of  men. 

Looking  back  into  the  records  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
we  observe  Joshua  warring  with  thirty-one  independent 
kings,  irrespective  of  their  internecine  wars  with  each 
other ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  area 
of  Palestine  (which  contained  the  whole  thirty-one  king- 
doms) was  not  greater  in  extent  than  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  we  can  readily  imagine  what  the  unrecorded  conflicts 
of  early  Europe  resembled.  The  gradual  absorption  of 
puny  potentates  under  the  suzerainty  of  greater  sovereigns, 
tended  in  the  one  sure  direction,  namely,  the  steady 
increase  of  population  in  Europe;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  which  brought  forth  the  supplies  remained 
always  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  thus  generated  the  com- 
mencement of  what  we  term  agrarian  difficulties.  The 
ground  producing  the  food  remained  stationary,  the  mouths 
requiring  to  be  fed  were  ever  on  the  increase.  Happily  for 
civilisation,  when  human  life  became  more  secure,  and  strife 
and  discord  reduced  to  narrower  limits,  the  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  be  cradled  into  existence ;  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  needle  were  discovered.  The  finding  of  the  New 
World  by  Columbus  afforded,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  safety- 
valve  to  the  ever-increasing  and  overburdened  peasantry  in 
Europe  ;  the  art  of  printing  was  ushered  into  existence ; 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  warfare  levelled  all  distinctions 
between  the  cavalier  and  the  mere  thrall,  so  far  as  immunity 
from  personal  danger  was  concerned.  Until  this  period  the 
mail-clad  knights  had  advantages  on  the  battle-field  of  which 
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the  rank  and  file  were  not  possessed.  Thus,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  the  invention  of  this  destructive  explosive 
added  its  quota  to  lessening  in  some  degree  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  inasmuch  as  hand-to-hand  conflicts  do  not  now 
so  often  as  formerly  decide  the  issue  of  a  campaign. 

So  long  as  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  intellectually  little 
better  informed  than  the  flocks  and  herds  he  tended,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his  native  village,  he  was 
content  to  believe,  when  famine  and  pestilence  ravaged  the 
land,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  sufi"er.  He  prayed  to  his  saint 
for  protection,  but  rarely  thought  of  human  means  to  relieve 
himself  of  one  or  the  other.  A  sanitary  engineer,  lately 
visiting  Asia  Minor,  found  that  large  portions  of  an  im- 
portant and  populous  city  were  from  time  to  time  decimated 
by  typhus  fever,  and  other  pestilential  maladies.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  periodically — some  in 
their  mosques,  some  in  their  churches,  some  in  their  syna- 
gogues— to  pray  that  the  ever-recurring  periods  of  sickness 
might  be  averted.  But  this  man  of  science,  after  examining 
the  sources  of  the  contagion,  sarcastically  observed  to  the 
governor  of  the  city,  "  The  prayers  of  your  citizens  may  be 
good  enough,  but  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage,  and  a 
large  supply  of  carbolic  acid,  would  be  better !  " 

When  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press  placed  the 
means  of  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest,  then 
it  was  that  gross  ignorance  gave  way  to  intelligence  ;  ruler 
and  peasant  began  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the  holy 
man  alone  that  had  the  monopoly  of  book  learning,  and 
thus  began  the  gradual  process  of  levelling-up.  When  in 
our  own  day,  the  son  of  the  illiterate  ex-serf  of  eastern  Europe 
develops  into  a  reading  man,  even  Russia  begins  to  find  that 
the  peasant  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Thus  civilised  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  to 
contend   with   new   problems.      The    latter-day    school    of 
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political  economists  endeavours  to  come  to  our  rescue  ;  but 
political  economy  cannot  be  considered  an  exact  science. 
If  human  beings  were  automata,  given  laws  would  yield 
absolutely  certain  results.  But  human  nature  enters  into 
rivalry  with  political  economy,  and  humanity  is  to  a  great 
extent  influenced  as  much  by  sentiment  as  by  the  rules 
of  political  economists.  If  two  landowners  have  adjoin- 
ing estates,  the  one  having  an  only  son,  the  other  an 
only  daughter,  political  economy  might  teach  the  advantage 
of  an  alliance.  But  if  the  heiress  refuses  to  accept  the  heir 
of  the  adjoining  estate,  and  prefers  a  young  ofl&cer,  sentiment 
has  defeated  the  canons  of  economical  prudence.  See  how 
fondly  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Laplanders  cling  to  their  ice- 
bound region  where  nothing  but  misery  stares  them  in  the 
face,  though  emigration  to  lands  further  south,  where  there 
is  ample  room  for  them,  would  enable  them  to  thrive  in 
comparative  luxury  and  comfort !  See  with  what  laudable 
patriotism  the  brave  and  sturdy  Hollanders  cling  to  the 
marshes  and  polders  rescued  by  their  own  energy  from  the 
very  sea  itself !  Statesmen  have  found  that  they  dare  not 
eliminate  the  element  of  sentiment  from  their  calculations. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain  we  were,  for  a  long  period,  the 
handicraftsmen  and  manufacturers  for  the  principal  com- 
munities of  the  Old  and  New  World.  We  gave  our  wage- 
earning  population  ample  employment  at  the  loom  and  the 
anvil,  and  in  our  mines,  whilst  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
became  a  secondary,  not  a  chief  calling.  A  new  evolution 
seems  to  be  looming  in  the  near  future.  We  now  have 
rivals  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  We  have  taught 
them  the  use  of  machines,  of  which  at  one  time  we  were 
almost  the  monopolists.  Our  industrial  population,  ever 
on  the  increase,  has  to  compete  with  the  productions  of  rival 
manufacturers,  and  our  agricultural  interests  are  adversely 
influenced  by  the  produce  of  the  boundless  domains  of  the 
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United  States,  Canada,  India,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
where  rents  are  either  nominal,  or  where  the  tiller  is  at  the 
same  time  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Hence  we  have  two  prob- 
lems, instead  of  one  before  us — the  manufacturing  ques- 
tion and  the  agrarian  question.  We  can  only  face  these 
problems  with  modest  aspirations ;  for  we  are  bound  to 
make  the  confession,  that  it  is  improbable  that  a  rough-and- 
ready  remedy,  and  an  immediate  solution  of  difficulties 
which  have,  so  to  say,  grown  upon  us,  can  at  once  be  found. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  these  important  questions  may  be  solved 
by  that  great  principle  of  compromise,  which  has  always 
proved  the  social  and  political  salvation  of  our  great  empire. 

It  may  not  be  unwise  to  enquire  whether  analogous  diffi- 
culties have  not  been  confronted  elsewhere  and  in  other 
countries.  We  may  study  how  they  have  grappled  with  simi- 
lar problems  ;  and  we  may  decide  for  ourselves  whether  the 
solution  attained  there  is  one  for  us  to  avoid  or  to  imitate,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  improve  upon  their 
methods,  and  adopt  others  more  in  attune  with  our  national 
idiosyncracies. 

Much  of  the  acerbity  of  the  agrarian  portion  of  the  capital 
and  labour  problem,  is  diminished  when  the  landowner  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  are  of  the  same  form  of  religious 
belief.  Sentiment  often  effects  the  solution  which  political 
economists  are  at  a  loss  to  devise.  How  different  was  the 
case  of  France  in  the  century  before  the  Revolution,  when 
the  seigneurs  or  landowners  were  all,  or  mostly,  Voltaireans ; 
whilst  the  people  were  still  devout  Catholics— the  bond  of 
sympathy  between  lord  and  peasant  was  snapped,  and  the 
social  upheaval  drove  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  land.  The  relative  positions  in  France, 
however,  have  since  been  reversed.  The  people,  who  are  now 
largely,  the  absolute  owners  of  the  soil,  have  greatly  relaxed 
from  their  ancient  form  of  simple  piety,   whereas  the  few 
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original  landowners  who  have  been  permitted  to  remain,  and 
the  noblesse  of  France  generally,  have  become  more  devout 
than  ever.  The  agrarian  question  in  England,  we  venture 
to  hope,  will  not  become  acute,  so  long  as  there  is  identity 
in  national  and  religious  sympathy  between  the  owners  of 
the  land  and  their  tenantry.  If,  however,  this  link  of  com- 
mon sentiment  be  broken,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the 
experiences  of  other  countries. 

Has  this  boasted  nineteenth  century  effected  any  change 
at  all  for  the  better  ?  Have  all  the  advantages  of  popular 
literature  and  popular  culture  brought  no  real,  tangible 
advantage  in  their  train  ?  I  venture  to  think  they  have. 
We  can  now  do  what  was  virtually  impossible  a  few 
centuries  ago,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  conduct  the  most 
divergent,  the  most  conflicting,  nay,  even  exciting  discus- 
sions with  those  who  are  utterly  opposed  to  our  own  opinions, 
calmly  and  peacefully.  In  the  middle  ages,  if  a  man  argued 
with  his  neighbour,  and  they  could  not  agree,  he  knocked  his 
neighbour  down.  The  poet  Heine  gives  a  powerful  illustra- 
tion of  this  mediaeval  method,  in  his  poem  *'  The  Disputa- 
tion." When  a  man  hated  his  opponent's  arguments  he 
hated  his  opponent.  The  argumentum  was  as  a  rule  directed 
against  the  liominem  as  well.  To-day  we  hold  in  greater 
reverence  the  physical  well-being  even  of  our  opponents.  In 
the  great  council  of  the  British  empire,  men,  who  in  princi- 
ple are  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other,  are  perhaps  in 
many  cases  personally  friendly  disposed  towards  one  another. 
The  greatest  opponent  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  principles  would 
do  him  no  personal  injury.  We  have  happily  attained  to 
this  standpoint,  that  men  are  taught  to  respect  each  other, 
with  the  result  that  principles,  only,  have  to  combat,  not 
as  with  the  puny  potentates  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
human  beings  destroyed  each  other.  Surely  this  is  a  great 
gain.     Moreover,    all   the  tendency   of  modern    civilisation 
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is  to  protect  minorities  —  to  defend  the  physically  weak 
against  the  strong,  and  by  dint  of  legal  enactments  to  give 
the  minorities  inalienable  rights.  Society  makes  laws  for  its 
own  general  protection  ;  and  individuals,  however  much  they 
may  personally  object  to  those  laws,  have  either  to  conform 
to  them,  or  to  choose  another  form  of  society  which  is  more 
in  accordance  with  their  aspirations,  or  in  a  peaceable  manner 
obtain  a  revocation  of  those  enactments.  In  return  for  the 
self-denial  which  many  social  laws  impose  upon  us,  we  secure 
protection  for  life  and  for  our  savings ;  and  we  can  within 
those  prescribed  laws  accumulate  property,  and  devise  that 
which  we  have  accumulated  to  those  we  wish  to  benefit.  As 
a  matter  of  course  we  can  discuss  social  questions  pertaining 
to  our  own  welfare,  with  practical  benefit,  only  with  those  who 
agree  with  us  on  certain  fundamental  principles.  These 
principles  are,  respect  for  a  recognised  authority;  that  whilst 
that  authority  is  recognised  we  dare  not  arbitrarily  set  up 
another  authority;  that  we  recognise  the  right  of  labour  to  its 
repose  at  periodical  intervals ;  that  we  recognise  the  unity  of 
society  in  "fatherhood  and  motherhood,"  and  that  the  union 
of  parentage  is  entitled  to  respect  of  the  offspring;  that 
human  life  is  to  be  held  sacred  ;  that  the  position  of  wifedom 
is  to  be  respected  and  fenced  round  by  recognised  forms  of 
social  enactments ;  that  what  a  man  has  acquired  should  be 
irrevocably  and  inalienably  his  own,  unless  required  by  the 
force  majeure  of  the  State,  which  would  compensate  him  ;  that 
all  should  be  equal  before  the  law  ;  and,  finally,  that  every 
man  should  enjoy  his  own,  without  being  envied  by  his 
neighbour,  or,  in  the  legal  phrase,  without  let  or  hindrance. 
These  are  principles  which  have  been  adopted  by  most 
human  families,  and  familiarised  by  the  lex  scrlpta  of  the 
Semitic  people  that  wandered  from  Egypt. 

These    ethics    were   to    some    extent    adopted    by    the 
Egyptians    themselves,  as   revealed   to   us    by  their    scrolls 
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of  papyri.  One  might  venture  to  speculate  that  the 
Phoenicians,  a  neighbouring  people  to  the  Jews,  taught 
some  of  the  social  ethics  of  the  latter  to  the  early  Greeks, 
and  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  law-giver  of  the  early 
Koman  people,  was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  contact 
with  early  Phoenician  merchants  and  adventurers.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  affinity  between  the  early  myths 
of  the  settlers  of  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  mainland  opposite  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  For  example,  the  Jubal  of  the  one,  seems  the  same 
personage  as  Apollo ;  their  Tvulkan  (or,  as  we  Anglicise 
it,  Tubal-cain),  seems  the  same  as  Vulcan ;  and  a  coinci- 
dence in  both  is  that  the  sister  in  the  one  is  **  Naama  " — 
beautiful;  in  the  other  "Aphrodite,"  or  Venus,  the  beautiful. 
In  the  wild  tribal  period  of  both  nations'  existence  there  is  a 
weird  story,  in  the  one,  of  eleven  tribes  waging  war  with  the 
twelfth,  originating  through  human  frailty ;  in  the  other, 
the  Hellenes,  we  have  the  immortal  epic  of  the  tribes  of 
Greece  warring  against  Troy,  the  cause  being  another  form 
of  human  passion.  Thus  the  early  groups  of  civilised 
people  appear  to  have  evolved  a  certain  fundamental  code  for 
the  regulation  of  human  society,  from  the  rough  outlines  of 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  departed  very  much.  Our  ethics 
may  have  improved;  our  aspirations  may  have  been  idealised, 
and  our  lights  increased  by  a  Moses,  by  an  Ezekiel,  by  a 
Socrates,  by  a  Buddha,  by  a  Jesus,  by  a  Spinosa,  and,  in  our 
day,  by  a  Darwin.  Yet  the  rough  hewn  social  landmarks 
seem  to  have  descended  to  us  from  generation  to  generation. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  however,  we  have  heard 
teachings  altogether  at  variance  with  the  social  ethics  to 
which  society  has  been  accustomed.  M.  Proudhon  launched 
into  the  world  in  1840  a  volume  entitled  QiCest  ce  que  La 
Propriete,  in  which  he  lays  down  this  principle — "  Qu'cst 
ce  que  La  Propriete  ?     C'est  le  vol.  ("  What  is  property  ?     It 
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is  theft.")  M.  Proudhon  through  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  endeavours  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  holding  property 
at  all.  Proposition  first  deals  with  the  question  that  property 
is  impossible,  because  it  asks  something  from  nothing  ;  pro- 
position the  second,  that  property  is  impossible  because 
where  it  is  admitted  production  costs  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
thirdly,  that  property  is  impossible  because  with  a  given 
capital,  production  is  the  result  of  work  and  not  the  result  of 
property ;  fourthly,  property  is  impossible  because  it  is 
homicide ;  fifthly,  property  is  impossible,  because  with  it 
society  devours  itself.  (There  is  an  appendix  to  the  fifth 
proposition  on  the  organisation  of  labour,  the  inequality  of 
society,  and  pauperism.)  In  the  sixth  proposition,  he 
maintains  that  property  is  the  mother  of  tyranny  ;  in  the 
seventh,  he  maintains  that  property  is  impossible  because  in 
consuming  that  which  it  receives,  it  loses  it,  that  in  saving  it 
conceals  it,  that  in  capitalising  it  it  becomes  opposed  to 
production ;  eighthly,  that  property  is  impossible,  because  its 
power  of  accumulation  is  infinite,  and  that  it  only  makes  use 
of  it,  for  infinite  quantities ;  ninthly,  that  property  is  im- 
possible because  it  is  powerless  against  property;  tenthly, 
that  property  is  impossible,  because  it  is  the  negation  of 
equality.  Proudhon,  a  great  thinker,  is  a  man  to  whom  one 
would  willingly  give  credit  for  honestly  desiring  to  improve 
his  species.  But  with  him  and  his  school  of  thought  it  seems 
impossible  to  argue,  inasmuch  as  his  entire  theory  of  the 
social  system  subverts  that  which  has  been  the  common 
inheritance  of  forty  centuries ;  it  pre-supposes  the  nega- 
tion of  the  great  fundamental  principles  which  have  so 
long  guided  mankind.  If  the  followers  of  M.  Proudhon's 
school  could  purchase  some  island  in  the  Pacific,  or  take  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  work  out  their 
destinies  according  to  their  own  theories ;  and  if  after  the 
lapse  of  a   century's   experience   the   world   should    find    a 
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contented,  sober,  and  orderly  community,  the  new  theorists 
would  then  afford  a  practical  illustration  of  the  superiority  of 
their  ideal  over  the  old  inherited  form  of  social  arrange- 
ments. But  it  is  manifestly  undesirable  to  subvert  a  form  of 
society  which  for  good  or  evil  has  existed  so  long,  only  to 
undertake  a  new  experiment  in  the  working  out  of  the 
salvation  of  human  kind,  without  some  guarantee  that  the 
new  form  would  be  more  successful  than  the  old  one. 

Another  remarkable  work  is  by  Karl  Marx,  called  Das 
Elend  der  Philosojjhie,  being  a  reply  to  M.  Proudhon's 
work  on  2'he  Philosophy  of  Misery.  Karl  Marx  was  the 
founder  of  a  large  and  increasing  school  of  German  political 
economists,  and  author  of  Das  Kapital — perhaps  he  is  the 
father  of  the  so-called  modern  school  of  Socialism.  He  endea- 
vours to  combat  Proudhon,  but  his  theories  are  likewise  sub- 
versive of  many  of  our  traditional  institutions,  and,  whilst 
differing  in  detail  from  the  French  philosopher,  his  method 
of  material  salvation  is  an  almost  negation  of  individuality 
on  the  part  of  wage-earners.  A  well-known  English  jour- 
nalist,* who  spent  a  portion  of  time  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
prisons,  observed  that  one  of  those  institutions  gave  him  the 
best  object  lesson  in  practical  Socialism.  Every  man  had  an 
equal  cell,  he  was  well  cared  for,  well  clothed,  had  sufficient 
food,  warmth,  exercise,  and  everything  that  could  conduce  to 
health  and  longevity ;  the  one  thing  absent  was  liberty  of 
the  subject.  One  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  circumstance 
that  that  one  deprivation  counterbalanced  all  the  privations 
arising  from  free  and  independent  life. 

Whilst  the  theories  of  Proudhon  have  already  been 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  platonic  speculation,  the  teachings 
of  Karl  Marx  are  obtaining  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
followers  ;  in  England  Lewis  Morris  and  his  school  seem 
to   follow    the    German   economist ;    whilst    Proudhon   half 

*  Mr.  Stead. 
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hints  at  physical  force  as  a  means  to  carry  his  views  into 
practice,  and  argues  excitedly,  Karl  Marx  is  cool  and 
collected,  is  utterly  opposed  to  any  other  method  than 
that  of  argument,  reason,  organisation,  and  combination. 
Karl  Marx  divides  society  into  three  distinct  groups.  The 
first  he  calls  the  aristocratic  group,  which  he  seems  to  define 
as  consisting  of  landowners  who  do  no  work  on  the  soil, 
professional  fighting  men,  professional  holy  men,  holders 
of  sinecure  ofiices  and  rentiers,  or  people  living  on  rents  and 
dividends.  The  second,  he  calls  the  bourgeoisie,  consisting 
of  bankers,  merchants,  traders  and  manufacturers  ;  and  the 
third  group  he  terms  the  proletariat,  or  wage-earners.  Karl 
Marx  proceeds  to  show  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  bourgeoisie,  or  what  we  term  the 
middle  classes,  have  step  by  step  acquired  the  preponderating 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  that 
they  have  done  this  with  the  aid  of  the  proletariat,  whom 
they  have  used,  as  it  were,  to  draw  the  chestnuts  from  the 
fire ;  that,  bit  by  bit,  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  the 
aristocratic  group  have  been  diminished,  mainly  in  favour  of 
the  bourgeoise  group.  Whilst  he  observes  the  proletariat 
remain  just  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  with  nothing  but 
their  wages  and  their  offspring,  without  possessions,  and 
without  a  lucrative  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  \vorld.  Karl 
Marx  teaches  the  wage -earners,  and  this  is  more  accentuated 
by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  to  form  a  group  irrespective,  and 
outside  the  spheres  of  activity,  of  either  the  aristocratic 
or  the  bourgeoisie  faction  ;  to  adopt  identically  the  same 
modes  and  methods  that  the  middle  classes  adopted  during 
the  past  fifty  years  in  securing  their  present  wealth  and 
position  ;  to  organise  and  to  combine  only  for  their  own 
interests,  and  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  the  aristocratic  group  and  the  group  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
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the  proletariat  will  hold  the  balance  of  power ;  and  without 
forming  an  alliance  they  can  offer  the  power  of  their  organi- 
sation, to  whichever  group  will  bid  the  highest,  and  even- 
tually become  themselves  the  arbiters  or  masters  of  the 
future  destiny  of  society. 

Karl  Marx  inveighs  against  the  tendency  of  the  extreme 
application  of  division  of  labour,  which  he  indicates  works  as 
much  moral  loss  as  it  produces  economical  gain.  He  points 
out  that  the  workman  who  is  constantly  making  screws  or 
nails  of  one  pattern  throughout  the  whole  of  his  existence,  is 
not  possessed  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  old  village  black- 
smith, whose  work  is  constantly  diversified ;  nor  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  perpetually  weaving  grey  cloth  (our 
ordinary  calico)  as  healthful  in  body  and  mind,  as  the 
mediaeval  handweaver,  whose  occupation  was  varied ;  or  the 
worker  in  wood,  who  may  be  constantly  engaged  in  a  factory 
in  making  window  frames  or  deck  chairs,  as  bright  as 
the  craftsman  of  former  years,  whose  artistic  tastes  were 
developed  by  the  manifold  cabinet  work,  which  from  time 
to  time  employed  not  only  his  hands,  but  his  intellect 
as  well. 

Adam  Smith  foresaw,  at  the  inception  of  factory  labour? 
some  of  its  moral  weakening  effect,  and  Say,  the  distin- 
guished French  economist,  absolutely  admits  it. 

Karl  Marx  endeavours  to  show  his  disciples  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  proprietors  of  large  industrial  establishments  have 
interests  more  markedly  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  prole- 
tariat or  wage-earning  classes,  than  those  of  the  old  feudal 
lord  to  his  peasantry.  They  both  wanted  to  exact  from  the 
physical  force  of  the  labourer  as  much  personal  gain  as  they 
could  with  as  little  cost  to  themselves ;  whilst  in  feudal 
times  the  labourers  had  more  open  air,  and  healthful  phy- 
sical exercise.  Further,  that  whatever  rights  the  bourgeoisie 
conferred  upon  the  proletariat,  the  immediate  object  seems 
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to  have  been  to  wrest  wealth  and  influence  from  the 
aristocratic  faction,  rather  than  to  enrich  the  wage-earners 
and  to  give  them  a  full  partnership  in  executive  manage- 
ment.* 

Germany  is  perhaps  the  country  most  immediately 
affected  by  Karl  Marx'  teachings,  because,  owing  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  long  period  of  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion, the  wage-earner  there  is  as  educated  as  his  employer. 
The  German  proletariat,  however,  were  always  imbued  with 
patriotic  virtues,  and  owing  to  the  constant  dread  of  a  Gallic 
invasion,  they  postponed  their  aspirations  until  they  had 
achieved  a  united  national  existence,  secure  from  the  danger 
of  attack  by  foreign  Ciesars.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  French  and  German  wage-earners  seem  to  con- 
sider their  interests  identical,  and  mutual  respect  has  created 
mutual  goodwill.  The  consoling  theory  that  certain  methods 
were  continental,  and  un-English,  seems  now  to  be  un- 
available. So  long  as  a  proportion  of  our  artisans  and 
wage-earning  classes  were  absolutely  illiterate,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  our  bourgeoisie  were  untravelled,  they  were  indeed 
insular  in  their  methods ;  but  school  boards  and  cheap 
foreign  travelling  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  effected 
a  palpable  change  in  our  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  The 
organs  of  public  opinion  abroad  keenly  criticised  the  excited 
state  of  this  country  during  a  recent  trial  of  an  interesting 
female  prisoner  charged  with  poisoning  her  husband,  which 
was  so  unlike  the  once  phlegmatic  Briton,  and  it  was 
observed  that  a  portion  of  our  population  had  fairly  emulated 
their  Galilean  neighbours  in  their  emotional  sympathies. 
Again,  the  interest  evinced  by  Englishmen,  more  than  any 
other  continental  people,  in  the  Ober-Ammergau  plays, 
which  would  have  scarcely  been  credible  abroad  a  generation 
ago,  is  also  commented  upon  by  social  critics. 
*  See  Das  Elend  der  Philosophic,  page  180. 
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A  more  practical  German  leader,  who,  next  to  Karl 
Marx,  did  most  to  influence  the  rise  of  German  Socialism, 
was  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  English 
readers  through  the  Tragic  Comedians,  in  which  George 
Meredith  has  told  the  story  of  his  last  days  and  violent 
death.  He  wrote  a  monumental  work  entitled  Das  System 
der  Erworhenen  Rechte,  or  "The  System  of  Acquired 
Rights."  Unfortunately,  Lassalle  died  comparatively  young, 
having  been  killed  in  a  duel.  Prince  Bismark,  the 
great  founder  of  the  German  Empire,  and,  indirectly,  the 
present  intelligent  and  well-meaning  ruler  of  the  German 
people  as  well,  admits  that  he  was  not  a  little  influenced 
by  his  contact  with  Lassalle.  Ferdinand  Lassalle  adduces 
no  vain  theories  without  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible 
to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  views,  and  points  out 
how  they  may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  He  argues  his 
position  step  by  step,  and  always  commands  respect  for  his 
keen  and  logical  conclusions.  He  is  not  disrespectful  to 
healthy  ancient  institutions  ;  he  tries  to  discover  how  these 
can  be  dovetailed  into  a  new  state  of  affairs  sympathetic  with 
the  objects  of  the  great  wage-earning  masses  of  the  German 
people.  He,  however,  left  his  work  more  than  half  un- 
finished, and,  although  he  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  different 
treatises,  still  he  was  at  the  mere  inception  of  a  probably 
brilliant  career.  In  the  many  attempts  of  the  ex-Chancellor 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  operative  classes, 
Bismark  frequently  quotes  the  opinions  of  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle. 

There  seems  a  golden  thread  running  throughout 
Lassalle's  arguments — that  mankind  have  hitherto  wasted 
too  much  time  upon  metaphysical  questions  of  another 
world,  neglecting  the  imperative  requirements  of  physical 
life  upon  this  planet ;  that  holy  men  have  too  much  worried 
themselves  about  the  future  spiritual  condition  of  mankind, 
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and  thought  too  little  of  man's  material  welfare  in  the 
present;  that  they  have  erected  stupendous  ecclesiastical 
fanes  and  magnificent  monuments  of  art,  but  have  allowed 
reeking  lanes  and  festering  alleys  to  exist  about  them,  alto- 
gether neglecting  the  simplest  laws  of  sanitation  ;  that,  as 
we  see  in  many  parts  of  southern  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
churches  are  surrounded  by  abodes  of  filth  and  pestilence, 
dirt  and  disease,  and  that  the  jewels  that  bedeck  many 
a  Saint  or  Icon  would  purchase  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  procure  a  proper  system  of  sewerage  and  venti- 
lation. Whilst  these  good  men,  evidently  with  the  best 
intentions,  worked  for  an  everlasting  state  of  bliss,  roads 
were  neglected,  the  supply  of  water  was  non-existent,  and 
the  elements  of  hygiene  were  ignored.  Lassalle  does  not 
even  reproach  them  for  this,  for  he  observed,  *'  the  teachers 
were  little  better  informed  than  those  they  had  to  teach." 
Happily  now,  in  all  civilised  communities,  the  spiritual 
opinions  of  human  beings  are  placed  outside  the  sphere  of 
practical  legislation.  It  may  be  imperative  that  a  man 
should  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  the  multi- 
plication table,  for  if  we  were  to  assume  that  ten  times  five 
were  a  hundred,  all  our  calculating  arrangements  would  be 
at  fault.  But  if  a  man  has  an  individual  belief  that  the 
English-speaking  people  are  the  remnants  of  some  lost 
tenth  tribe,  or  indulges  in  any  metaphysical  speculation  that 
the  Garden  of  Eden  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the 
North  Pole,  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns  that  individual 
only,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  society  to  interfere  with 
that  individual  view. 

A  slight  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  crudest  sani- 
tary regulations  for  improving  the  material  well-being  of 
humanity,  in  however  miserable  a  position  they  might 
find  themselves  situate,  has  been  afforded  in  the  example 
of    longevity   and    general    good    health    of    the    dwellers 
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in  the  ancient  Ghetto  of  Rome,  now  happily  demolished. 
Those  who  visited  the  Eternal  City  some  few  years  ago 
must  vividly  remember  the  dingy  squalid  lanes  and  huddled 
tenements,  teeming  with  masses  of  human  beings.  Whilst 
fever  and  pestilence  from  time  to  time  ravaged  other  por- 
tions of  the  city,  even  the  aristocratic  quarters,  the  Ghetto 
enjoyed  comparative  immunity,  although  that  quarter  of 
the  city  was  inundated  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  by  the 
Tiber,  which  left  a  mass  of  foetid  remains  in  its  train,  which 
under  all  ordinary  canons  of  sanitation  might  have  been 
a  very  hot-bed  of  contagious  malady.  Yet  the  residents 
there  adopted  the  code  of  sanitation  of  the  older  covenant. 
They  used  frequent  ablutions ;  they  avoided  many  kinds  of 
food  forbidden  to  them  by  traditional  usage ;  they  scoured 
their  houses  periodically  at  prescribed  Festivals.  By  these 
means  they  had  a  rough  and  ready  sort  of  sanitation  which 
preserved  them  from  many  of  the  maladies  that  infested  the 
surrounding  districts.  In  mediaeval  times  this  immunity 
was  ascribed  to  magic  and  witchcraft,  but  the  witchraft  was 
simply  bodily  cleanliness.  Modern  science  is  leading  us, 
step  by  step,  into  this  course  of  action,  for  the  future 
material  welfare  of  those  whose  fate  renders  it  imperative 
for  them  to  live  in  crowded  districts. 

Necessarily,  in  an  institution  constituted  as  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  is,  I  can  only  review  the  labour 
question  from  its  social  and  philosophic  aspect,  and  will 
altogether  eliminate  the  political  tendency  of  the  subject.  I 
will  have  this  steadily  in  view — to  take  into  consideration 
only  how  this  new  phase  in  human  a£fairs  will  tend  to  affect 
mankind  and  society  in  general. 

Discontent  on  the  part  of  the  operative  and  wage-earning 
class  is  not  altogether  a  new  phase  of  history.  We  have  had 
illustrations  in  our  own  country  in  the  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack   Cade   ebullitions ;    we    have    had,    in    Germany,    the 
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Bauernkrieg  (or  peasants'  war),  aud  the  Jacquerie  in  France. 
But  that  which  is  absolutely  new  to  us  (and  which  perhaps 
has  never  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  human  affairs)  is 
that,  with  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the  operative 
classes,  a  combined  and  organised  movement  with  simulta- 
neous action  and  identical  interests  has  now  been  formed 
throughout  the  civilised  globe.  The  Societies  in  America 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labour ;  the  Trade  Unions  in 
England  ;  the  Arbeitervereine  in  Germany ;  the  Bourse  de 
Travail  in  Paris,  with  its  ramifications  throughout  the 
French  Departments  ;  the  Unione  of  Italy  :  all  these  various 
organisations  are  now,  through  the  rapid  communication 
of  steam  and  telegraph,  in  almost  constant  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Having  identical  interests,  they  assist 
each  other  with  advice  and  with  pecuniary  resources.  So 
vast  have  the  ramifications  of  these  bodies  become,  that,  in 
course  of  time,  they  bid  fair  to  rival  in  power  and  influence 
that  marvellous  ecclesiastical  organisation  whose  centre  is  in 
Rome,  an  organisation  which  has  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  men  of  all  shades  of  thinking,  and  which  in 
its  time  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  mission  of  civilising 
mankind.  Some  idea  of  the  growing  power  of  wage-earning 
combinations  may  be  obtained  when  we  find  that  the  various 
Friendly  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  have  accumulated 
funds  of  about  sixteen  millions.  Trades  Union  returns  for 
Great  Britain  give  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  invested, 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  annual  income.  Build- 
ing Societies  in  England  and  Wales  possess  about  fifty-one 
millions.  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  in  England 
and  Wales  have  about  nine  millions ;  Post  Office  and 
Trustee  Savings  Banks  return  about  a  hundred  and  five 
millions,  besides  a  large  number  of  societies  making  no 
return,  whose  resources  should  be  added. 

Another  great  feature   of  our  generation  has  been  the 
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tendency  to  go  back  to  the  old  Biblical  method  of  defen- 
sive warfare.  That  is  to  say  that  every  man,  from  twenty 
years  upwards,  shall  bear  the  sword.  This  in  itself 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  professional  armies,  so 
fruitful  of  dynastic  warfare.  A  fighting  machine  could 
hitherto,  solely  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  be  put  into 
motion,  and  the  members  of  that  machine  were  always 
looking  forward  with  alacrity  to  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. It  was  the  rising  in  France  that  in  modern 
days  gave  birth  to  universal  conscription.  It  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Germany  in  self-defence ;  and  it  is 
practically  carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
by  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe. 

The  tendency  of  this  movement  is,  one  would  venture  to 
think,  entirely  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Its  effect  already 
upon  France  has  been  most  marked.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  a  transformation  has  come  over  perhaps  the  most 
bellicose  soldiers  of  Europe.  The  French  masses  were  pro- 
bably as  peace-loving  as  those  of  other  nationalities,  but 
there  existed  amongst  the  French  people  a  minority  who 
loved  military  glory  for  its  own  sake.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  "flaneur"  on  the  Boulevard  shouted  "a  Berlin," 
it  really  meant,  that  the  flaneur  was  to  remain  at  home  while 
Caesar's  professional  soldiers  would  do  all  the  fighting ;  the 
saunterers  of  the  Boulevards  would  have  quietly  waited  in 
Paris  until  the  expected  return  of  the  triumphant  legions, 
and  these  idlers  would  have  looked  on  complacently,  and  in 
due  course  shouted  applause.  But  to-day  the  whole  aspect  is 
changed.  Everybody  in  France  must  serve  in  the  National 
Army,  so  that,  when  a  section  of  the  Parisian  population  are 
inclined  for  warlike  enterprises,  it  no  more  means  merely 
shouting,  but  that  they  must  go  themselves,  and  do  the 
fighting  as  well ;  and  in  the  future  wars  in  which  France 
may  have  to  be  engaged,  every  palace,  raacsion,  or  hut,  will 
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have  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  to  the  front.  All  this  makes 
Gallic  society  ponder  seriously  before  they  "cry  havoc  "  and 
bring  out  the  great  engines  of  war. 

The  sphere  of  action  seems  to  tend  now  in  a  totally 
different  direction.  The  wage-earning  classes  throughout 
the  world  have  their  minds  no  longer  diverted  by  dynas- 
tic strife ;  they  are  able  to  look  introspectively,  into  their 
own  immediate  concerns,  and  wherever  they  are  intelli- 
gent, educated,  and  organised,  they  ask  society  to  admit 
them  as  recognised  partners  in  the  government  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  not  to  be  mere  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
claimed  to  have  special  privileges  in  the  sphere  of  human 
afidirs.  Prince  Bismark,  now  in  a  position  of  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility,  has  somewhat  reversed 
his  former  attitude  towards  the  labour  question.  After 
frankly  recognising  and  praising  the  moderation  of  Mr. 
Burt's  address  to  the  delegates  at  the  Labour  Congress  in 
Berlin,  the  veteran  statesman  observed  : — 

Did  you  ever  know  a  banker  with  a  million  who  was  contented  ? 
or  a  scientist,  politician,  artist,  or  lawyer  satisfied  with  his  gains  and 
possessions  ?  1  will  go  further  and  ask  you,  Have  you  ever  known  a 
man  contented — I  mean  among  the  rich,  the  successful,  the  highly 
born  or  the  highly  placed  ?  How  then  shall  the  working  man  be 
contented,  whose  life  is  necessarily  one  of  few  pleasures  and  many 
troubles,  of  frequent  privations,  of  rare  indulgences.  The  more 
operatives  get  the  more  they  want.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  natural, 
nor  that  they  differ  from  other  men  in  this  respect,  but  the  fact 
remains.  Let  what  real  grievances  they  still  have  right  themselves  by 
natural  processes,  as  they  will  gradually,  and  in  due  time.  Above  all, 
let  them  continue  to  improve  their  position  without  state  interference, 
which  can  only  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  besides  inflicting 
irretrievable  injury  upon  numbers  of  other  people  quite  as  worthy  of 
consideration  as  artisans.  ' 

Thus  far  the  great  German  statesman. 
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My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  able  writer,  who 
periodically,  under  the  cloak  of  anonymity,  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  wage-earning  classes.*  He  is  evidently  a  deep  thinker, 
brimful  of  kindness,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  benefit  his 
species  ;  if  we  cannot  at  all  times  see  eye-to-ej^e  with  him  in 
his  conclusions,  he  forces  us  to  respect  the  ability  and 
evident  sincerity  which  inspire  all  his  utterances.  I  extract 
some  of  his  propositions  : — 

Do  away  with  money  profits  and  money  rewards,  and  you  do  away 
with  all  the  ills  they  breed;  and  nearly  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  is  bred  by  these  two  things.  And  these  two  things  are  branches  of 
the  vilest  and  most  accursed  idolatry  that  ever  outraged  God — the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Mammon. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

If  there  were  a  hundred  men  and  a  hundred  loaves  of  bread  ;  and 
if  the  men  fought  for  the  loaves,  some  getting  a  dozen  and  wasting  ten, 
and  others  getting  none  and  dying  for  the  want  thereof,  that  would  be 
individualism  and  full  freedom  in  complete  action.  If  the  loaves  were 
divided  so  that  all  had  enough  and  none  too  much,  that  would  be 
Socialism. 

Now,  all  writers  of  political  economy,  from  Adam  Smith 
to  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  even  those  of  our  own  day, 
although  they  have  not  discovered  the  "  royal  road "  to 
human  happiness,  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  mammon  or  gold 
itself  that  is  "  riches,"  but  that  the  definition  of  wealth  is — 
"everything  which  serves  the  human  purposes  and  which 
nature  does  not  afford  gratuitously."  Take  the  case  of  our 
wealthy  and  respected  neighbour,  Lord  Derby.  If  a  sudden 
requisition  of  a  hundred  golden  sovereigns  were  made  upon 
him,  the  likelihood  is  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  furnish 
them ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  his  coined  possessions 
might  consist  of  the  few  pieces  of  money  that  he  happened 

*  Nunquam,  in  the  Sunday  Chronicle. 
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to  have  about  him.  His  wealth  really  consists  of  houses, 
land,  stocks  and  shares  in  enterprises  which  are  productive 
so  long  as  the  present  forms  of  society  dovetail  readily 
and  work  with  the  regularity  of  a  well  oiled  machine.  Let 
chaos  and  anarchy  take  place,  and  his  broad  acres  would 
be  worth  little  more  than  the  prairie  lands  of  Manitoba,  or 
the  pampas  of  the  Ai-gentine  Republic ;  the  houses  and 
mansions  from  which  valuable  ground-rents  are  derived 
would  be  worth  little  more  than  the  ruined  palaces  of  the 
Nile  (buildings  of  stupendous  dimensions,  with  architecture 
of  marvellous  design),  now  only  inhabited  by  crows  and  stray 
bedouins,  who  know  nothing  of  ground-rents,  and  never 
heard  of  the  great  Egyptian  landowners,  who  several  thousand 
years  ago,  may  have  fenced  their  buildings  and  possessions 
with  every  legal  enactment  known  to  the  ancient  law3'ers  of 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  not,  then,  merely  money 
profits  and  money  rewards  that  carry  on  the  scheme  of  civili- 
sation ;  but  it  is  the  accumulated  results  of  everything  which 
serve  the  human  purpose  and  which  nature  does  not  afford 
gratuitously  that  is  relatively  gauged  by  the  **  monetometer  " 
(I  venture  to  coin  the  expression)  of  the  term  pound  sterling. 
In  that  very  interesting,  though  fanciful  production,  of 
Edward  Bellamy,  entitled  Looking  Backwards,  he  describes 
an  ideal  state  of  society  which  will  (in  imagination)  happen 
in  the  year  2000 ;  and,  although  money  does  not  enter  into 
his  ideal  scheme,  still  he  is  obliged  to  gauge  values  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  argument  about  the  hundred  men 
and  the  hundred  loaves  of  bread  is  very  interesting ;  but 
even  accepting  that  standpoint,  among  the  hundred  men 
there  would  certainly  be  some  who  would  be  content  with 
half-a-loaf  and  save  the  other  half-loaf  for  to-morrow.  There 
might  be  others  who  would  have  the  skill  to  cut  the  loaf  up 
and  make  zwieback,  or  biscuit,  of  it ;  and  if  they  accumulated 
these,  satisfied  with  the  frugal  half-loaf,  they  would  gradually 
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wield  a  power  over  those  whose  appetites  were  so  vigorous  as 
not  only  to  consume  the  whole  loaf  but  hankered  after 
another  half- loaf;  then,  if  the  strong  used  their  physical 
force  to  deprive  the  frugal  minority  of  the  half-loaf  which 
they  had  saved,  we  should  have  a  perfect  type  of  anarchy. 
Surely  this  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  humane  and 
intelligent  teacher  of  the  masses  wishes  to  anticipate.  Our 
writer  readily  commands  our  sympathy  when  he  says  : — 

I  take  a  typical  Lancashire  weaver  and  I  say  to  him,  "  Why  do 
you  weave  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  To  get  money."  And  I  say,  "  What  does 
your  money  bring  you?"  and  he  says,  "Food,  and  clothes,  and 
lodgings,  and  fuel,  and  amusement,  and  instruction,  and  all  that  I 
have."  I  say,  "Your  food  is  bad  and  ill-chosen,  and  dear  and 
badly  cooked ;  your  clothes  are  ugly,  and  clumsy,  and  vulgar  ;  your 
lodging  is  dark  and  narrow,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  ;  your  fuel  is  cheap  and  sufficient,  but  dirty  ;  your  amuse- 
ment is  insufficient  and  often  very  bad ;  and  your  instruction  is  often 
as  little  qualified  to  make  you  wise  and  good  as  your  sports  are  to 
make  you  merry,  or  your  other  surroundings  to  make  you  healthy  or 
happy.  You  are  generally  pale,  stunted,  worn  and  lean,  your  span  of 
life  is  short ;  your  days  are  all  taken  up  with  disagreeable  and  arduous 
toil,  and  your  evenings  are  mostly  wasted.  The  wages  you  get  are  not 
fair  wages ;  the  things  they  buy  are  not  good  things ;  the  work  you  do 
destroys  things  that  are  good.  And  the  sum  amounts  to  this — you  are 
weaving  for  wages  to  buy  bad  things  when  you  might  have  good 
things  without  weaving  :  you  give  a  lot  of  your  health,  a  third  of  your 
years,  two-thirds  of  your  waking  hours,  all  your  energies  and  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  your  skill  and  effort  that  you  may  get  a 
living.  And  what  a  living  it  is !  Now,  I  want  you  weavers  to 
remember  that  money  is  no  use  except  for  what  it  will  get.  You 
cannot  estimate  wages  by  money  only.  Your  wage  is  all  that  you  get 
for  your  work.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  a  simple  contrast  of  two 
pictures,  that  country  life  is  better  than  town  life,  and  agriculture  better 
than  factory  work.  Most  of  you,  most  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  don't 
know  how  hideous  Lancashire  is,  or  how  glorious  is  the  south  of 
England.  You  are  used  to  the  one,  and  have  never  seen  the  other. 
But  now  I  say  to  you  again,  your  skies  are  murky ;  your  air  is  foul ; 
your  rivers  are  sewers,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  do  not  exist  for  you 
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unless  you  buy  them  out  of  your  wages  by  going  away  from  the  town. 
And  I  say  to  you,  you  would  be  liappier  ;  you  would  be  stronger ;  yon 
would  live  longer,  if  you  liad  pure  skies,  and  rivers,  and  air,  and  sweet 
green  fields  above  and  about  you.  The  farm  labourer  does  not  get  as 
many  shillicgs  a  week  as  some  of  you  get,  but  he  gets  light,  and 
health,  and  quiet  breathing.  I  believe  the  death-rate  in  part  of  tlie 
farming  districts  is  as  low  as  11  in  the  thousand.  In  the  big 
southern  towns,  like  Brighton,  it  is  only  15  in  the  thousand.  But  here 
in  Manchester  we  go  as  high  as  30,  or  35,  or  even  -10  in  tlie  tliousand. 
In  Blackburn  the  death-rate  is,  I  think,  about  25  :  that  is  to  say,  you 
are  losing  about  1500  lives  a  year,  which  you  ought  not  to  lose ;  and 
you  are  losing  them  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  manufacturing  town. 
What  do  trade  and  commerce  amount  to  ?  Simply  this,  the  exchange 
of  various  commodities  between  various  countries.  Spain  produces 
grapes  ;  America  produces  tobacco  ;  China  and  India  produce  tea  ;  the 
West  Indies,  coffee.  We  cannot  grow  these  things  in  our  chmate,  so 
we  spin  cotton  and  sell  it  to  the  foreigner  for  the  things  he  has.  That 
is  all  there  is  in  it.  The  more  of  these  foreign  goods  you  want,  the 
more  cotton  you  must  spin,  the  harder  you  must  work.  The  less  of 
such  things  you  need  the  easier  will  be  your  labour.  Now,  lialf  the 
things  that  are  bought  with  our  English  stuffs,  and  cloth,  and  blades, 
and  machinery,  are  things  which  nobody  is  the  better  for,  and  which 
those  who  make  the  blades  and  spin  the  cotton  never  see — champagne 
for  instance ;  lace,  for  instance ;  Havanna  cigars,  for  instance.  You 
don't  live  on  champagne,  and  pineapple,  and  Strasburg  pies,  in  the 
Bolton  and  Salford  slums,  do  you  ?  I  ask  you,  you  Lancashire 
weavers,  what  does  British  commerce  mean  to  you  ?  It  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  weaving  cotton;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  getting  foreign  pi'o- 
duce.  And  now  look  carefully  through  your  household  bills  and  tell 
me  how  many  articles  of  foreign  produce  are  there  which  you  could 
not  make  or  grow  in  your  own  country.  I  cannot  remember  more 
than  four — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  For  you  know  that  silk' 
and  ivory,  and  wine,  and  the  like  are  among  the  things  which  you  earn 
and  others  enjoy.  So  it  amounts  really  and  seriously  to  this,  that  we 
must  cover  this  pleasant  land  with  factories,  and  curse  the  winds  and 
streams  with  dye  and  sulphur  so  that  we  may  have  tea,  and  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  Well,  I  like  tea,  and  I  like  tobacco,  but  I  think 
we  should  all  be  a  great  deal  better  without  either  of  them  But  even 
if  we  must  have  all  four  of  these  things  I  don't  think  we  shall  require 
much  extension  of  weaving  sheds  to  pay  for  them.     I  suppose  we  don't 
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many  of  us  spend  above  "is.  a  week  in  those  four  things,  and  that  is 
chiefly  paid  in  taxes,  and  it  would  not  want  much  weaving  to  settle 
that  bill. 

The  writer  adds  : — 

It  is  madness  to  talk  about  a  state  of  peace  and  freedom,  to  suppose 
that  the  human  race  could  do  without  cotton  mills  or  the  world  go 
round  without  the  continuance  of  British  greatness. 

He  asks, 

Where  is  the  Roman  Empire,  where  the  glories  of  Persia,  the 
splendour  of  Assyria,  the  wisdom  of  old  Egypt?  Man  perishes  and 
his  works  decay,  but  nature  endures  and  the  spirit  of  men  also.  The 
Jews  are  a  scattered  nation  ;  the  Arj'ans  have  left  nothing  but  a 
name.  But  still  in  the  world  there  are  the  same  love  and  the  same 
desire,  the  same  sorrow,  and  the  same  vanity ;  the  same  labour  and 
trouble,  the  same  dancing  and  playing  upon  the  reeds,  the  same 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  the  same  laughing  youth  and  lusty 
prime  ;  the  same  anxious  age;  the  same  death  and  burial,  and  tears, 
and  bereavement.  These  things  last  out  the  nations  and  their  deeds  ; 
a  love  song  lives  longer  than  a  walled  city  ;  a  fairy  story  outlives  a 
hundred  generations  ;  a  strong  thought  triumphs  over  legions  of  armed 
men.  The  real  affairs  of  life  ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys  and  griefs, 
the  loves  and  hates,  are  things  immortal  that  seed  and  bloom  and  bear 
fruit  over  the  ruins  of  trade,  and  monarchy,  and  wealth,  and  conquest. 
The  grass  was  green  and  the  lark  was  musical  before  ever  the  name  of 
England  was  on  the  lips  of  man ;  the  lark  will  sing  and  the  ivy  will 
climb  ten  thousand  thousand  years  after  the  name  of  Euglaud  is 
forgotten. 

Our  writer  is  ready  with  a  retort  to  those  who  say, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  paragraph,  "  Ah,  but  our 
population  has  increased  very  much,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing, and  how  "is  it  possible  for  us  to  feed  the  rapidly 
increasing  mouths  ? "  He  quotes  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  1873  to  show  that  in  1841  we  grew  wheat  enough 
for  24,280,000  persons,  whilst  in  1880  we  only  grew  enough 
wheat  to  supply  12,162,000  ;  and  whereas  in  1841  1,200,000 
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of  our  population  depended  upon  foreign-grown  wheat ;  in 
1880  22,352,000  of  our  people  depended  upon  foreign  wheat. 
Our  population  is  now  about  87,000,000.  Yet  Lord 
Lauderdale's  estimate  is  that  500  acres  will  support  2,000 
people.  In  Hoyle's  Sources  of  National  Wealth  it  is  stated 
that  England  and  Wales  contain  about  50,000,000  acres  of 
good  land  unbuilt  on  and  available  for  agriculture.  Fifty 
millions  of  acres  would,  on  Lord  Lauderdale's  estimate, 
yield  support  for  more  than  double  our  present  population. 
Allison  estimates,  in  his  Principles  of  Population,  that  these 
islands  could  feed  over  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  at  Manchester,  once  said — 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Ogilvey  say  (and  he  is  willing  to  go  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  to  prove  it)  that  Cheshire,  if  properly 
cultivated,  is  capable  of  producing  three  times  as  much  as  it  now 
produces  from  its  surface — and  there  is  not  a  higher  authority  in  the 
kingdom. 

That  was  in  1844,  at  the  time  when  England  grew  wheat 
enough  for  twenty-four  millions  of  its  people.  Mr.  Mechi, 
another  eminent  authority,  said — 

I  have  tested  this  by  comparative  results,  and  find  that  if  all  the 
land  in  this  kingdom  equal  to  my  own  (about  fifty  millions  of  acres), 
produced  as  much  per  acre  as  mine  does,  our  agricultural  produce 
would  be  increased  by  the  enormous  amount  of  .£421,000,000  sterling 
annually. 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Mechi,  would  produce  three 
times  as  much  as  we  want.  I  am  not  personally  responsible 
for  these  figures ;  they  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  1873. 

Perhaps  the  littleness  of  the  human  race  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that — 

If  we  reckon  the  population  of  the  globe  1,400,000,000,  there  would 
be  room  for  them  all  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Constance 
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(Switzerland),  and  the  crush  would  not  be  so  very  great  either,  as 
there  would  be  a  space  of  four  square  feet  for  each  person.  If  the  ice 
were  to  break,  and  the  whjole  human  race  were  tlius  to  sink  in  a 
watery  grave,  the  level  of  the  lake  would  only  be  raised  six  inches. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  beyond  abstract  opinions  on 
this  great  question,  and  mucli  gain  would  accrue  to  society 
at  large  if  some  absolutely  reliable  and  authentic  statement 
of  their  demands  could  be  heard  by  the  real  and  official 
representatives  of  those  great  organisations  which  will  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  future  management  of  human 
affairs.  We  obtained  very  little  new  light  from  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  held  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  has  edited  a  series  of  Essays,  en- 
titled Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism,  the  work  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  We  are  informed  that  the  writers  are  all  socialists, 
as  a  glance  at  their  names  might  easily  tell  us.  The  writers 
are  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  William  Clarke,  Sydney 
Olivier,  Annie  Besant,  Graham  Wallas,  and  Hubert  Bland. 
There  is  a  modesty  in  the  manner  in  which  ihe  editor 
appears  before  the  public.     He  says  : — 

There  are  at  present  no  authoritative  teachers  of  Socialism;  the 
essayists  make  no  claim  to  be  more  than  communicative  learners. 

Mr.  Bycraft,  at  the  Co-operative  Congress,  advocated  a 
system  under  which  the  State,  Municipal  bodies,  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  and  individuals  should  work  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Tlie  Times,  commenting  upon  this,  observes, 
"  This  is  the  millennium  in  a  nutshell."  Human  nature  in 
the  lump  cannot  be  better  than  the  individuals  who  compose 
it.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well,  then,  to  begin  with  indi- 
viduals. When  we  find  all  men  really  working  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how 
society  can  best  be  organised  on  that  basis.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remind  co-operators  that  the 
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problem  which  immediately  confronts  them  is,  not  the 
reconstruction  of  society,  or  the  regeneration  of  human 
motive,  but  the  organisation  of  co-operative  production  on  a 
basis  which  takes  human  nature  as  it  finds  it. 

Mr.  Howell,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  labour  ques- 
tion, in  the  volume  he  has  lately  published,  entitled  The 
Conflicts  of  Cajntal  and  Labour,  says  very  properly — 

Liberty  is  not  lopsided  ;  the  freedom  to  combine  carries  witli  it  the 
corresponding  freedom  to  abstain  from  combining  if  a  man  thinks  fit. 

Whilst  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  a  paper  on  the  eight  hours  move- 
ment, which  he  contributed  to  the  Universal  Review  in 
August  last,  observes  : — 

I  find  myself,  for  thus  arguing,  denounced  in  strong  and  even 
coarse  language,  as  a  defender  of  and  advocate  for  rich  robbers.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  great  mass  of 
jjoor  woi'kers  who  constantly  preaches  enmity  between  capital  and 
labour.  Vast  strides  have,  during  this  century,  been  made  in  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  our  skilled  workers  within  these  islands.  Much 
still  may  be  gradually  achieved  alike  for  skilled  and  unskilled,  if  men 
will  rely  more  on  themselves  and  look  less  for  salvation  to  paper 
statutes.  My  denouncers  are  fond  of  boasting  that  they  are  social 
revolutionists.  If  they  were  Russian  I  could  understand  them,  but 
here  it  is  the  veriest  hysteria.  Men  who  preach  revolution  in  a  land 
where  reform  is  constant,  are  blind  guides  at  best,  and  will  surely 
bring  disaster  if  any  trust  the  preachers. 

An  institution  with  which  I  am  more  intimately  connected 
(the  Stock  Exchange)  has  fostered  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  modern  organisation.  In  for- 
mer generations  it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  for 
a  man  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  a  large  and  wealthy 
concern  of  merchants,  shipowners,  or  conductors  of  the 
great  industrial  enterprises.  But  to-day,  if  a  working  man 
has  saved  ^£10,  he  can  ask  the  share-broker  to  buy  him 
a  share  in  many  of   the  largest  concerns  in    the    United 
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Kingdom,  and  by  dint  of  the  possession  of  accumulated 
savings  can,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  become  a  shareholder  or  partner  in  a  bank.  Insurance 
Company,  or  any  other  kind  of  commercial  undertaking  he 
chooses.  The  Stock  Exchange  has,  moreover,  added  an 
element  of  peace  and  concord  amongst  communities.  For 
instance,  a  shareholder  in  a  line  of  steamers  that  take 
Mahometan  pilgrims  to  Mecca  would  not  have  any  violent 
prejudice  against  the  Koranic  ordinance,  inasmuch  as  it 
helps  to  give  the  shareholder  a  dividend.  Take  the  case 
of  the  railway  that  carries  pious  pilgrims  to  Lourdes,  in 
France  ;  though  the  shareholders  be  ultra-Protestant,  it  is 
not  likely  that  at  the  general  meeting  they  would  object  to. 
the  pious  custom  which  helps  to  realise  so  good  a  return  for 
their  money.  In  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  there 
are  joint-stock  plantations  that  grow  palms  and  citrons  for 
sale  to  large  masses  of  Jews  in  Kussia  and  northern  coun- 
tries, who  use  these  products  for  their  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ; 
some  of  these  plantations  return  a  dividend  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent.  The  shares  are  to  a  great  extent  held  by  French- 
men and  Italians,  who  presumably  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  It  is  not  likely,  in  cases  such  as  these, 
that  shareholders  who  reap  such  excellent  profit  on  their 
invested  capital  would  launch  much  adverse  criticism  against 
the  beautiful  and  poetic  ceremony  of  waving  the  palm  branch 
and  decorating  their  tabernacles  extensively  with  the  citron, 
as  practised  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  Thus  a  spirit  of  healthy 
communism  and  co-operation  from  interested  sources  con- 
tributes to  the  peace  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  be  follow- 
ing out  nature's  own  operations.  If  the  consumption  of 
food  were  a  painful  operation,  living  beings  in  the  world 
would  die  out.  Nature  performs  all  her  great  works  plea- 
santly and  agreeably.  She  wishes  human  life  to  be  sus- 
tained, and  therefore  she  makes  the  absorption  of  food,  to 
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those  in  good  health,  an  agreeable  function  of  life.  Nature 
is  also  philoprogenitive,  and  attains  her  objects  by  a  grati- 
fication of  the  senses,  whilst  nature  spares  her  species  by 
causing  destruction  and  death  to  be  an  abhorrent  and  pain- 
ful operation. 

The  Stock  ]^^.xchanges  of  Great  Britain  have  effected  for 
the  forces  of  accumulation  what  the  ancient  Ctesar  did  for 
Kome  by  the  power  of  arms.  The  old  CfEsars  laid  many 
nations  and  many  provinces  under  tribute  to  Imperial  Rome. 
But  England,  through  her  Stock  Exchanges,  has  laid  the 
world  under  tribute  to  her  by  more  peaceful  means.  She 
has  lent  her  surplus  savings  to  her  Colonies,  to  India,  to 
Spain,  to  the  Brazils,  to  the  South  American  Eepublics, 
to  Russia,  to  Italy,  to  China  and  Japan ;  with  the  aid  of 
British  capital  men  are  delving  and  digging  and  diving, 
both  in  the  old  hemisphere  and  in  the  new,  and  are 
returning  their  peaceful  tribute  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  the  regular  payments  of  coupons  and  dividend 
warrants. 

Thus,  by  dint  of  the  sense  of  gratification  enjoyed 
by  men  of  diverse  climes  and  races  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
canals  are  dug,  waste  lands  are  irrigated,  new  countries  are 
explored  and  developed,  and  industries  of  every  description 
fostered,  not  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  mankind,  not 
from  purely  philanthropic  or  benevolent  motives,  but  stimu- 
lated by  the  pleasure  that  individuals  evince  in  accumulating 
wealth,  the  work  of  our  form  of  civilisation  marches  forward 
all  the  same. 

The  best  abused  section  of  society  to-day  is  the  middle- 
man. Now  what  has  he  to  say  in  self-defence  ?  In  a  very 
clever  book,  written  by  Mr.  Alexander  Philips,  LL.B., 
entitled  T}ie  Function  of  Lahour  in  tlte  Production  of 
Wealth,  the  author  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  him.  Perhaps 
the   way   Mr.   Philips   treats  Mr.   George's   example  of  the 
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piece  of  leather  worked  up  into  a  pair  of  shoes  may  show  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  author  deals  with  his  subject.  Mr. 
George  sa5's : — 

The  shoes  are  not  drawn  from  capital,  either  my  capital  or  anyone 
else's  capital,  but  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  labour  of  which 
they  are  the  wages.  And  in  obtaining  this  pair  of  shoes  as  the  wages 
of  my  labour,  capital  is  not  even  momentarily  lessened  one  iota ;  for  if 
we  call  in  the  idea  of  capital,  my  capital  at  the  outset  consists  of  the 
piece  of  leather,  thread,  etc.  As  my  labour  goes  on,  value  is  steadily' 
added  until,  when  my  labour  results  in  the  finished  shoes,  I  have  my 
capital  plus  the  difference  in  value  between  the  material  and  the 
shoes.  In  obtaining  this  additional  value  fmy  wages  i,  how  is  capital 
at  any  time  drawn  upon  ? 

To  this  Mr.  Philips  replies  : — 

The  shoemaker's  capital  included  the  potential  euerg}"-  stored  up  in 
his  bodily  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  leather  and  the  thread,  and  this 
potential  energy  was  momentarily  and  steadily  lessened  by  his  labour. 
The  increased  value  of  the  finished  shoe  was  necessary  to  compensate 
this  deduction,  and  would,  when  paid,  be  so  employed  by  the  shoe- 
maker. Nay,  more,  such  value  can  only  exist  if  the  labour  were  under 
the  guidance  of  intelligence,  and  were  directed  according  to  a  rational 
and  calculated  design.  Otherwise,  the  finished  shoe  ^vould  be  of  even 
less  value  than  the  original  leather.  Suppose  the  shoemaker,  from 
want  of  thought  and  calculation,  made  a  mistake  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  shaping  his  material,  we  fear  even  Mr.  George,  if  the  shoe 
had  been  made  for  him,  would  hardly  have  been  inclined  to  pay 
the  labourer  his  wage  merely  because  he  had  expended  the  full 
amount  of  labour  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  the  slioe  ;  and  had 
the  labourer  quoted  Mr.  George's  own  argument  in  support  of  his 
claim,  Mr.  George  would  perhaps  have  told  him  that  there  was  a  {dace 
where  the  shoe  pinched,  both  in  his  logic  and  in  his  leather. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  middle-man  comes  in.  If  the 
labourer  has  produced  a  pair  of  shoes  and  he  takes  them  to 
Mr.  Henry  George,  and  Mr.  George  can  find  no  use  for 
them,  because  they  don't  fit  him,  the  middle-man  comes  in 
and  buys  these  misfitting  shoes  from    the  shoemaker,  and 
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waits  patiently  until  some  one  turns  up  whose  feet  tbey  will 
tit ;  and  the  middle-man  thereby  accomplishes  a  triple  gain. 
The  working  man  gets  rid  of  goods  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  temporarily  useless,  and  he  obtains  immediate 
payment ;  Mr.  Henry  George  is  relieved  of  purchasing  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  don't  fit  him,  and  the  middle-man  is  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that  he  purchased  the  shoes  at  slightly 
less  than  Mr.  Henry  George  intended  to  give,  and  when  he 
finds  a  person  to  whom  the  article  is  really  suitable,  the 
difierence  of  the  amount  deducted  by  the  shoemaker  from 
the  original  contract  price  of  the  shoes  is  the  middle-man's 
profit.  The  author  does  not  undervalue  the  dignity  of  toil, 
but  regarding  labour  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  he  demon- 
strates that  labour  is  in  itself  a  consumption  of  wealth,  and 
only  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  productive  in  the  lowest 
degree.  In  his  opinion  the  one  man  who  contributed  most 
to  the  world's  production  of  wealth  was  probably  James  Watt. 
All  inventors,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  discoverers,  phi- 
losophers, and  men  of  science,  in  proportion  as  their  studies 
and  investigations  result  in  the  discovery  and  illustration  of 
truth,  are  probably  producers  of  wealth  to  the  greatest 
extent.  Then  would  follow  engineers,  architects,  ship- 
builders, farmers,  shipmasters,  manufacturers  and  artisans. 
The  professional  man,  whose  work  consists  in  facilitating 
and  expediting  the  adjustment  of  all  contracts,  and  all  such 
arrangements,  in  the  way  to  afi'ord  to  skill  and  labour  the 
fullest  and  freest  scope,  is  of  course  entitled  to  the  term 
"  productive."  With  regard  to  the  odious  middle-man,  Mr. 
Philips,  while  recognising  that  his  operations  are  liable  to 
abuse,  points  out  that  both  the  artisan  and  the  middle-man 
are  equally  engaged  merely  in  altering  the  position  and 
arrangement  of  material  bodies,  although  in  the  one  case  the 
result  is  in  a  more  permanent  visible  form  than  the  other. 
One  deduction  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  thought, 
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science,  and  skill  of  a  country  are  always  entitled  to  the 
principal  share  of  government.  Beyond  demonstrating  the 
falsity  of  the  logic  on  which  are  based  the  claims  of  labour 
to  overwhelming  political  power,  Mr.  Philips  offers  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  hitherto 
puzzled  political  economists.  By  estimating  labour  as  so 
much  energy  expended,  and  the  product  as  so  much  potential 
energy  made  available  for  human  uses,  a  method  is  afforded 
of  quantifying  a  hitherto  indefinite  factor  in  the  whole  class 
of  problems  which  the  economist  is  interested  in  solving. 
Stated  algebraically,  if  x  equals  the  amount  of  potential 
energy  existing  in,  say,  a  piece  of  coal,  and  y  represents  the 
amount  of  energy  necessarily  required  by  the  labourers  who 
make  it  available  for  human  uses,  x  —  y,  represents  the 
amount  of  wealth  recovered,  or,  so  to  say,  produced  by  the 
process.  It  has  always  been  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  labour  required  to  be  expended  on  such  processes.  That 
is  the  y  of  the  above  formula  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
deemed  possible  to  get  any  standard  beyond  the  exchange 
value  whereby  to  estimate  the  amount  of  x,  and  hence  to 
arrive  at  any  standard  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
result  X  —  y.  Most  important  of  all,  whereas  formerly 
while  the  x  and  the  y  were  regarded  not  merely  as  different 
quantities,  but  as  different  entities,  the  one  could  not  be 
subtracted  from  the  other  except  by  the  unsatisfactory 
medium  of  the  money  values.  Now,  by  showing  that  wealth 
and  labour  can  both  be  stated  in  terms  of  energy,  a  means  is 
supplied  of  stating  x  in  terms  of  y,  and  thus  eliminating 
one  or  other  of  the  two  unknown  quantities  from  the 
equation  which  it  has  been  the  dream  of  economists  to 
determine.'' 

It  may  be  urged  that  I  have  throughout  this  paper  given 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Daily  Courier  for  a  portion  of  these  remarks  on 
Mr.  Philips'  work. 
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no  individual  suggestion  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  president  of  your 
Society  has  sufficient  modesty  to  venture  to  think  the  cause 
is  better  served  by  indicating  a  diagnosis,  rather  than  pre- 
scribing any  speculative  social  therapeutic  remedies,  which, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  the  result  of  the  collective  efforts 
of  all  friends  of  humanity. 

When  Rousseau  thought  out  his  Contrat  Social,  his 
associates  observed,  "Why  do  you  write  about  these  matters, 
you  are  neither  a  sovereign  nor  a  legislator ; "  and  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva  replied,  "  If  I  were  a  sovereign  or  a 
legislator  I  would  not  lose  my  time  in  writing  about  these 
matters,  I  would  set  to  work  and  act,  being  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  I  write." 

In  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  conducted  by  one  of  the 
ablest  journalists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  man  of 
letters  of  superlative  merit,  there  appeared  on  the  8th  of 
August  last,  an  article  in  which  the  Editor  (Mr.  E;  R. 
Russell)  makes  use  of  these  pregnant  remarks  : — 

Half  a  centuiy  is  a  short  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  it  has 
sufficed  to  bring  about  wonderful  changes  in  the  social  conditions  of 
the  working  classes  in  this  country.  There  must  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
manj"^  men  and  women  now  living  wlio  can  remember  when  the  state 
of  affairs  was  such  as  to  indicate  tliat  society  was  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of 
anarchical  revolution.  Materials  for  a  catastrophe  were  abundantly 
provided  in  the  ignorance  no  less  than  in  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  callous  indifl'erence  of  the  classes  to  the  intolerable  miseries 
of  the  masses.  Looking  back  at  that  time  is  like  contemplating  events 
almost  as  distant  as  the  plague  and  fire  of  London,  and  yet  it  is  only 
fifty  years  since  ;  just  two-thirds  of  the  span  of  an  ordinary  human 
life.  In  comparison,  the  legislation  of  Trades  Unions,  and  the  enact- 
ment making  elementary  education  compulsory,  which  came  almost 
together,  seem  like  events  of  yesterday,  though  they  date  from  twenty 
years  ago.  In  those  two  decades,  however,  Trades  Unionism  has 
become  a  power  in  the  land,   with  tlie  result  that  no  comparison  is 
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possible  between  the  workmen  of  fifty  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day, 
or  even  between  those  of  1870  and  1890.  At  the  former  period  Trades 
Unionism  lurked  in  secret  places  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  the 
fruits  of  attempted  repression  were  seen  in  such  atrocities  as  those  at 
Sheffield  and  elsewhere.  To-day  Trades  Unionism  holds  its  confer- 
ences and  congresses,  with  all  the  regularity  and  decorum  of  procedure 
of  a  parliament  in  session — if  indeed  this  may  not  be  considered  an 
uncomplimentary  comparison.  Growing  up,  too,  side  bj^  side  with  the 
power  of  combination  and  organisation,  is  the  power  springing  from 
education  in  giving  the  coming  generation  the  ability  to  seize  and 
utilise  all  the  opportunities  placed  at  their  disposal.  Formerly  the 
cry  used  to  be  raised  that  combination  and  organisation  among  work- 
men, and  the  education  of  children  of  workmen,  would  raise  their 
demands  to  such  a  pitch  that  trade  would  be  driven  from  the  country. 
The  futility  of  such  a  cry,  however,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
wherever  trade  is  driven  to,  and  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  civilised 
world  it  may  seek  refuge,  it  will  find  exactly  the  same  organisation. 
Trades  Unions  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  abroad,  just  as  they  have 
to  he  at  home,  while  there  the  diffusion  of  education,  higher  as  well  as 
elementary,  has  been  general  for  at  least  twenty  years  longer  than  it 
has  in  this  country. 

The  clever  diplomatist.  Prince  Talleyrand,  observed, 
"  071  pent  tout  /aire  avec  les  hayonnettes  exceptc  s'y  asseoir" 
(You  can  do  everything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them)  ; 
meaning  that  although  the  use  of  bayonets  may  temporarily 
succeed,  the  moment  you  imagine  that  you  have  by  their 
means  secured  a  permanent  foundation  you  are  forcibly  dis- 
illusioned. The  old  theory  that  operatives,  and  the  wage- 
earning  classes  generally,  are  merely  to  be  paid  their  wages, 
but  that  their  counsel  is  not  worth  taking  into  consideration, 
is  past  and  gone.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  society,  we  must 
look  upon  the  mass  of  intelligent  operatives  as  our  fully 
emancipated  equals  in  the  business  of  life,  to  whom  it  is  not 
only  our  duty  but  our  right  to  listen  patiently,  nay,  benevo- 
lently, and  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  what  they  have  to  urge  in 
the  great  scheme  of  mutually  preserving  intact  our  form  of 
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human  society.  Whilst  we  may  retain  from  the  past  all  that 
is  health-giving  and  good  in  our  inherited  traditions,  we 
may  let  the  dead  bury  the  decayed  and  useless  dead  social 
ethics  of  former  generations.  If  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
great  English-speaking  communities  are  directed  to  methods 
conducing  not  only  to  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  but  securing  lawful  rights  even  to  feeble  minorities 
(for  minorities  have  rights  as  well  as  vast  majorities) :  if  we 
work  together  in  this  spirit,  I  venture  to  hope  that  after 
generations  will  speak  of  our  efforts  kindly  and  affection- 
ately. We  shall  leave  more  enduring  monuments  of  our 
existence  than  did  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  with  their  temples 
and  pyramids.  Let  us,  according  to  the  best  of  our  lights, 
do  what  is  right.     In  the  words  of  the  Book  : — 

This  is  your  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations 
which  shall  hear  of  those  statutes  and  say — surely  this  great  nation  is 
a  wise  and  understanding  people  ! 
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THE    CHURCH   AND    THE    STATE   IN    MEDIiEVAL 

EUROPE. 
By   JAMES    BIRCHALL. 

III.     The  First  Conflicts  between  Church  and  State 
IN  England. 

The  only  barbarian  conquest  of  the  imperial  provinces  of 
Rome  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  was 
that  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons.  The  races  who  founded  the 
new  kingdoms  on  the  continent  were  all,  more  or  less, 
Christian,  or  acquainted  with  Christianity ;  but  our  English 
forefathers,  coming  from  regions  remote  from  Roman  culture 
or  gospel  light,  knew  nothing  of  either,  and  their  long  and 
ferocious  wars  against  the  Britons  turned  them  against  the 
religion  and  worship  of  a  people  whom  they  held  in 
contempt.  The  conduct  of  the  native  clergy  intensified  this 
feeling.  Devoid  of  the  intrepidity  and  intellectual  vigour 
which  spurred  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  the  British  priesthood 
sought  no  opportunity  of  mediation  between  the  hostile 
races,  nor  made  any  effort  to  protect  their  down  trodden 
countrymen.  They  fled  to  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Severn,  and  across  the  ridges  of  the  Pennines,  surrendering 
their  churches  and  monasteries  to  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
inv-aders.  For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  Britain  stood 
excommunicate  in  Europe,  until  the  mission  of  Augustine 
restored  the  land  with  its  new  masters  to  Christian  com- 
munity. Other  pioneers  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  another 
century,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  the  ablest  of  all  the  Latin 
emissaries,  projected  that  scheme  of  diocesan  and  parochial 
organization,  which,  in  its  main  features,  has  existed  unto 
this  day. 
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The  Church  of  England  is  thus  the  direct  offspring  of 
Rome,  and  the  only  such  church  in  Christendom ;  yet, 
singular  to  say,  she  has  been  more  independent  of  Rome 
than  any  of  her  continental  sisters. 

Now  the  effacement  of  Celtic  Christianity,  and  the  sub- 
stitution, after  a  long  interval  of  paganism,  of  another  form 
derived  from  a  foreign  source,  impressed  upon  the  early 
English  Church  a  character  contrasting  very  strikingly  with 
that  of  the  churches  abroad,  and  especially  with  that  of  the 
Galilean  Church.  In  Gaul,  Christianity  never  died  out, 
nor  were  imperial  traditions  ever  entirely  forgotten.  The 
bishops,  the  depositaries  of  both,  enjoyed  large  temporal 
authority  in  all  the  great  municipalities ;  and  since  the 
conquerors  were  partly  Christian,  they  were  able  to  inter- 
cede successfully  in  behalf  of  the  subjected  people,  and  save 
society  from  utter  destruction.  But  they  were  thereby 
drawn  into  political  complications  dangerous  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  calling.  Court  life  and  its  corrupting  influence 
estranged  them  from  their  flocks  and  destroyed  all  reverence 
for  their  spiritual  authority,  and  their  fall  placed  the  Church 
at  the  feet  of  the  State.  Nothing  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
England.  Here  ail  civil  and  ecclesiastical  landmarks  had 
wholly  disappeared — the  entire  fabric  of  Christian  society 
had  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  the  men  whom  the  Roman  pontiff 
sent  over  to  recover  a  land  from  its  heathendom,  were  con- 
scious that  this  was  the  work  they  had  to  face.  They  came 
therefore  purely  as  missionaries ;  no  oppressed  race  appealed 
to  them  for  protection ;  no  political  honours  tempted  them 
from  their  purpose.  Thus  confining  themselves,  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  their  spiritual  functions,  they  planted 
themselves  in  villages  and  country  monasteries,  away  from 
the  luxury  of  palaces  and  the  din  of  worldly  strife ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners  by  another 
conquest,  that   English  bishops   abandoned  these  primitive 
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centres  of  their  authority  for  the  more  hustling  and  more 
tempting  life  of  cities.  For  these  reasons,  the  early  prelates 
rarely  grew  up  into  local  magnates  like  those  of  Germany 
and  France  :  and  although  on  occasions  they  served  kings  as 
counsellors  and  peacemakers,  and  sat  in  councils  and  courts 
as  legislators  and  magistrates,  such  honours  were  due  to 
their  sacred  character,  and  their  reputed  wisdom,  and  not  to 
any  right  of  birth  or  ownership  of  land  like  the  dukes  and 
counts  of  the  Carlovingian  empire. 

Thus,  free  from  secular  influences,  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Church  passed  undisturbed  through  all  the  revolutions  which 
eventually  reduced  the  kingdoms  to  one  rule ;  her  bishops 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  contesting  princes;  and 
Church  and  State  stood  in  closer  accord  than  they  did  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  character  of  the  original  evangelization  largely  con- 
tributed to  this.  In  almost  every  instance  the  conversion  of 
the  king  and  his  court  preceded  that  of  the  people :  contrary 
to  the  process  in  the  continental  nations,  where  the  move- 
ment spread  upward  from  the  lower  ranks.  The  State  took 
up  and  adopted  the  new  religion,  somewhat  after  the  example 
of  Constantino  two  hundred  years  before ;  and  the  Church 
received  from  it,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  political  basis  for 
her  ecclesiastical  organization. 

Each  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  originally  constituted 
the  natural  area  of  a  bishop's  spiritual  responsibitity,  and 
formed  his  diocese.  But  this  area  was  a  diocese  of  men,  and 
not  of  territory  :  Augustine  was  consecrated  "  Archbishop  of 
the  English  nation  ;"  and  Theodore's  new  dioceses  were 
framed  on  the  basis  of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
need  for  a  settled  clergy  was  felt,  the  township  fell  under  the 
ministration  of  a  priest  and  formed  his  parish. 

The  friendly  and  as  yet  undefined  relations  which  existed 
between  the  two  powers  are  exemplilied  in  both  the  legisla- 
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tive  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  time.  No  jealousy  with 
respect  to  those  clerical  privileges  and  immunities,  which 
were  productive  of  so  much  strife  in  later  days,  disturbed 
their  mutual  good  will.  Bishops  were  frequently  elected  by 
the  **  common  consent "  of  the  great  men,  the  clergy  and  the 
people  gathered  at  the  Witenagemotes ;  and  the  complexion 
of  the  great  national  councils,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
was  so  uniform,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  discern  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  king  with  his  ealdormen  and  dignified 
clergy  sat  in  both,  and  in  both,  the  same  kind  of  business 
was  often  transacted,  just  as  was  the  custom  in  the  councils 
of  Gothic  Spain.  In  the  administration  of  justice  again,  we 
find  no  peculiar  courts  or  rival  jurisdictions.  All  offenders 
without  distinction  were  tried  in  the  Hundred-mote  or  the 
Shire-mote,  where  the  bishop  sat  with  the  ealdormen,  each 
declaring  the  law,  and  imposing  his  respective  penalties ;  the 
one  from  the  side  of  the  king's  justice,  the  other  from  the 
side  of  religion  and  morality.  Such  offences  of  the  clergy, 
as  were  purely  spiritual,  received  special  treatment  in  a 
private  tribunal  within  the  episcopal  residence,  where  eccles- 
iastical discipline  was  enforced  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Penitentials  recognized  by  the  Church. 

These  simple  aud  happy  relations  between  Church  and 
State  during  the  fii  ^  two  centuries  of  their  co-existence  in 
England,  were  ri  'ely  disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
Northmen,  and  the  intestine  divisions  which  preceded  them. 
The  extinction  of  several  of  the  royal  houses  with  their 
kingdoms,  threw  political  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  who  represented  the  most  durable  element  in 
society.  In  Northumbria,  which  became  a  Danish  province, 
the  northern  metropolitan  rose  to  be  the  spiritual  head  of  a 
distinct  nationality,  and  for  centuries  after  this,  asserted  his 
■^  independence  of  the  southern  metropolitan  ;  while  the  latter, 
who  succeeded  to  much  of  the  authority  of  the  extinct  king- 
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ship  of  Kent,  strengthened  his  position  by  an  alliunce  with 
the  rising  house  of  Wessex.  The  troubles  which  marked 
that  time,  and  the  growing  secularisation  of  the  prelates, 
who  were  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  churches 
and  monasteries,  almost  plunged  the  people  again  into 
barbarism.  From  this  imminent  danger  Alfred  set  himself 
to  deliver  his  country,  after  he  had  overcome  the  invaders 
and  permitted  them  to  settle  as  a  Christian  people  in  the 
land.  His  ideal  of  life  may  be  drawn  from  the  legislative 
code,  which  was  then  compiled  from  Mosaic  institutions,  the 
general  principles  of  English  law,  and  the  ancient  customs 
of  Wessex.  In  his  estimation,  the  prime  end  of  all  govern- 
ment is  the  right  living  of  its  citizens ;  and  the  first  duty  of 
a  citizen  is  obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  Eeligion,  morality 
and  law  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  every  crime  has  a  two- 
fold nature,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  two  co-ordinate 
powers  of  society — the  Church  and  the  State.  As  an  ofi'ence 
against  the  individual  or  the  community,  crime  is  punishable 
by  the  civil  tribunal ;  as  an  ofifence  against  God  it  is  a  sin, 
to  be  corrected  by  the  spiritual  censures  and  penances  of  the 
Church  enforced  by  the  coercive  power  of  the  State.  This 
famous  medieval  theory,  in  which  the  most  illustrious  of 
English  princes,  tacitly  declared  his  belief  in  the  identity  of 
civic  virtue  with  religion,  and  that  a  good  citizen  was 
necessarily  a  good  Christian,  was  afterwards  taken  up,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  first  paper,  by  the  Emperor  Otto  III  and 
his  pope,  when  they  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  were  pro- 
foundly moved  at  the  supposed  immediate  prospect  of  the 
long  deferred  Millennium.  The  conception  was  next  adopted 
by  Hildebrand,  and  dreamt  of  by  Dante,  and  although 
Alfred's  firm  and  just  rule  presented  it  for  a  brief  space  in  a 
practical  form,  the  scheme  ended  at  last  in  a  splendid  failure. 
The  project  of  rooting  out  sin  by  a  system  of  penalties 
afl'ecting  body  and  goods,  whether    carried  out  by  the  judge 
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of  fact  in  the  lay  court,  or  by  the  judge  of  motive  in  the 
spiritual  court,  broke  down,  because  pecuniary  considerations 
soon  began  to  outweigh  those  of  a  moral  reformation. 
Offenders  were  sought  out,  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth : 
landowners  coveted  the  privilege  of  holding  law  courts  in 
their  franchises,  for  the  sake  of  the  fines ;  the  spirit  of 
cupidity  extended  to  the  Church,  and  when  its  tribunals 
were  endowed  with  independent  jurisdiction,  the  canonists, 
affecting  a  zeal  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  discipline,  drew 
into  these  courts,  all  sorts  of  causes,  from  which  money 
could  be  derived  by  fine  and  forfeiture. 

The  spirit  of  worldliness  largely  developed  in  the  English 
Church  after  the  Danish  invasions,  and  although  Alfred  per- 
sonally discouraged  it,  his  policy  rather  tended  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Asserting  and  upholding  his  supreme  authority 
over  all  estates  of  men  in  his  realm,  he  commanded  the 
attendance  of  the  bishops  in  all  his  circuits,  employing  them 
in  the  transaction  of  his  business,  and  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  officers  of  the  crown.  Alfred's  imme- 
diate successors  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  department  of  the  civil  admiustration  in  which  the 
dignified  clergy  were  not  engaged,  as  ministers,  ambassadors, 
and  secretaries,  and  even  as  generals  at  the  head  of  armies. 
All  this  contamination  with  politics  not  only  endangered 
their  former  security,  but  exposed  the  Church  to  many 
serious  evils.  Bishoprics  began  to  be  coveted  as  sources  of 
wealth  and  influence.  Some  were  conferred  upon  the  royal 
clerks  in  return  for  political  services  ;  others  were  obtained 
by  simony,  and  some  held  in  plurality,  so  that  the  English 
Church,  during  the  century  which  saw  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  rapidly  lost  her  pristine  purity,  vigour  and  in- 
dependence. Yet,  in  spite  of  this  spiritual  decadence  the 
"Church  as  a  national  institution,  possessed  a  bright  side  in 
her  character.     Being  so  closely  identified  with  the  State, 
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she  had  become  thoroughly  patriotic;  and  being,  compara- 
tively, free  from  Roman  interference,  her  development  had 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  She  was  in  fact  the 
nation  itself  considered  in  its  religious  aspect.  Her  services 
were  conducted  in  the  national  tongue ;  her  festivals  or 
mass  days  were  held  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Witan ;  and  her  saints  were  the  idols  whose  memories  were 
enshrined  in  the  popular  heart  for  their  piety  and  patriotism. 
Within  her  monasteries  those  heroes  found  asylum  who  most 
stubbornly  resisted  the  foreigner ;  and  it  was  in  these 
sanctuaries  where  the  great  chronicles  which  form  the  basis 
of  our  medieval  history  were  diligently  written  out— where 
the  charters  and  title  deeds  of  ancient  liberties  were  reli- 
giously preserved  —  and  where  those  national  aspirations 
were  kept  aflame,  which  ultimately  broke  down  the  oppres- 
sor's power  and  fused  conquerors  and  conquered  into  one 
people. 

But  before  this  happy  consummation  was  reached,  the 
Church  was  destined  to  pass  through  vicissitudes  which 
subverted  all  her  former  relations  with  the  State,  and 
destroyed  much  of  her  insular  independence  and  nationality 
of  character.  Foreigners  took  possession  of  her  bishoprics 
and  assimilated  her  organization  and  ceremonial  to  the 
discipline  and  observance  of  the  continental  churches  ;  and, 
although  she  retained  a  show  of  freedom  by  the  revival  of 
synodical  action  and  the  withdrawal  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation from  the  Great  Council,  a  royal  supremacy,  such  as 
had  not  been  exercised  even  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  sternly 
controlled  all  her  proceedings. 

A  greater  and  more  far  reaching  change  was  made,  in 
the  position  of  her  clergy  as  citizens.  No  sharp  distinction 
had  been  recognized  hitherto  between  the  civil  and  eccles- 
iastical jurisdictions  ;  and  lay  and  clerical  offenders  alike  had 
been  amenable  to  the  Hundred  or  the  County  Court,  where 
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the  bishop  and  the  sheriff  jointly  administered  justice.  This 
union  was  dissolved  by  the  Conqueror  who,  by  ordinance, 
strictly  prohibited  lay  judges  to  try  any  ecclesiastical 
questions  or  persons  whatever,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  bishop's  court,  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered solely  according  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Canon  Law.  This  significant  change  did  not 
make  itself  manifest  for  some  time,  since  the  bishops 
sat  in  the  lay  courts  for  many  years  afterwards ;  but 
it  freed  the  clergy  from  obedience  to  the  same  law 
as  the  laity,  and  they  began  thenceforward  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  distinct  order  whose  allegiance  to  their 
spiritual  superior  in  Italy  was  a  higher  duty  than  that 
of  their  allegiance  to  their  supreme  magistrate  at  home. 
The  sharp  demarcation  of  the  professed  teachers  of  religion 
may  have  been  a  necessity  in  an  age  when  the  authority  of 
the  Church  over  mind  and  morals  was  so  very  precarious, 
and  when  clerical  morality  hardly  rose  above  that  of  the 
laity.  Under  such  a  ruler  as  the  Conqueror  it  was,  more- 
over, a  safe  and  efficient  method  of  placing  the  lower  clergy 
beyond  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  rough  baronage. 
But  the  remedy  for  present  evils  produced  others  in  the 
future,  which  neither  William  nor  Lanfranc,  his  political 
adviser,  foresaw.  The  Spiritual  Courts  which  they  set  up 
soon  began  to  claim  exclusive  cognisance  of  all  matters 
in  civil  life  which  could  be  construed  into  breaches 
of  faith,  and  interpreted  as  spiritual  offences  or  sin ; 
while  the  increase  of  appeals  to  Rome,  combined  with 
the  extension  of  its  legatine  administration,  paralysed 
even  the  authority  of  the  courts  themselves,  and  crippled 
the  free  action  of  the  Church.  The  disorders  which 
ensued  at  length  grew  so  serious  as  to  call  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State — the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
enacted — and  a  conflict  between  the  temporal  and  ecclesi- 
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astical  authorities   began  and   continued   down  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Conqueror,  when  he  effected 
this  change,  had  any  intention  of  exempting  the  clergy 
from  their  responsibility  to  the  common  law  of  the  laud, 
nor  yet  of  furthering  the  policy  of  Rome,  in  the  creation 
of  a  separate  clerical  caste,  solely  responsible  to  the  ponti- 
fical court.  He  undoubtedly  supported  this  policy  so  far 
as  it  was  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the 
priesthood ;  but  within  his  own  realm,  he  allowed  of  no 
superior  but  himself  whether  in  spiritual  or  civil  affairs. 
English  kings  had  never  paid  fealty  to  Rome,  nor  would 
he ;  none  should  be  acknowledged  pope  within  his  realm,  nor 
legate  enter  the  kingdom  without  his  permission ;  nor  should 
any  synod  or  legatine  court  be  held  without  his  royal  license. 
And  although  he  had  granted  the  Church  her  own  inde- 
pendent courts,  these  were  intended  for  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy,  and  not  for  the  correction  or  excommunication  of  his 
lay  subjects,  unless  he  so  ordered.  Such  stringent  regula- 
tions, worked  well  enough  under  the  friendly  relations  which 
existed  between  William  and  his  archbishop,  and  they 
formed  the -basis  of  that  customary  law  which  afterwards 
supported  the  Church  in  her  resistance  against  papal 
aggression.  But  when  the  Red  King  set  up  the  reign  of 
brute  force,  and  was  aided  therein  by  an  unprincipled 
minister,  the  supremacy  established  by  William  was  con- 
verted into  a  hateful  tyranny.  Bishops  had  been  admitted 
originally  into  the  Witenagemote,  simply  on  account  of  their 
superior  knowledge,  and  the  sacredness  of  their  office ;  but 
the  introduction  of  feudalism,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
old  national  assembly  into  a  feudal  council,  placed  them  in 
a  different  position.  The  lands  attached  to  their  sees  were 
then  converted  into  fiefs :  remaining  bishops  they  also 
became   barons  of  the   realm ;    and  in    the   latter   capacity 
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alone,  were  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Great  Council.  No 
difficulty  had  arisen  from  this  dual  character  of  the  episcopal 
dignity  under  the  Conqueror's  rule.  He  invariably  accepted 
Lanfranc's  nominees,  and  invested  them  with  their  tempo- 
ralities ;  and  when  vacancies  occurred  he  respected  the  terms 
on  which  Church  endowments  had  been  originally  granted, 
appropriating  the  revenues  to  spiritual  uses  until  an  appoint- 
ment was  made.  But  his  wild  and  ungovernable  son  scorned 
the  motives  of  pious  founders,  and  made  no  disguise  of  his 
deliberate  purpose  to  enslave  the  Church,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  same  feudal  servitude  which  then  fettered  the  Church  of 
France.  Directly  he  was  free  from  the  curbing  genius  of 
Lanfranc,  he  fell  upon  the  lands  of  Canterbury,  and  appro- 
priated their  revenues  for  the  next  five  years.  Other  bene- 
fices, as  the  incumbents  died,  were  plundered  in  like 
manner,  and  no  successors  appointed  unless  they  paid  the 
price  of  preferment  after  the  fashion  of  feudal  usage. 
Simony  thus  spread  through  the  priesthood ;  venality  and 
corruption  crept  into  the  professed  sanctuaries  of  purity  and 
unselfishness ;  and  the  clergy,  unable  to  escape  royal  exac- 
tions, turned  aside  from  their  spiritual  duties,  to  find 
compensation  in  the  gains  of  secular  employment. 

A  serious  illness,  and  the  terror  of  death  at  length  forced 
the  royal  sinner  into  a  penitent  mood,  and  Anselm, 
Lanfranc's  successor  in  the  abbacy  of  Bee,  was  hastily  forced 
into  the  longstanding  vacancy  of  Canterbury.  Soon  after 
this  was  done,  Rufus  began  to  recover ;  he  revoked  forthwith 
all  his  promises  of  amendment,  and  Anselm  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  customary  gift  on  entering  upon  his  office.  The 
smallness  of  the  sum  he  offered  gave  high  offence  to  the 
king,  and  out  of  this  simple  circumstance  began  the  first 
contention  in  our  history  between  Church  and  State.  At 
that  time,  two  rival  popes  claimed  the  seat  of  St.  Peter, 
neither  of  whom  had,  as  yet,  been  acknowledged  by  Rufus. 
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Anselm,  while  abbot  of  Bee,  had  made  choice  of  Urban,  and 
he  now  expressed  his  intention  to  ask  that  pope  for  the 
pallium  of  his  new  office.  But  the  archbishop  was  now  an 
English  subject,  and  this  virtual  recognition  of  a  pope,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  king,  was  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and 
an  accroachment  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Considering  the 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  supreme  pontiff 
and  Christian  princes,  the  decision  of  such  a  question  clearly 
pertained  to  the  sovereign  of  the  realm.  It  was  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  If  the  prince  declared  for  one  of  two  rival 
popes,  and  his  first  subject  and  chief  counsellor  for  the 
other,  the  conflict  of  allegiance,  and  the  consequent  anta- 
gonism of  the  two  powers  of  society,  would  plunge  the 
kingdom  into  disorder.  Anselm  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
matter  as  the  sole  concern  of  the  Church,  and  so  declined  to 
give  way;  in  which  course  of  conduct  he  was  not  free  from 
blame.  But  pope  and  king  were  much  more  culpable ;  for 
the  first  sold  the  pallium  to  the  other,  with  power  to  give  or 
withhold  it,  as  he  pleased — a  position  scandalous  to  the 
pope,  and  untenable  by  the  king,  which  he  was  compelled  in 
the  end  to  surrender  to  the  churchman  he  had  wronged. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  common  opinion  of  his  time  credited 
Anselm  with  being  the  only  man  of  whom  Rufus  stood  in 
awe.  The  saintliness  of  the  primate's  character  could 
hardly  fail  to  exert  some  restraining  influence  upon  such  a 
king ;  but  Anselm,  more  accustomed  to  cloisters  than  to 
courts,  lacked  the  sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom  necessary  to 
any  efficient  check  or  control  over  the  ungovernable  spirit  of 
his  sovereign  ;  and  Rufus  simply  resolved  to  rid  himself  of 
an  irritating  and  accusing  presence  by  forcing  the  archbishop 
either  to  quit  or  resign  his  see.  For  this  purpose  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  defeat  of  the  royal  forces  on  the  Welsh 
marches,  to  charge  Anselm  as  contributory  to  the  disaster, 
through  the  defective  equipment  of  the  military  contingent 
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he  had  sent  into  the  field.  The  charge  was  to  be  heard  in 
the  Curia  Regis  where  the  king  was  sole  judge.  Thus 
barred  from  all  hope  of  justice,  Anselm  appealed  to  the  pope 
and  left  the  kingdom. 

But  although  he  then  gave  up  the  strife,  it  was  not 
destined  that  he  should  escape  further  controversy  with  the 
temporal  ruler.  The  burning  question  of  Lay  Investiture 
then  agitated  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  present  at  the  Lateran  Council  (1099),  wherein 
he  heard  the  Pope  solemnly  curse  all  priests  who  submitted 
to  such  investiture,  and  did  homage  for  their  benefices  as  for 
lay  fiefs.  Now  Anselm,  as  well  as  Lanfranc  had  gone 
through  the  forbidden  ceremony,  after  the  established  and 
unquestioned  usage  of  both  England  and  Normandy,  without 
either  of  them  entertaining  any  scruple  of  conscience  as  to 
the  impropriety  or  illegality  of  his  conduct.  But  this 
Lateran  decree  altogether  changed  Anselm's  views;  and 
when  Henry  the  First  recalled  him  from  exile,  he  promptly 
told  the  king  that  he  could  not  renew  the  homage  he  had 
rendered  to  Rufus,  nor  receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  a 
layman.  The  new  sovereign  had  already  corrected  the 
abuses  of  his  brother's  reign,  and  given  solid  proof  of  his 
good  will  to  the  Church ;  but  no  concession  would  turn  the 
primate  from  his  resolution,  while  Henry  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  rights  which  were  his  by  the  customs 
of  the  realm.  It  was  not  the  abstract  nature  of  the  question 
which  disturbed  Anselm,  nor  yet  the  principle  which 
governed  lay  fiefs  and  offices,  that  renewal  of  homage  indi- 
cated the  expiration  of  his  commission,  on  the  demise  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  reversion  of  his  office  to  the  crown. 
With  him  it  was  a  question  of  allegiance,  as  to  which  lord. 
Pope  or  King,  his  obedience  was  primarily  due. 

The  tempers  of  the  two  men  prevented  any  personal 
feelings  embittering  the  dispute,  and  like  friendly  litigants 
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they  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope. 
Paschal  II,  the  reigning  pontiff,  had  no  liking  for  this  office  ; 
he  conscientiously  abhorred  the  question,  and  the  political 
complications  of  his  position  at  that  time  intensified  this 
feeling.  According  to  his  view,  expressed  by  letter  to 
Anselm,  the  Church  ought  never  to  have  subjected  herself  to 
the  State  and  to  feudal  domination  by  accepting  lands  and 
fiefs ;  she  ought  to  be  content  with  her  tithes  and  the 
otferings  of  the  faithful,  and  so  maintain  her  independence. 
But  Paschal,  as  head  of  the  Church,  could  not  withdraw 
from  the  decree  of  his  Council ;  he  therefore  suspended 
judgment  for  some  years,  during  which  affairs  did  not 
proceed  smoothly,  and  Anselm  was  again  absent  from  his 
post  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of 
the  Church  and  the  clergy.  The  contention  was  at  last 
happily  settled  by  a  compromise — openly  and  fairly — after 
full  debate  in  a  great  council  of  the  realm  (1107).  The  king 
surrendered  the  ceremony  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and 
crosier,  tacitly  acknowledging  that  the  spiritual  authority  was 
not  his  to  give ;  but  he  retained  the  oath  of  homage  and  his 
consequent  lordship  over  ecclesiastical  temporalities.  Four- 
teen years  afterwards,  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which 
terminated  the  contemporary,  but  longer  and  more  disastrous 
struggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  was  drawn  on  the  same 
lines,  and  the  English  sovereign,  whose  good  sense  and 
diplomatic  ingenuity  really  effected  the  earlier  reconciliation, 
must  also  be  credited  for  leading  the  way  to  the  later  one. 
Henry's  genius  was  of  that  order  which  inclined  him  to 
break  down  opposition  by  a  policy  of  w^atchful  waiting, 
rather  than  by  prompt  and  straightforward  action ;  and  to 
use  expedients  so  adroitly,  that  while  seeming  to  have  no 
thought  of  the  end  in  view,  he  was  approaching  it  all  the 
time  by  a  strategy  of  parallels.  And  thus  while  the  arch- 
bishop gained  the  show,  the  king  obtained  the  substance  of 
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victory ;  the  disposal  of  wealthy  sees  and  abbeys  remained 
still  in  his  hands,  and  he  lost  none  of  the  royal  supremacy 
as  it  had  been  exercised  by  his  father.  The  Church,  in  fact, 
became  in  his  hands  a  great  state  department,  whose 
ministers  were  civil  servants,  and  whose  richest  benefices 
were  dispensed  as  the  rewards  of  zeal  and  loyalty  in  his 
service.  Although  this  withdrawal  of  the  clergy  from  their 
proper  functions  was  inevitable  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
no  class  among  the  laity  equally  capable  of  discharging  the 
higher  duties  of  secular  administration,  and  the  State 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  employment  of  a  body  of 
educated  and  well  trained  men,  it  did  not  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  subsequently  injurious  to 
both.  For  when  Henry's  firm  control  was  gone,  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  occupying  all  the  great  government 
offices,  asserted  their  superiority  to  the  civil  power,  and 
erected  the  Church  above  the  State.  It  was  just  as  it  had 
been  in  feudal  France,  two  centuries  before.  The  bishops, 
in  council  assembled,  solemnly  declared  that  the  chief  right 
in  the  election  of  a  sovereign  pertained  to  the  clergy ;  they 
cited  Stephen  before  their  synods  as  an  oifender  amenable  to 
their  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  end  they  deposed  him  from  the 
throne  which  he  had  certaintly  mounted  by  their  aid.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  Church  was  a  pattern  of  order  during  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry,  and  that  her 
dignitaries  laboured  to  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  It  is 
true,  that  the  great  Cistercian  reform  then  spread  through 
the  land  and  dotted  it  with  monasteries ;  and  that  the  pre- 
lacy was  the  only  body  of  men  who  displayed  any  political 
ability  or  unity  of  purpose.  But  their  possession  of  castles 
and  military  retainers,  and  their  active  participation  in  the 
general  hostility,  prevented  them  rendering  any  efficient 
service  as  messengers  of  peace  :  and  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
civil  power  they  found  only  an  opportunity  for  their  own 
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aggrandisement.  No  permanent  order  was  then  possible, 
except  that  which  rested  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
supreme  secular  magistrate;  and  incompetency  in  him 
meant  social  chaos.  The  sore  need  was,  a  ruler,  not 
only  able  to  govern,  but  able  also  to  make  his  position 
as  the  sovereign  prince  felt  throughout  the  nation.  Such 
a  ruler  appeared  in  Henry  Plantagenet ;  but  his  determi- 
nation to  make  the  central  administration  the  vindicator 
and  guardian  of  justice  and  peace,  involved  him  in  a  strife 
with  the  Church,  which  disturbed  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign. 

Apart  from  the  woeful  condition  of  his  kingdom,  there 
were  several  considerations  which  at  that  time,  prompted 
Henry's  resolution.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  then  wield- 
ing the  Imperial  sceptre,  and  contending  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff  for  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power.  The  study 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  had  been  recently  revived  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Western  Europe  generally,  and  although  the 
Church  first  took  advantage  of  the  new  study,  in  adapting  its 
principles  to  the  procedure  of  her  own  courts,  these  princi- 
ples also  commended  themselves  as  efficient  aids,  especially 
to  a  prince  who,  like  Henry,  was  bent  upon  the  establishment 
of  his  own  supreme  and  single  authority.  And  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  minister,  very  early  admitted  to  his  council, 
had  been  already  sent  out  to  the  great  Italian  university  of 
Bologna  for  the  special  purpose  of  mastering  the  new  learn- 
ing. Thomas  Becket,  the  minister  in  question,  was  thus 
well  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him  ;  and  in  his 
capacity  as  chancellor  he  vigorously  prosecuted  the  reforms  of 
his  royal  master,  every  department  of  the  State  being  quick- 
ened into  activity  by  his  remarkable  administrative  ability. 
Although  an  ecclesiastic,  but  of  a  minor  order,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  King  in  order  to  secure  clerical  influence  in 
the  royal   councils,  his   character  was   such  that   whatever 
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master  he  served,  he  served  faithfully  and  well.     He  accord- 
ingly  devoted    himself  entirely   to    the    furtherance    of  the 
King's   plans,  no   regard   for   the    liberties  of  the   Church 
being    allowed   to   interfere   with  his   enthusiastic  partisan- 
ship   in   the    interests    of  the    crown.     He    defended    royal 
claims  against  the   Church  on  all  occasions ;   and  scutage, 
the    war    tax    which    he    instituted    in    lieu    of    personal 
service  in  the  field,  was  relentlessly  exacted  from  all  knight's 
fees  alike,    spiritual    and    temporal,    in    spite    of   indignant 
protests  from  the  clergy,  who  denounced  him  as  an  enemy 
and  persecutor.     When  Henry  offered  his  resolute  chancellor 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  had  ample  warrant  for  expecting  to 
find  in  the  churchman,  the  same  loyal  and  powerful  ally  he 
had  found  in  the  statesman.     Becket  knew  what  was  in  the 
king's  mind  with  regard  to  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  had  seriously  relaxed  since  the  institution  of 
Spiritual  Courts,  and,  in  the  recent  suspension  of  sovereign 
authority,  had   grown  into  a  public  scandal.     All  who  had 
taken   the   tonsure,  including   even    their  servants  and  de- 
pendents,   claimed    the    privilege    of    being    tried    in    these 
courts ;  and  since  the  Canon  Law  administered  therein  im- 
posed no  heavier  punishment  than  stripes  and  degradation, 
offenders  convicted  of  capital  crimes  escaped    the  extreme 
penalty  which  they  would  have  incurred  in  the  tribunals  of 
the  crown.     Supported  by  his  chancellor  and  his  other  great 
officers,   Henry    had   already  overthrown   the  power    of  the 
feudal  barons,  and  restored  some  degree  of  order  among  his 
lay  subjects.     He  was  therefore  not  disposed  to  permit  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  people  to  transgress  without  restraint. 
Becket  knew  all  this,  and  as  chancellor  coincided  with  his 
sovereign's  views ;    but  he   also   knew,   that   if  he   became 
the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  his  bounden 
.duty  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  that  Church,  and  shield  it 
from  secular  interference.     He  accordingly  declined  the  pro- 
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ferred  dignity,  and  held  out  for  more  than  a  year,  frankly 
warning  the  king  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow  his 
acceptance.  Henry  did  not  believe  in  his  minister's  pro- 
testations. He  had  now  overcome  all  opposition  through  his 
extended  dominion ;  his  enormous  energy  and  imperious  will 
had  pushed  all  his  schemes  to  a  victorious  fruition,  and  he 
was  sanguine  that  his  present  design  of  uniting  the  chancery 
with  the  primacy,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  reducing  Church  and  State  to  the  control  of  one 
supreme  bureau  would  be  equally  successful.  Although  free 
from  the  impurity  around  him,  Becket  had  never  made  any 
profession  of  sanctity.  His  habits  had  been  altogether 
worldly,  and  the  king,  blinded  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  pur- 
pose, failed  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  his  minister  chang- 
ing them.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  Bowing  to  the  new 
obligations  imposed  by  his  consecration,  Becket  immediately 
put  on  the  character  of  a  saint  and  ascetic,  and  threw  off  the 
chancellorship  in  order  to  be  free  from  every  secular  bond. 
Then  began  a  series  of  petty  provocations  and  revenges  which 
quickly  kindled  into  a  burning  conflict  whose  flames  were 
not  quenched  for  many  a  year. 

The  first  outburst  occurred  in  the  Council  of  West- 
minster (Oct.  1163),  when  Becket  had  been  archbishop 
for  little  more  than  a  year.  Many  clerks  were  awaiting 
their  trial  for  heinous  crimes,  and  in  order  to  ward  off 
adverse  criticism,  Becket  severely  punished  all,  save  one, 
who  was  accused  of  manslaughter  and  set  free.  Dissatis- 
fied with  his  discharge,  the  king's  justiciary  commanded  the 
ofi'ender  to  be  brought  before  the  secular  court.  The  clerk 
defied  the  royal  officer,  and  although  the  archbishop  sharply 
dealt  with  him  for  this  contempt,  the  culprit's  escape  from 
the  penalty  due  to  the  greater  ofience  highly  offended  the 
king,  and  he  personally  requested  the  Council  to  consider, 
whether  such  offending  clerks  should  not  be  tried  at  common 
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law,  and  if  found  guilty,  degraded  by  the  bishop,  and  there 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  secular  officers  for  punishment. 
Other  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  particularly  the 
undue  enlargement  of  their  jurisdiction  over  causes  which 
brought  in  fines  were  also  pressed  for  reform,  and  a  return 
to  the  customs  of  Henry  the  First  generally  demanded. 
Afraid  of  the  confiscation  of  their  temporalities,  the  bishops 
showed  a  disposition  to  give  way ;  but  the  primate,  standing 
on  the  lofty  ground  of  his  order,  declared  that  clerks  were 
not  amenable  to  any  earthly  jurisdiction,  and  any  surrender 
of  their  immunities  would  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  Guilty  clerks  should  be  unfrocked,  and  if  they 
were  again  culpable,  they  could  be  dealt  with  like  other 
layman.  Overcome  by  the  archbishop's  vehemence,  the 
bishops,  wavered,  and  referring  to  the  proposed  renewal  of 
the  customs,  declared  with  Becket  their  willingness  to  obey 
them  in  all  things,  "  saving  their  order."  Thereupon  the 
king  burst  forth  into  one  of  his  uncontrollable  fits  of  rage,  and 
left  the  Council,  the  bishops,  terrified  at  the  consequences 
which  might  fall  upon  them,  following  him  and  making  an 
abject  submission.  Even  the  primate  was  induced  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  phrase,  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  king ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  public  and 
formal  assent  would  satisfy  Henry,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  famous  Council  of  Clarendon  was  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  (1164).  In  the  meantime  Becket 
reflected  and  repented ;  the  bishops  also  recovered  their 
equanimity,  and  when  the  Council  assembled  they  required 
that  the  customs  which  they  were  called  upon  to  accept 
should  be  plainly  set  forth.  This  reasonable  proposal 
was  at  once  responded  to  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
sixteen  in  number,  and  drawn  up  with  legal  technicality  by 
\h.e  Grand  Justiciary  and  his  assistant  lawyers.  They  were 
altogether   feudal    in    form   and    spirit ;    they   asserted   the 
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supremac}'  of  the  sovereign  lord  over  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons and  affairs ;  and  declared  both  clergy  and  laity  to  be 
equally  subject  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The  point 
especially  under  dispute  was  not  so  accurately  stated  as  to 
settle  the  question  decisively.  It  was  ordained  that  a  clerk 
accused  of  crime  should  be  first  brought  before  the  king's 
court  for  examination,  and  then  tried  in  the  Spiritual  court 
in  presence  of  the  royal  officers ;  but  if  he  were  there  con- 
victed, it  was  not  stated  that  he  should  be  taken  back  to  the 
other  court  for  sentence,  only  that  the  Church  should  pro- 
tect him  no  longer.  Neither  did  the  Constitutions  provide 
that,  if  the  spiritual  court  acquitted  him,  be  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  temporal  court  again  and  undergo  a 
second  trial.  A  convicted  clerk,  deprived  of  his  benefit  of 
clergy,  was  undoubtedly,  being  then  a  layman,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  temporal  court,  and  in  view  of  this,  the  statute  is 
probably  clear  enough  in  its  intention;  but  when  law  became 
a  science,  and  the  decisions  of  judges  often  turned  upon 
legal  niceties,  the  vagueness  of  expression  presented  a 
weak  point  to  the  attack  of  an  acute  lawyer.  This  question, 
however,  lost  its  importance  in  Becket's  estimation  when 
he  reviewed  the  whole  body  of  the  Constitutions  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  Church.  Instead 
of  a  distinct  imperiunt  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head, 
he  saw  the  Church  reduced  to  an  imjjerium  in  imperlo, 
as  she  was  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons  and  "William  the 
Norman ;  with  her  bishops  deprived  of  much  of  their 
authority,  and  controlled  in  all  their  relations  with  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  her  synods  crippled  in  their  legislative 
action,  and  her  revenues  diminished  by  the  curtailed  jurisdic- 
tion of  her  courts.  Feeling  the  full  force  of  this  deadly  blow 
to  the  principle  for  which  he  contended,  Becket,  withdrew 
his  promise  of  assent,  and  firmly  refused  to  put  his  seal  to 
the  document.     None  supported  him,  and  he  stood  absolutely 
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alone.  The  great  state  officers,  justiciaries  and  magistrates 
had  always  watched  the  growing  pretensions  of  the  Spiri- 
tual courts  with  hostility,  convinced  that  two  powers,  with 
diverse  legal  codes,  could  not  rule  the  land  together.  The 
barons  were  jealous  of  the  rivalry  of  men  of  ignoble  birth, 
and  would  have  cut  down  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment to  their  own  chaplains  and  the  parish  priesthood ; 
while  the  bishops,  who  had  never  heartily  supported  their 
primate,  now  took  the  side  of  his  opponents.  In  this  critical 
juncture,  Becket  twice  essayed  to  quit  the  country  without 
the  king's  knowledge.  Adverse  winds  saved  him  from  this 
violation  of  the  law,  and  its  consequent  confiscation  of  his 
goods.  But  his  ruin  was  determined  upon,  and  a  council 
presently  held  at  Northampton  fined  him  heavily  for  denying 
justice  to  a  suitor  in  his  court ;  and  declared  him  "  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king  "  for  refusing  to  appear  to  the  king's  writ 
when  summoned  to  Westminster.  When  all  his  personal 
property  was  thus  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  no  further 
plunder  remained,  he  was,  without  warning,  called  upon 
to  account  for  all  the  revenues  he  had  received  from  vacant 
benefices  during  the  period  of  his  Chancellorship.  Other 
charges  followed,  amid  scenes  intensely  dramatic.  Arrayed 
in  his  archiepiscopal  robes,  and  bearing  his  cross,  he  denied 
his  responsiblity  to  the  Council,  and  forbade  the  bishops 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  with  the  temporal  lords.  He 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  having  thus  boldly  defied  the  royal 
supremacy,  erected  afresh  by  the  Constitutions,  he  fled  from 
Northampton  and  found  refuge  in  France.  Thenceforward 
the  feud  between  king  and  primate,  ceasing  to  be  a  strife  of 
principles,  degenerated  into  a  personal  contest,  and  we  need 
not  prolong  the  overworn  story.  Nothing  less  than  entire 
surrender  would  satisfy  either  of  the  combatants.  Shows  of 
reconciliation  were  made,  but  no  terms  of  peace  could  be 
arranged  ;    and  the   quarrel  expanded  and  penetrated  until 
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every  element  of  disaffection  throughout  Henry's  extensive 
dominions  was  drawn  into  it.  Becket  had  shown  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  especially  in  the  recent  council,  the 
consciousness  of  danger  to  his  life ;  but  unyielding  in  soul, 
and  possessed  of  unusual  strength  and  stature,  he  could  not 
fear.  His  long  exile,  however,  and  the  continual  brooding 
over  his  wrongs,  at  length  bred  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  fanatic, 
and  he  courted  death,  in  the  belief  that  a  violent  end  would 
crown  his  cause  with  the  triumph  of  martyrdom.  When  this 
dread  anticipation  was  realized,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  his 
object  had  been  attained.  The  king,  whose  rash  words 
gave  incentive  to  the  crime,  cleared  himself  by  oath  of  all 
complicity  in  it,  and  put  the  Constitutions  aside.  Reports 
presently  spread  among  the  people  that  the  martyr's  relics 
were  working  miracles  ;  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  rather  hostile  to  the  primate  during  his  life,  now 
accepted  him  as  their  patron  saint ;  papal  canonisation 
quickly  followed  ;  and  for  the  next  three  hundred  years 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  all  ranks.  Even  the  king  himself, 
when  the  rebellions  of  his  sons  on  both  sides  the  Channel 
smote  him  with  compunction  for  his  violence  towards  the 
saint,  visited  the  tomb  of  his  glorified  foe,  and  submitted 
to  scourging  penance.  But  be3'ond  all  this  outburst  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  worship  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  pilgrims,  Becket's  tragic  fate  accomplished  nothing 
for  which  he  had  striven.  Henry  crushed  every  revolt, 
and  rose  therefrom  undisputed  lord  of  his  realm  in  both 
Church  and  State.  He  kept  sees  and  abbeys  vacant  for 
years,  and  filled  them  with  his  nominees,  promoting  only 
those  who  had  been  the  archbishop's  sworn  enemies,  or  those 
whom  he  could  safely  trust.  The  clergy  were  brought 
before  the  civil  courts,  none  daring  to  protest ;  the  claims  of 
Rome  were  narrowly  watched,  and  her  legates  kept  entirely 
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under  command;  and  from  this  time  forward  a  band  of 
official  nobility,  sagacious  judges,  and  astute  lawyers,  trained 
in  the  great  courts  which  the  king  had  instituted  and  remo- 
delled, set  themselves  in  steady  opposition  to  the  Spiritual 
courts,  and  the  Canon  or  allied  Civil  Law  which  regulated 
their  proceedings.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  reforms 
effected  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  England  had  the 
advantage  of  France  by  at  least  a  century,  and  of  Germany, 
by  a  much  longer  period  ;  and  she  stood  alone  in  Western 
Europe  as  the  sturdy  defender  of  those  ancient  national 
customs  which^  Henry's  new  school  of  legists  began  to  build 
up  with  scientific  precision  into  an  orderly  system  of  law  and 
judicial  procedure.  How  this  defence  was  maintained,  and 
the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  carried  on  by  the 
rival  jurisdictions,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  paper. 
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ALMOST  A  QUEEN  : 
a  chapter  from  french  history. 

By  JOSIAH  MARPLES. 

I. 

In  the  year  1643,  while  in  England  King  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  were  at  deadly  feud,  our  neighbour  France 
became,  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  subject  to  his  elder 
son,  a  boy  five  years  of  age.  The  young  King  was,  during 
his  minority,  to  be  under  the  governance  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Regency. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  Cardinal 
Mazarin  was  Prime  Minister,  and  he  retained  his  post  under 
the  Ee^ent,  although  it  is  known  that  she  was  decidedly 
averse  to  him.  Mazarin  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  security  of  his  position  that  he  should  ingratiate 
himself  with  her,  and  to  a  wily  Italian  it  was  not  difficult, 
by  such  attentions  as  he  paid  to  her,  to  secure  what  little 
heart  she  had  left,  and  it  is  even  stated  that  he  married 
her  eventually,  which,  however,  would  appear  to  be  impos- 
sible, as  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mazarin  was  a  priest,  for 
it  is  on  record  that  he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to 
his  niece  Laura,  Duchess  of  Mercury,  on  her  deathbed. 

Having  thus  made  his  position  secure,  and  become,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  dictator  of  France,  the  Court,  in 
September,  1647,  observed  the  arrival  at  his  palace  of  three 
little  girls  and  a  little  boy,  to  fetch  whom  a  Noailles  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  with  a  grand  equipage  ;  a  La  Rochefou- 
cauld was  appointed  governor  to  them,  after  having  filled 
the  same  office  to  the  young  king ;  and  the  Queen  mother 
allowed   them  to  be  brought  up  with  the   royal    children. 
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These  young  strangers  bore  obscure  Italian  names — three 
were  Mancini,  and  one  Martinozzi.  Three  more  Mancini 
and  a  Martinozzi  arrived  in  1653,  and  two  more  Mancini  in 
1655  ;  these  made  a  total  of  ten  persons  to  be  provided  with 
dowers,  offices,  pensions,  and  alliances.  They  were  the 
children  of  the  two  sisters  of  Mazarin. 

Some  of  the  sharper  French  people,  less  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  this  family  than  by  the  promise  of  their  cost- 
liness, saw  with  chagrin  the  great  part  which  their  uncle 
evidently  intended  them  to  play.  Superstitious,  but  without 
religion ;  witty,  extravagant,  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in 
everything,  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  objects  of  art, 
attended  by  astrologers  and  writers  who  educated  them  to  a 
higher  degree  than  was  customary.  Their  tastes  remained 
Italian,  and  tbe  art  of  subjugation  seemed  to  come  natural 
to  them.  Elegant  and  refined,  no  lady  of  the  Court  could 
pose  herself  better  than  a  Mazarin,  nor  could  any  compete 
with  them  at  the  theatre,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  a  fHe. 
No  other  courtiers  had  read  so  much,  or  could  converse  with 
the  same  pertinence  and  skill  upon  so  great  a  diversity  of 
subjects.  None  could  hold  a  Court  with  so  much  discern- 
ment, grace,  and,  when  needed,  hauteur.  Two  of  them, 
Laura  Mancini,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Mercury,  and  Anna 
Maria  Martinozzi,  Princess  of  Conti,  were  born  with  sweet 
natures ;  they  became  devout,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
saints.  With  these  exceptions,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  a 
third,  Laura  Martinozzi,  who  became  Duchess  of  Modeua  and 
the  mother-in-law  of  James  II,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  family  was  subsequently  the  most  disreputable.  They 
looked  upon  life  as  a  game  in  which  only  fools  did  not 
score,  and  of  which  the  stakes  were  pleasure— if  forbidden, 
so  much  the  more  desirable.  They  all  seemed  to  lack  moral 
sense,  whicli,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
the   whole  family.      Mazarin   never  had   it,  and   his   nieces 
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were  equall}'  deficient.  The  Cardinal  was  rapacious,  and 
his  great  care  was  to  secure  wealth  for  himself.  With 
young  and  old,  he  played  to  win,  and  his  enemies  were 
never  tired  of  remarking  upon  his  singular  good  fortune. 
As  Prime  Minister  he  robbed  France,  without  being  par- 
ticular as  to  the  mode.  Like  Pauurge,  he  had  sixty-three 
methods  of  procuring  money,  of  which  the  least  dishonest 
was  stealing  it.  With  the  Cardinal,  the  most  honest  plan 
was  to  help  himself  from  the  royal  coffers.  This  was 
certainly  better  than  some  of  his  methods  —  such,  for 
example,  as  selling  water  to  the  starving  soldiers  at  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk.  By  dint  of  pillage  he  left  a  fortune, 
amassed  at  a  time  when  France  was  ruined  by  foreign  wars 
and  internal  broils,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  a  sum  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  annual  revenue  of  France  at  that  time  was  only 
fifty  millions. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  the  great  Cardinal;  it  is  one 
of  his  nieces  who  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  These  young 
ladies,  leaving  humble  parental  homes  in  obscure  places  in 
Italy,  found  in  Paris  an  uncle,  master  of  France,  whose 
military  escort  equalled  that  of  the  King;  they  found  palaces, 
luxury,  wealth ;  they  installed  themselves  in  their  new 
position  with  the  ease  of  girls  whom  nothing  could  astonish, 
and  they  took  a  flight  which  drew  upon  them  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Their  brilliancy  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Bengal  fire,  which  it  somewhat  resembled  in  its  suddenness, 
its  strange  glare,  and  its  short  duration.  Clamours,  scan- 
dals, disgrace,  ruin,  exile,  death,  eventually  broke  upon  this 
ambitious  baud  and  destroyed  them,  not,  however,  before 
they  had  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  Europe,  one  of  them,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
becoming  mother-in-law  to  a  King  of  England. 

We   have  selected   Marie   Mancini    amongst   the   seven 
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cousins  because  she  failed  to  become  Queen  of  France  ;  but 
without  this  distinction,  she  merits  her  selection  as  a  type  of 
the  family,  representing  as  she  does  an  average  of  the 
Mazarin  morality,  equally  distant  from  its  saints  and  its 
profligates,  from  the  Princess  of  Conti  and  the  Countess  of 
Soissons.  Saint  Simon  said  of  her,  she  was  a  fool,  and 
therefore  the  best  of  the  Mazarins — a  well-founded  judg- 
ment. 

II. 

Amongst  the  nieces  which  arrived  in  1653  was  a  girl  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  who  appeared  to  the  Court  to 
be  a  prodigy  of  ugliness.  She  was  dark,  yellow-skinned, 
tall,  thin,  and  awkward.  She  had  a  neck  and  arms  which 
seemed  without  end.  Her  mouth  was  large  and  insipid,  her 
dark  eyes  were  hard  and  dull.  In  fact,  not  only  was  she 
devoid  of  a  single  charm,  but  there  was  no  ground  even  for 
hope  of  any.  Her  wit  was  in  the  future.  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  says,  "She  was  bold,  resolute,  passionate,  licentious, 
and  without  any  kind  of  civility  or  politeness."  In  the 
midst  of  her  sisters  and  cousins,  she  had  the  appearance  of 
a  wild  animal — lean,  bristling,  ready  to  bite.  This  ugly 
girl  was  Marie  Mancini. 

Despite  her  drawbacks,  Marie  was  a  true  daughter  of  the 
south,  all  fire,  impulse,  passion.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
fire  showed  itself  in  many  ways.  Her  large  dark  eyes 
glanced  and  glistened  softly.  Her  face  brightened  up.  Her 
voice  acquired  warm  accents  full  of  emotion,  and  her  ges- 
tures betrayed  the  impetuous  ardour  of  her  being.  At  the 
same  time,  her  mind  became  refined  by  mixing  with  polite 
society.  She  had  quitted  Rome,  knowing  by  heart  the 
Italian  poets,  especially  Ariosto,  and  she  soon  added  to  them 
the  French  ones.  Heroic  or  amorous  literature  was  equally 
welcome  to  her — the  one  took  hold  of  her  head,  the  other 
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filled  her  heart  to  overflowing.  She  loved  the  arts.  Thus 
ripening,  she  came  specially  into  notice  during  a  severe 
illness  which  attacked  the  young  King  in  1658,  and  which 
brought  him  to  death's  door.  Marie  disturbed  the  Court  by 
her  wild  cries,  her  sobs,  and  her  floods  of  tears.  Etiquette 
and  the  proprieties  had  no  rules  for  her,  and  she  abandoned 
herself  in  public  to  an  ungovernable  despair. 

It  was  remarked  that  other  members  of  the  family  were 
difl'erently  aff"ected.  The  Cardinal  hid  his  treasures,  removed 
his  household  goods,  and  paid  court  to  Monsieur  the  King's 
brother  and  heir  presumptive.  Marie's  sister  Olympe,  whose 
flirtation  with  the  King  had  given  rise  to  no  little  talk, 
quietly  played  cards — a  prince  who  was  about  to  die  was 
of  no  further  use,  and  had  no  interest  to  her.  When  the 
King,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  began  to  recover,  he  was 
told  of  the  grief  of  Mademoiselle  Marie — it  is  even  suggested 
that  she  told  him  herself.  The  King  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  although  he  had  had  amorous  dalliances,  he  had  never 
loved,  perhaps  because  he  was  yet  timid  with  women,  for  he 
was  a  youth  who  blushed,  and  paled,  and  trembled  when 
a  pretty  girl  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  his  tears  were  very 
near  the  surface.  Nearly  fifty  years  later,  Madame  de 
Maintenou  says  of  him,  "  He  frequently  sheds  tears,  over 
which  he  has  no  control."  The  thought  that  he  was  at 
last  the  object  of  a  great  passion — one  of  the  strong  loves 
which  he  imagined  to  be  his  due — excited  him.  He  looked 
again  at  Marie  Mancini,  and  thought  her  much  improved  ; 
he  spoke  to  her  with  warmth,  and  was  carried  away  as 
a  straw  before  the  wind.  He  loved  her  first  because  she 
loved  him ;  afterwards  from  a  noble  motive,  because  he 
found  in  her  a  lofty  spirit  from  contact  with  which  his  mind 
seemed  to  open  to  unknown  depths.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend this,  we  must  look  at  his  mental  condition.  Let  us 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  Louis  XIV  of  history,  the  Sun 
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King,  assured  of  his  position  as  chief  star,  and  remember 
what  he  was  when  twenty  years  old.  His  handsome  appear- 
ance and  courtly  natural  grace,  distinguishing  him  from  all 
around,  is  well  known ;  he  had  been  thoroughly  taught 
in  athletics,  and  danced  and  rode  on  horseback  marvellously 
well,  but  Mazarin  had  taken  care  that  he  should  learn 
nothing  more.  Louis  himself  avows  that  his  ignorance  was 
so  profound  that  he  did  not  know  its  depths.  He  only 
learned  what  he  was  taught,  and  the  Cardinal  had  confined 
his  teaching  to  playing  with  his  nieces.  His  ideas  needed 
awakening,  and  as  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  arouse  them, 
they  still  slumbered  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Marie 
became  his  friend,  and  this  was  as  a  burst  of  sunshine  in 
a  dark  place.  He  learned  more  in  six  months  than  in  all 
his  life  previously.  She  opened  to  him  the  world  of 
heroism — heroes  of  love,  of  constancy,  of  self-denial,  and  of 
glory.  She  revealed  to  him  the  great  or  subtle,  noble  or 
passionate  sentiments  which  gave  a  zest  to  life.  She 
reproached  him  with  his  ignorance,  and  herself  became  his 
tutor ;  teaching  him  Italian,  she  filled  his  mind  with  poetry, 
romances,  and  tragedies,  reading  to  him  prose  and  verse 
with  a  loving  voice,  the  intonation  of  which  soothed  or 
intoxicated  him.  She  accustomed  him  to  converse  with 
men  of  distinction  and  of  mature  age,  piqued  him  with 
emulation,  and  aided  him  to  acquire  nobility  of  speech  and 
accuracy  of  expression.  To  her,  also,  he  was  indebted  for 
his  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

He  owed  her  more  than  all  this.  She  fired  his  ambition, 
and  made  him  ashamed  of  having  no  dreams  of  greatness, 
no  desires  more  noble  than  the  choice  of  a  costume  or  the 
arrangement  of  a  pas  de  ballet.  Reminding  him  that  he 
was  a  king,  she  imbued  him  with  the  desire  to  be  a  great 
one,  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot. 

Before  Marie  devoted  hei-self  to  his  tuition,  the  King's 
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thoughts  with  respect  to  her  were  much  the  same  as  towards 
the  other  young  folks  around,  and  she  has  placed  on  record, 
with  much  grace,  the  gradual  growth  of  feelings  of  a  warmer 
nature.     She  says  : — 

"  The  familiar  terms  upon  which  I  lived  with  the  King 
and  his  brother  were  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  that  I  was 
able  to  say,  without  fear,  anything  I  wished,  and  I  seldom 
said  anything  which  displeased  them.  It  happened,  then, 
that  once,  when  we  had  gone  to  Fontainebleau  with  the 
Court — which  followed  us  everywhere — I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  King  did  not  dislike  me,  having  already 
sufficient  penetration  to  understand  that  silent  language 
which  is  more  eloquent  than  all  the  fine  words  in  the  world. 
I  also  found  that  my  partiality  for  the  King,  in  whom  I 
had  found  many  good  qualities,  and  a  nature  more  noble 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  had  opened  my 
eyes  in  this  matter  as  in  others.  The  witness  of  my  heart 
satisfied  me  that  I  had  made  a  conquest  of  great  importance. 
.  Indeed,  the  assiduities  of  the  King,  the  magnificent 
presents  which  he  gave  me,  and,  even  more  than  these,  his 
languishing  looks,  his  sighs,  and  the  complaisance  which  he 
showed  towards  all  my  wishes,  left  me  in  no  doubt  on  the 
subject." 

Languishings,  sighs,  and  presents — such  then,  as  now, 
was  the  customary  language  of  love,  and  so  far  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  this  from  other  afi'airs  of  the  same 
nature.  A  few  weeks  more,  however,  and  the  King  was 
subjugated  by  an  ardent  and  complex  passion,  which  com- 
bined tenderness,  gratitude,  admiration,  submission,  the 
trust  of  a  pupil  in  his  teacher,  and  the  special  attraction 
which  a  woman  of  the  south  exercises  on  a  man  of  the 
north.  Marie  Maucini  fanned  the  ilame  in  a  mode  charac- 
teristic of  her  nature.  She  cluug  closely  to  the  side  of  the 
King,  never  left  him,  beset  him,  but  knew  how  to  make  her 
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presence  sweet  and  necessary.  At  the  palace  she  seemed 
like  his  shadow,  while  he  had  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one  else. 
If  the  Court  journeyed,  Marie  mounted  her  horse,  and  went 
everywhere  with  her  Paladin.  For  them  there  was  neither 
winter  nor  summer,  rain  nor  cold ;  they  were  together,  and 
that  was  sufficient. 

She  accustomed  him  to  confide  to  her  all  his  projects,  all 
he  had  learned  or  heard ;  from  that  it  was  but  a  short  step 
to  his  consulting  her  on  everything,  and  that  step  was  soon 
taken. 

Absolute  mistress  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  King, 
Marie  longed  to  share  his  power.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
throne,  which  she  did  not  deem  out  of  her  reach.  Besides 
the  King,  there  were  but  two  people  who  had  a  voice  in  the 
matter ;  the  one  was  the  Queen  mother,  the  other  was  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Marie's  eldest  sister,  Laura,  had  married  the  Duke  of 
Mercury,  grandson  of  Henry  IV  and  La  Belle  Gabrielle  ; 
her  cousin,  Anna  Martinozzi,  had  married  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  brother  of  the  Great  Conde ;  another  cousin  had 
become  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  still  another,  Olympe,  had 
married  Eugene  de  Carignan,  of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy. 
At  one  time,  the  Cardinal  had  been  disposed  to  assist  the 
last  named  to  attach  the  King  and  become  Queen  of  France, 
so  that  there  was  no  reason  for  Marie  to  anticipate  any  oppo- 
sition from  her  uncle,  while  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Queen  mother,  however  she  might  object,  would 
eventually  give  way  to  the  will  of  the  Cardinal,  whom  Marie 
might  fairly  believe  was  willing  to  have  the  King  for  a 
nephew. 

In  fact,  the  uncle  wished  for  nothing  better.  He  would 
have  been  a  saint  if  he  bad  withstood  so  great  a  temptation ; 
but  Mazarin,  as  we  know,  was  no  saint.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  no  visionary,  willing  to  sacrifice  solid  advantages  for 
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pomp.  He  had  power  and  money,  aud  he  intended  to  keep 
them,  and  the  elevation  of  his  niece  to  the  throne  of  France 
would  ofler  him  no  consolation  for  their  loss.  This  was  the 
idea  that  was  always  before  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal  in 
the  difficult  game  he  was  playing.  A  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  time  says,  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  his  Eminence 
could  have  obtained  certain  guarantees  he  would  not  have 
opposed  the  marriage  of  the  King."  If  he  could  have 
obtained  certain  guarantees — that  was  all.  The  uncle  was 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  and  it  was  for  the  niece  not  to 
frighten  him. 

Unfortunately  for  her  dream,  Marie  Mancini  was  inca- 
pable of  prudence  ;  she  was  too  hasty  and  capricious  to  be 
shrewd.  We  have  seen  that  the  passion  of  the  King  for 
Marie  declared  itself  at  Fontainebleau,  and  some  stormy 
scenes  took  place  there,  which  caused  the  Queen  mother 
to  hasten  forward  negociations,  already  on  foot,  to  marry 
the  King  to  a  princess  of  Savoy.  The  alliance  was  not 
objectionable  to  the  Cardinal,  because  by  it  the  Queen  of 
France  would  be  cousin  to  his  niece  Olympe ;  still  he  gave 
his  niece  Marie  her  chances,  and  took  her  with  him  to 
Lyons,  where  the  interview  was  to  take  place  between  the 
King  and  the  proposed  wife.  In  her  Apology,  Marie  has 
described  her  feelings  on  setting  out  for  what  she  felt  was  a 
very  important  occasion.  "  There  was  a  tempest  which 
disturbed  its  sweetness  for  some  days " — she  is  speaking 
of  the  atmosphere  of  affection  in  which  she  lived — "  but  it 
quickly  passed  ;  they  spoke  of  marrying  the  King  to  the 
Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  and  that  rendered  necessary 
the  journey  to  Lyons  ;  the  news  was  sufficient  to  cause  much 
pain  and  anxiety  to  my  heart.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  have 
loved  to  imagine  what  torment  it  was." 

Marie  fought  bravely  ;  she  made  the  journey  from  Paris 
to  Lyons  almost  entirely  on  horseback,  side  by  side  with  the 
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King,  who  spoke  to  her  "  the  most  gallantly  in  the  world." 
In  the  evening,  at  the  inns  where  they  stayed  for  the  night, 
there  were  renewed  tete-d-tete  talks.  They  conversed  four  or 
five  hours  uninterruptedly,  with  the  inexhaustible  abundance 
of  lovers.  They  played  together,  danced  together,  ate 
together,  thought  together.  It  was  a  case  of  absolute 
possession.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  examples  known 
to  history,  of  the  complete  absorption  of  one  personality  by 
another,  without  the  aid  of  the  hypnotic  methods  known  to 
our  days.  It  did  not  appear  as  if  the  King  would  have 
a  single  chance  to  decide  for  himself,  or  any  possibility 
of  his  having  a  thought  which  was  not  suggested  to  him  by 
Marie. 

In  this  way  they  arrived  at  Lyons,  with  varied  feelings. 
The  Queen  mother  was  sad,  the  Savoy  marriage  was  not 
pleasing  to  her;  she  preferred  one  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
yet  she  feared  the  influence  of  "this  girl,"  if  some  treaty 
were  not  made  quickly.  Mazarin  was  content,  because  he 
had  at  hand  the  power  to  break  off  the  treaty  when  it  suited 
him  to  do  so.  He  had  found  at  Macon,  on  his  way  to 
Lyons,  an  envoy  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  who  was  autho- 
rised to  offer  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  to  Louis  XIV.  This 
meeting  he  had  kept  secret,  reserving  it  for  use  at  the  right 
moment.  The  comedy  was  so  cleverly  arranged,  and  so 
perfectly  played,  that  contemporary  writers  were  deceived, 
and  thought  the  appearance  of  Pimental  at  Lyons,  during 
the  interview  with  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  was  providential. 
M.  Chantelauze,  a  modern  historian,  whose  writings  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  quote  before,  has  discovered  that  on  this 
occasion  Providence  wore  a  red  gown,  and  spoke  French 
with  a  strong  Italian  accent.  We  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  Cardinal  was  not  blind  to  the  conduct  of  the  King  and 
his  niece  during  the  journey  to  Lyons,  and  that  he  was 
not  sorry  to  be  able  in  so  satisfactory  a   manner  to  close 
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the  interview  with  the  Savoyards,  which  we  may  briefly 
describe. 

Mazarin's  carriage  was  the  first  to  reach  the  rendezvous, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Queen  mother  and  her  son.  Marie 
was  left  behind  at  the  hotel,  where  she  spent  the  time  in 
imagining  what  was  taking  place.  The  two  Courts  met,  and 
the  Princess  Marguerite  appeared  in  all  the  eclat  of  such  an 
ugliness — to  speak  plainly — as  amazed  everyone  except  the 
King.  Louis  XIV  surrendered  to  her  at  first  sight.  He  had 
received  his  freedom  when  away  from  the  imperious  influ- 
ence which  Marie  had  over  him.  Explain  it  how  we  may, 
the  fascination  was  one  which  disappeared  with  the  charmer; 
the  infatuated  lover  vanished,  and  in  his  place  was  a  simple 
young  man  to  whom  was  presented  a  bride  whom  he  was 
quite  ready  to  marry.  He  ascended  into  the  carriage  of  the 
princess,  and  they  conversed  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives,  and  Marie  was  forgotten.  The  Duchess 
of  Savoy  contemplated  the  scene  with  delight,  the  Court  of 
France  was  astounded,  and  the  Queen  mother  was  in  a  state 
of  consternation. 

The  evening  of  this  curious  day  was  fraught  with 
great  uneasiness  to  all.  The  Queen  mother,  haunted  by 
the  ugliness  of  the  princess,  jeered  at  her  son,  prayed, 
reasoned,  and  wept,  but  only  received  for  reply  that  at 
last  he  was  master,  and  would  have  his  way.  The  Car- 
dinal shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  could  not 
interfere — it  was  not  his  business.  The  Queen  cried  to 
heaven  for  help,  and  caused  prayers  for  the  rupture  of  the 
negociations  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  convents  in  Lyons.  She 
forgot  in  her  trouble,  or  she  did  not  care  to  remember,  that 
she  had  at  hand  a  helper  more  powerful  than  all  the  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
let  loose  Marie  Mancini  to  humble  poor  Princess  Marguerite 
into  the  dust.     If  the  Queen  did  not  think  of  this,  Marie 
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thought  of  it  for  her,  and  was   not   long   in  making  the 
eflfort. 

Marie  had  watched  for  the  return  of  the  carriages,  and 
soon  learned  from  the  ladies  what  had  taken  place.  Re- 
signed and  plaintive,  she  would  have  been  lost ;  she  was 
bold  enough  to  be  jealous.  That  night  the  King  had  a 
scene.  "Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  Marie,  "to  take  so 
ugly  a  wife?"  This  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  reproaches  ; 
mockery  of  his  "  hunchback,"  scoldings,  eloquent,  fiery,  and 
bold,  quite  stunned  the  King.  It  is  even  suggested  that 
it  was  Marie  who  induced  him  to  take  a  very  bold  step 
next  morning.  It  was  that  he  should  step  accidentally 
into  the  dressing-room  of  the  princess  before  she  was 
dressed,  in  order  to  see  how  humpbacked  she  really  was, 
which  he  could  not  do  as  she  sat  in  the  carriage.  We 
are  not  informed  what  he  saw,  but  the  result,  either  of 
this  or  of  the  lecturing  he  had  received,  was  that  Mar- 
guerite was  forgotten,  and  the  Court  of  Savoy  was  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  the  old  hot  passion.  Mazarin  terminated 
this  indecent  exhibition  by  producing  Pimental,  the  Spanish 
envoy,  and  breaking  off  with  Savoy.  As  Marie  puts  it,  "the 
marriage  of  the  King  was  broken  off  with  the  same  promp- 
titude as  that  with  which  it  was  entered  upon.  Their  High- 
nesses returned  to  Savoy,  and  my  soul  recovered  at  the  same 
time  its  tranquillity."  The  months  which  followed  were  like 
an  impetuous  love  duet;  sure  that  she  was  loved,  Marie 
became  softer.  The  days  were  not  long  enough  for  their 
love-making,  and,  as  usual,  the  moonlight  had  to  be  utilised, 
and  when  Marie  re-entered  the  palace,  the  King  had  his  bed 
so  placed  that  he  could  at  least  breathe  the  same  air.  Time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  methods 
by  which  he  showed  his  infatuation,  which  lasted  all  the 
winter  of  1658-9.  Mazarin  assisted  with  complaisance. 
His  niece  had  always  showed  herself  amenable  to  him,  and 
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he  counted  upon  having  her — and,  through  her,  the  King — 
always  at  his  command.  By  phicing  Marie  on  the  throne, 
his  position  might  he  made  impregnable.  Anne  of  Austria 
would  be  indignant,  but  her  influence  was  waning,  and 
Mazarin  knew  how  to  make  her  give  way.  He  had  a  con- 
versation with  his  niece.  Marie  told  him  how  she  stood 
with  the  King,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  her  to 
become  Queen  if  he  would  help  her.  Mazarin  spoke  of 
it  one  day  to  the  Queen,  ridiculing  the  folly  of  his  niece,  but 
in  so  ambiguous  and  embarrassed  a  manner  as  to  allow  her 
to  see  very  clearly  that  he  was  not  averse  to  it.  She  replied, 
"I  do  not  believe,  M.  le  Cardinal,  that  the  King  is  capable 
of  this  weakness,  but  if  it  is  possible  that  he  has  any  such 
thoughts,  I  warn  you  that  France  will  rebel  against  you  and 
him,  and  I  will  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  and 
will  fight  against  my  son." 

Mazarin  never  forgave  this  speech,  which  brought  from 
him  the  keenest  reproaches.  He  would  have  waited 
patiently,  and  gained  his  end ;  but  Marie  lost  all  by  her 
impatience.  Thinking  her  uncle  had  abandoned  her  cause, 
she  was  not  disconcerted,  but  determined  to  win  the  game 
by  overthrowing  him.  She  commenced  the  attack  with  the 
King,  and  delivered  the  assault  with  her  accustomed  impe- 
tuosity. She  ridiculed  the  Cardinal  from  morning  till  night, 
and  the  King  enjoyed  it.  Soon  Mazarin  began  to  think  that 
the  day  of  the  coronation  of  his  niece  would  be  the  day  of 
his  fall.  This  consideration  deepened.  We  may  remember 
the  remark  already  quoted,  "  if  the  Cardinal  could  ob- 
tain securities " ;  the  securities  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  imprudent  Marie  let  him  see  it,  which  cost  her  the 
throne  of  France. 

Mazarin  turned  completely  round,  and  thought  of  "  his 
honour."  He  became  strong  on  the  "good  of  the  state  and 
the  glory  of  the  King,"  avowed   himself  a  partisan  of  the 
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Spanish  alliance,  and  breathed  the  incense  due  to  his  virtue. 
Marie  defended  her  position  desperately.  It  was  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  her  life.  Her  friends  shrunk  from  helping 
her,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  Cardinal's  fall, 
and  she  had  therefore  to  depend  on  herself.  Her  only 
arms  were  her  spirit  and  the  power  which  seemed  to  flow 
from  her  individuality.  She  had  become  less  ugly.  She 
had  cherry  lips — her  teeth  were  white — her  hair  black,  and 
her  complexion  became  clearer  and  less  brown — still  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  more  she  could  have  done  had  she 
been  absolutely  beautiful.  Her  power,  which  was  felt  by 
many  besides  Louis  XIV,  consisted  in  the  voluptuous 
attraction  which  drew  men  to  her  side  against  their  will 
and  contrary  to  their  reason,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
slavery. 

Marie  cannot  be  accused  of  intriguing  or  treachery.  She 
went  straight  to  her  end,  overturning  and  breaking  down  all 
obstacles.  Anne  of  Austria  fought  against  her — Mademoiselle 
treated  her  insolently.  She  followed  the  King  into  his 
mother's  apartments,  and  told  him  all  the  evil  things  that 
were  said  of  her.  Under  Marie's  influence  the  most  respect- 
ful of  sons  became  impertinent.  One  day,  on  his  refusal  to 
obey  his  mother,  she  threatened  to  retire  to  Val-de-Grace, 
and  he  told  her  to  go.  The  Cardinal,  however,  reconciled 
them. 

Marie  braved  her  uncle  in  a  way  which  removed  the  last 
shred  of  hesitation,  if  he  had  any  left,  and  set  herself  to 
render  the  Spanish  Infanta  odious  to  the  King.  Whoever 
dared  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  that  princess  incurred  the 
enmity  of  this  plucky  Italian,  and  one  person — whose  only 
fault  was  that  she  was  a  Spaniard — was  driven  from  the 
Louvre. 

The  King  was  so  entranced  by  her  that  he  had  but  little 
reason  left  him,  and  she  on  her  part  had  no  desire  for  a 
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second  Lyons  adventure.  One  reads,  therefore,  of  burning 
oaths,  ungovernable  transports,  charming  avowals,  till  he 
was  absolutely  drunk  with  passion,  and  belonged  not  to 
himself  but  to  the  black  eyes  which  looked  into  his  when  he 
left  his  chamber  in  the  morning,  at  the  table,  the  promenade, 
the  play,  the  dance,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  palace, 
and  to  the  voice  which  accompanied  them,  and  which  con- 
stantly addressed  him,  now  in  tender  and  now  in  tragic 
tones. 

The  negociations  with  Madrid  were  meantime  dragging 
their  slow  length  through  the  winter  of  1658  and  the  spring 
of  1659,  and  Mazarin  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  to  confer  with  the  Spanish  Minister.  While  matters 
continued  at  home  in  the  position  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate,  the  King  and  Marie  swearing  eternal  fidelity  to  each 
other  a  hundred  times  a  day,  Anne  of  Austria  recommended 
that  such  a  situation  should  be  terminated,  and  suggested 
that,  before  asking  for  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  it  was 
desirable  to  dispose  of  that  of  Mademoiselle  Mancini.  The 
Cardinal  alone  could  achieve  this,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
was  as  willing  as  he  was  able. 

Great  was  her  delight,  overflowing  her  admiration  and 
gratitude,  when  at  the  first  hint  she  gave  she  found  his 
Eminence  quite  as  anxious  as  she  was  to  separate  these 
ardent  lovers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Marie  should  be  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Brouage,  near  Rochelle. 

The  thunderbolt  was  cast.  At  first  the  King's  grief  was 
exhibited  only  in  weeping  to  his  mother,  but  when  he  saw 
Marie's  melancholy  aspect,  when  he  heard  her  sighs  and 
cries  of  pain,  and  her  bitter  reproaches,  he  was  in  despair. 
To  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  he  declared  that  he  was 
willing  to  marry  her,  and  he  begged  of  them  to  permit  it. 
He  exhibited  so  profound  a  grief  that  his  mother  was  much 
moved,  but  the  Cardinal  was  firm,  and  said  that  he  would 
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prefer  to  strike  Marie  dead  with  a  dagger  than  permit  so 
great  a  treason.  The  King  redoubled  his  cries  and  his  oaths 
to  marry  no  one  else — but  he  let  her  go.  Marie's  grief  was 
poignant  indeed,  and  she  cried  out  for  a  dagger  or  for 
poison ;  the  King,  beside  himself,  wept  with  her,  redoubled 
his  oaths  of  fidelity — but  in  the  midst  of  his  groans  he 
escorted  her  to  the  travelling  carriage  which  was  to  take  her 
away.  In  her  own  account  of  the  scene  she  says  she  appealed 
to  him  in  the  following  touching  terms  :  "  '  Sir,  you  are  the 
King.  You  love  me,  and  yet  you  permit  me  to  be  sent 
away,'  upon  which,  as  he  did  not  reply,  I  tore  from  his  neck 
a  lace  ruffle  and  left  him,  saying,  '  Ha  !  I  am  abandoned.'  " 
Racine,  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Berenice  "  appears  to  have 
adopted  this  interview  in  his  parting  scene. 

The  stormy  separation  was  followed  by  equally  strong 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  king.  He  fled  to  Chantilly 
like  a  madman,  and  his  grief  seemed  to  increase.  He 
had  allowed  Marie  to  be  sent  away,  but  he  could  not  live 
without  her.  The  Cardinal,  writing  to  the  Queen  after 
having  joined  Marie  on  the  way  to  Brouage,  when  he  was 
going  to  St.  Jean,  says,  "  She  is  in  greater  trouble  than  I 
can  tell  you."  Writing  some  years  later,  Marie  herself  was 
unable  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  paint  her  grief, 
"  Nothing  in  my  life,"  she  says,  "  has  so  deeply  touched  my 
soul.  All  the  torments  that  it  is  possible  to  sufier  appear  to 
me  easy  and  light  compared  with  the  cruel  absence  which  is 
to  kill  all  my  tender  and  lofty  thoughts.  I  asked  for  death 
as  the  only  remedy  for  such  ills.  In  fact,  the  state  in  which 
I  found  myself  was  such  that  nothing  which  I  say,  or  can 
say,  could  express  it." 

In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  Marie  played  a  very  clever 
trick.  She  pretended  to  accept  the  situation.  Her  uncle 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  announced  the  good  news  to  the 
Queen.    Such  conduct  deserved  a  reward,  which  came  on  the 
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arrival  of  ii  musketeer  from  the  King.  "He  brought  me," 
says  Marie,  "  five  letters  from  him,  nil  very  fine  and  very 
tender."  The  Cardinal  carried  his  complaisance  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  musketeer  to  take  back  a  reply,  and  a  correspon- 
dence was  thus  initiated  which  unfortunately  we  do  not 
possess. 

After  a  week's  separation  the  King  wrote  to  his  mother  a 
letter,  submissive  and  respectful  in  tone,  but  evidently  of  a 
very  severe  nature,  for  he  said  in  it  that  "he  had  reckoned 
up  the  opposition  which  she  had  made  to  him,  and  that  he 
knew  its  value."  Fifteen  days  later  the  Cardinal  wrote  from 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  a  series  of  letters  to  the  King,  still  extant, 
in  which  he  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  niece,  point- 
ing out  that  all  Europe  was  laughing  at  them  ;  but  while 
he  was  doing  this  the  Queen  actually  permitted  the  lovers  to 
meet  and  interchange  burning  transports,  and  renew  their 
vows  of  constancy.  They  arranged  to  try  to  mollify  the  Car- 
dinal by  kind  words,  Marie  in  her  letters  dwelling  upon  his 
loye  for  his  niece,  but  a  Mazarin  does  not  let  himself  be 
fooled  twice,  and  he  wrote  to  her  governess,  "  I  don't  know 
what  has  taken  my  niece  to  write  to  me  so  often  as  she  does. 
I  beg  of  you  to  tell  her  that  I  don't  wish  her  to  give 
herself  the  trouble,  that  I  know  very  well  what  is  in  her 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  I  exactly  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  friendship  which  she  has  for  me." 

To  the  King  he  wrote  a  letter,  covering  eighteen  pages  of 
severe  animadversions  upon  Marie,  calling  her  all  the  names 
that  occurred  to  him,  and  winding  up  with  his  customary 
threat  to  retire  from  his  posts  into  Italy.  But  the  wily 
Cardinal  rather  overstepped  the  bounds,  and  the  King's  reply 
was  brief,  but  to  the  point — "  He  would  do  as  he  liked,  and 
if  the  Cardinal  chose  to  give  up  his  posts  there  were  plenty 
of  willing  successors."       After   reading  this  letter  Mazarin 
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was  fain  to  admit  that  his  fool  of  a  niece  was  an  adversary 
quite  worthy  of  him. 

Marie  had  done  wonders  during  her  exile.  She  had  not 
lost  a  day.  First  she  consulted  an  Arab  astrologer,  who  drew 
her  horoscope  and  told  her  she  would  be  Queen.  She  was 
without  money,  carefully  watched  and  surrounded  by  spies ; 
persuading  them  of  her  high  destiny,  she  induced  the  very 
spies  to  become  her  servants  and  to  bring  her  money,  which 
in  its  turn  enabled  her  to  obtain  men  for  all  her  needs, 
including  a  brother,  who  having  also  been  shut  up  by  the 
Cardinal,  was  bitter  against  him.  Her  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Mazarin  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss, 
for  he  knew  well  that  Marie  would  never  forgive  her  exile. 
Discouragement  seized  him ;  he  struggled,  but  less  vigour- 
ously,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  he 
would  probably  have  thrown  up  the  game.  Her  letters  were 
a  consolation  to  him ;  she  breathed  affection  for  him  ;  his 
conduct  in  renouncing  the  King  for  his  niece  had  seemed  to 
her  so  good  and  so  great  that  she  was  more  than  ever  on  his 
side,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  became  almost  as 
warm  as  that  of  the  King  and  Marie,  and  is  certainly 
ridiculous  enough  to  raise  a  good  laugh.  Unfortunately 
space  does  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  hint  at  it. 

The  other  nieces,  the  nephews,  the  Court,  the  country, 
nay  Europe  itself,  watched  with  impatient  curiosity  for  the 
result  of  the  duel  between  the  hitherto  all-powerful  minister 
and  a  child.  The  Mazarins  trembled,  for  they  were  too  com- 
fortable to  wish  to  exchange  their  palaces  for  coalyards,  their 
rich  dresses  for  rags,  a  result  which  they  feared  might  follow 
the  downfall  of  the  Cardinal.  That  the  conqueror  was  one  of 
themselves  did  not  reassure  them,  for  amongst  the  Mazarins 
it  was  not  safe  to  trust  much  to  family  affection.  The  Court 
-and  country  were  divided  in  feeling,  between  horror  at  the 
proposed  mesalliance  and  hope  of  being  delivered  from  the 
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rapacious  Cardinal.  Europe  laughed,  except  Spain,  who  had 
offered  the  Infanta  to  the  King,  and  had  suffered  the  indig- 
nity of  a  refusal. 

Matters  being  at  this  pass,  the  Cardinal  lowered  his  tone 
and  wrote  humbly  to  the  King — "I  have  so  great  a  reverence 
and  so  profound  a  respect  for  your  person  and  for  all  that 
belongs  to  you  that  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  disputing 
with  you  the  smallest  matter.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
pain  in  submitting  to  your  wishes,  and  in  declaring  that  you 
are  right  in  everything."  The  suddenness  of  this  change, 
however,  was  more  than  equalled  by  a  remarkable  yet  not 
unnatural  coup  de  theatre  on  the  part  of  Marie. 

She  had  learned  at  Brouage  that  the  Spanish  Treaty  was 
nearly  completed,  and  unaware  that  her  uncle  had  given  way 
to  the  King,  she  thought  to  save  herself  the  further  humilia- 
tion of  being  superseded  in  the  affection  of  Louis.  She 
therefore  wrote  to  Mazarin  that  she  renounced  the  King. 
Her  determination  once  taken,  the  consuming  passion  which 
was  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of  love  abruptly  ceased  to 
burn.  Marie  was  too  clever  not  to  know  that  this  termina- 
tion would  appear  sudden  to  the  world,  and  she  was  careful 
to  explain  it  in  her  Apology,  previously  quoted,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  indignation  with  which  she  received  the  offer  of 
the  hand  of  the  Constable  Colonna,  made  at  Brouage  shortly 
after  her  great  sacrifice.  She  omits  to  add  that  by  his 
messenger  she  indicated  another  candidate  whose  figure  was 
already  occupying  her  disengaged  imagination. 

The  startling  news  spread  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  produced  much  variety  of  feeling.  Mazarin,  astounded 
with  joy,  and  scarcely  believing  his  eyes,  discovered  how 
much  he  loved  his  dear  niece,  even  to  the  extent  of  offering 
to  supply  money  for  all  her  needs,  and  he  specially  gave 
instructions  that  a  good  table  was  to  be  kept  for  her,  and 
advised    her   to   read  ethics,  especially   Seneca,  where    she 
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would  find  much  to  confirm  her  in  her  good  resolutions. 
The  Queen  participated  in  the  joy  of  the  Minister.  The 
King  was  so  piqued  at  his  curt  dismissal  that  he  listened  to 
his  Minister,  remembering  that  if  the  latter  carried  out  his 
threat  to  leave  the  Court  he  would  be  awkwardly  placed,  as 
he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government ', 
considered  the  terrible  afi'ront  that  would  be  offered  to  Spain 
if  he  broke  off  the  treaty  already  partly  negociated,  thought 
of  the  fact  delicately  conveyed  to  him,  that  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  past  few  months  he  had  forestalled  his  income  for  the 
ensuing  three  years,  and  finally  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
Avith  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  in  June,  1660. 

III. 

Marie  and  her  sister  remained  at  Brouage  till  after  the 
marriage  of  the  King,  when  they  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  whose  handsome  person  had 
attracted  Marie,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  pangs  she  felt  at 
seeing  the  young  Queen  receive  from  her  enamoured  husband 
the  attentions  of  which  she  had  been  the  former  recipient. 
She  endeavoured  to  let  the  King  know  this,  but  he  reminded 
her  that  she  had  never  said  of  him  what  she  had  said  of  his 
successor  in  her  affections,  for  it  had  been  told  the  King 
that  she  was  carrying  on  discreditable  intrigues  with  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain — meeting  him  secretly  at  churches  and 
in  the  promenades  ;  that  M.  Lorrain  was  necessary  to  her ; 
that  if  she  could  not  marry  him  she  would  take  the  veil, 
and  so  forth.  The  prince  on  his  part  was  quite  as  much 
enamoured  of  Marie.  Before  the  King  knew  of  this  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  only  sentimental  act  which  is  recorded  of 
him.  After  his  marriage,  on  his  way  home,  he  had  left  his 
young  wife  at  Saintes,  that  he  might  visit  Brouage  and  La 
Kochelle  ;  sacred  places — places  which  had  witnessed  the 
love  and  the  sufferings  of  his  adored  one.      This  act,  which 
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was  tonching  and  poetic  if  Marie  was  still  in  tears,  was 
only  ridiculous  if  she  had  found  consolation.  After  arriving 
at  Fontainebleau  be  knew  all  about  it.  He  was  replaced — 
He !  Few  men  like  to  admit  that  thej-  can  be  replaced. 
Louis  XIV  never  acknowledged  it  ;  not  from  want  of 
knowledge,  but  in  right  of  his  kingship.  Alone  on  bis 
throne,  alone  in  matters  of  the  heart,  the  one  appeared  to 
him  to  appertain  to  the  right  divine  as  much  as  the  other. 
Marie  unfaithful  to  him  was  lost  to  his  mind. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  King  and  Marie  was  at  the 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau,  and  she  has  left  on  record  that 
he  was  not  only  so  cold  as  almost  to  break  her  heart,  but 
when  she  began  to  complain  to  him  he  extolled  the  beauty  of 
his  wife,  and  so  enraged  her  that  she  determined  to  care  no 
more  about  him. 

Matters  went  badly  with  her  now.  The  King  being 
married,  Mazarin  quite  forgot  his  promises  to  his  dear 
niece,  for  whom  his  only  thought  was  to  write  to  her 
governess  to  take  greater  care  of  her,  and  to  refuse  her 
hand  to  Prince  Charles,  who  took  his  heart  elsewhere, 
leaving  poor  Marie  with  the  ungrateful  task  of  being  jealous 
of  two  unfaithful  ones  at  once.  She  fulfilled  the  duty,  but 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

Nor  was  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  confined  to 
Marie's  business  ;  other  matters  were  going  hardly  with 
Mazarin.  He  had  hoped  for  so  much  glory  from  the 
Spanish  Treaty  that  it  seemed  to  have  turned  his  head.  He 
refused  the  hand  of  the  exiled  Charles  II  for  his  niece  only 
two  months  before  that  prince  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  he  was  now  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
re-open  the  negociation.  Meantime  his  gout  and  other 
physical  troubles  were  wearing  him  out  and  souring  his 
temper,  causing  his  avarice,  however,  to  be  redoubled.  He 
robbed  the   king  of  almost  all    his   New  Year's  gifts,   only 
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allowing  £400  to  reach  him  out  of  j^3,000,  and  he  spent  his 
time  at  home  in  weighing  the  pistoles,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  King  had  the  lightest  ones. 

Almost  on  his  deathbed,  he  concluded  the  arrangements 
for  the  marriage  of  his  two  nieces.  Hortense  married  a 
duke,  who  took  the  name  of  Mazarin,  while  Marie  was 
allotted  to  the  Constable  Colonna,  the  head  of  the  great 
Italian  family  of  that  name.  This  marriage  took  place  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  which  occurred  on  March  9, 
1661.  The  King  himself  sent  the  bride  to  her  expectant 
husband,  who  lived  in  Italy.  "  She  had  the  grief,"  writes 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  "  to  see  herself  driven  out  of  France 
by  the  King.  She  supported  herself  under  this  trouble  with 
firmness,  and  even  high  spirits,"  but  at  the  first  resting 
place  after  leaving  Paris,  she  announced  her  determination 
to  remain  there  and  die.  Nevertheless,  she  reached  Milan 
in  due  course,  where  the  Constable,  a  fine  gentleman,  drank 
in  his  turn  the  philtre  of  this  magician,  and  became  infatu- 
ated with  her.  Not  having  quite  recovered  herself,  she  was 
for  a  while  sullen  and  fanciful,  but  he  surrounded  her  with 
so  much  attention,  so  many  fetes,  that  finally,  with  the 
suddenness  and  passion  which  distinguished  her,  he  found 
himself  one  day  occupying  the  place  in  her  heart  which  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Lorrain  had  in  turn  vacated. 

*'  They  were  very  happy,  and  had  plenty  of  children," 
thus  finish  all  the  good  fairy  tales,  and  thus  would  we  finish 
this  story,  but  as  it  is  a  true  one,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude it  difierently. 

The  first  years  were  as  the  fairy  stories  have  it ;  there 
were  children — lots  of  children — and  the  loving  Constable 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  a  continuation  of  such  happi- 
ness ;  there  was  no  limit  to  his  tenderness  for  his  wife,  nor 
to  her  fancies,  which  he  was  prepared  to  gratify. 

After  her  first  confinement  Madame  Colonna  was  visited 
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by  the  Sacred  College.  She  thought  it  right  to  receive  the 
cardinals  in  a  bed  shaped  like  a  huge  shell,  in  which  she 
appeared  as  Venus.  "  It  was,"  she  says,  "  a  species  of  shell 
which  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  a  sea,  so  well  imitated 
that  it  was  said  to  look  quite  natural,  and  of  which  the  waves 
served  for  valances."  She  was  supported  by  four  marine 
horses,  ridden  by  as  many  sirens,  all  so  well  shaped  and  of 
such  good  material,  and  so  brilliant  with  gold  that  there  were 
few  eyes  which  were  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  they 
were  of  the  precious  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  cupids  were  the 
amorous  brooches  which  supported  curtains  of  rich  brocade, 
falling  with  apparent  negligence,  serving  very  much  more  for 
ornament  than  as  a  covering  for  the  object  of  all  this 
gorgeous  array. 

On  coming  out  of  her  box  of  waves,  Venus  plunged  into 
the  pleasures  of  mortals.  Gaieties  too  numerous  to  mention 
succeeded  one  another,  till  one  wonders  she  was  not  bored  to 
death. 

Then  came  a  catastrophe.  After  the  birth  of  her  fifth 
child,  Marie,  frightened  at  the  prediction  of  an  astrologer, 
told  her  husband  that  she  was  determined  to  have  no  more, 
and  to  some  extent  she  separated  from  him.  The  seductive 
power  which  she  still  possessed  in  all  its  force  was  brought 
into  play.  There  were  no  bounds  to  her  conquests  but  such 
as  she  chose  to  give  them,  and  she  did  not  keep  within 
reasonable  ones.  In  the  presence  of  an  audience  containing 
ladies  I  think  it  better  to  omit  more  detailed  reference  to 
them.  First  a  cardinal,  then  a  chevalier,  was  constantly 
with  her,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  Marie's  own 
account  of  one  incident  in  which  the  chevalier  figures.  She 
says—"  Now  the  chevalier  never  let  a  day  pass  without  com- 
ing to  see  me,  and  when  the  weather  suited  we  always  went 
out  together.  We  had  chosen  for  our  walk  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  near  the  Popolo  gate,  where  I  had  erected  a  wooden 
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bathing  hut;  it  was  not  from  love,  as  my  enemies  say,  but 
from  politeness  that  the  chevalier,  seeing  me  in  the  water  up 
to  my  neck,  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  take  my  portrait  in 
this  position,  never  having  seen  so  beautifully  proportioned  a 
body,  the  loveliness  of  which  would  have  captivated  Zeno- 
crates."  The  Constable  in  his  jealousy  had  imagined  that 
matters  took  place  at  the  bath  which  were  not  quite  decent, 
but  that  is  a  great  injustice  Marie  is  careful  to  explain,  for 
she  says — "  My  people  know  very  well  that  I  never  went  out 
of  my  hut  to  bathe  without  wearing  a  gauze  dress  which 
I  had  purposely  made,  and  which  came  down  to  my  toes." 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  unreasonably 
jealous  husband  made  matters  so  uncomfortable  that  at  last 
she  determined  to  break  so  inconvenient  a  tie. 

Her  sister  Hortense  had  already  left  her  husband,  and 
was  living  in  Rome,  so  Marie  easily  persuaded  her  to  accom- 
pany her  to  France,  and  they  left  Rome  together,  wearing 
men's  clothes  under  their  dresses,  and  pretending  to  go 
out  for  an  airing.  Their  carriage  took  them  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  then,  as  now,  the  seaport  of  Rome,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  a  vessel  should  meet  them.  They  sent  back 
their  carriage,  took  off  their  women's  dress,  and  walked 
about  in  the  hot  sun.  The  vessel  not  being  there,  they  hid 
in  a  small  wood,  and  feared  they  would  perish  from  hunger 
and  fright.  They  thought  every  sound  they  heard  was  made 
by  their  pursuers.  In  this  distress  they  heard  the  gallop  of 
a  horse,  and  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  Hortense  bravely 
drew  her  pistols,  and  resolved  to  kill  the  first  person  who 
appeared,  while  her  sister  made  but  a  poor  exhibition  for  one 
so  enterprising.  "  If  you  could  have  opened  my  veins,"  she 
says,  "  you  would  not  have  found  a  drop  of  blood.  My  hair 
stood  on  end,  and  I  almost  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  my 
sister,  who,  more  accustomed  to  misfortunes,  was  more  coura- 
geous than  I  was."     Hortense  had,  in  fact,  seen  more  lively 
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scenes.  She  had  once  sustained  a  siege  in  a  convent  against 
her  husband  and  sixty  followers,  who  had  to  retire  discomfited. 

A  servant  who  was  sent  to  look  for  the  felucca  found 
another  vessel,  which  they  hired.  Captain  and  crew  turned 
out  to  be  little  better  than  pirates,  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  an  opportunity  which  they  deemed  providential,  and 
the  nine  days  of  their  voyage  were  as  fertile  in  incident 
as  they  could  have  wished.  Directly  they  had  sailed  they 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  all  their  money,  under  threat  of 
being  thrown  overboard  or  put  ashore  on  a  desert  island. 
One  night  they  sighted  a  Turkish  corsair,  from  whom  they 
hid  behind  some  rocks,  escaping  in  the  night.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  whether  the  fugitives  were  really  glad  to 
escape  from  so  interesting  an  adventure  as  a  sojourn  in  the 
harem  of  a  Turk.  Their  husbands  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ransom  them,  but  they  would  have  had  something 
to  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

After  much  difficulty  they  lauded  at  Marseilles,  and  in 
the  first  little  inn  to  which  they  went  they  overheard  two 
fire-eating  captains  talking,  and  learned  that  they  had  come 
in  search  of  the  runaways,  who  were  compelled  to  decamp  at 
once.  After  some  days'  wandering,  travelling  only  by  night 
to  escape  the  police,  Hortense  recrossed  the  frontier,  but 
Marie  persevered,  and  continued  to  approach  Paris.  She 
had  determined  at  any  cost  to  see  the  King,  to  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and — who  knows  '? — perhaps  to  add  a  second 
volume  to  the  royal  romance,  the  first  chapters  of  which  had 
ended  at  Brouage. 

There  was  considerable  disturbance  at  the  Court  when  it 
was  announced  that  Marie  had  arrived  in  Provence,  dressed 
as  a  man,  and  without  any  baggage,  and  there  was  much 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Parisians  as  to  the  termination 
of  such  an  adventurous  proceeding.  The  King  had  made 
it  a  rule  always  to  be  friendly  to  those  who  had  loved  him. 
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but  he  could  not  show  favour  to  one  who  appeared  in  so 
disreputable  a  fashion.  Besides,  Marie  had  not  brought 
him  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  think  that  he  had  had  successors  in  her  affections — many 
in  the  Court  still  remembered  his  red  and  swollen  eyes  when 
the  great  Cardinal  had  refused  his  niece  in  marriage  to  him. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  reply  very  coldly  to  the 
letter  in  which  Marie  asked  permission  to  visit  Paris,  and  he 
suggested  that  she  should  enter  a  convent,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandal  caused  by  her  unannounced  departure 
from  Rome. 

Marie  concluded  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  that  she 
must  exercise  her  fascinations  upon  the  King,  and  renewed 
her  peregrinations  towards  the  Court.  The  post-masters 
were  prohibited  from  finding  her  horses,  but  she  procured 
others  and  raced  the  post,  going  across  fields  and  deserting 
the  roads.  When  near  Fontainebleau  a  gentleman  sent  by 
the  King  overtook  her.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
return  to  her  husband,  and  said  that  the  King  regretted  that 
he  had  protected  her,  and  ofiered  her,  as  an  alternative,  that 
she  should  retire  to  a  convent  at  Grenoble. 

**  Listen,"  said  she,  "  to  my  reply  to  him.  I  did  not 
leave  my  house  to  return  so  soon.  I  left  for  good  and  suflfi- 
cient  reasons  which  I  will  only  explain  to  the  King  when  I 
see  him,  which  is  all  I  ask  at  present.  I  expect  that  his 
discernment  will  enable  him  to  do  me  justice  when  I  have 
undeceived  him  as  to  the  wicked  impression  he  has  received 
about  me  ;  as  to  my  going  to  Grenoble,  I  am  too  tired, 
besides  I  wait  a  reply  from  His  Majesty,  according  to  which 
I  will  make  my  arrangements."  Saying  these  words,  she 
took  up  her  guitar  and  began  to  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
King's  messenger,  who  evidently  had  much  to  say,  for 
Marie  says,  she  **  had  time  to  play  many  tunes  before  he 
went  away  discouraged." 
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The  scene  is  delightful — the  niece  of  the  erst  all-powerful 
Cardinal,  the  wife  of  the  great  Constable,  head  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Colonna,  lodged  in  a  dirty  loft  over  the 
stable  of  a  small  public-honse,  seated  on  a  stump  bed, 
habited  in  a  man's  tattered  garments  which  she  had  begged 
on  her  way,  with  her  guitar  for  her  sole  baggage,  playing  the 
King's  messenger  down. 

We  have  now  followed  her  rise,  and  we  have  watched  the 
commencement  of  her  downfall.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  influence  over  the  King  in  his  youth  was  beneficial 
in  its  tendency — for  we  must  remember  that  it  was  Marie 
who  roused  him  from  his  intellectual  lethargy,  and  awakened 
him  to  a  sense  of  nobler  aspirations  than  any  by  which  up  to 
that  time  he  had  been  actuated — it  will  not  be  chivalrous  for 
us  to  make  a  jest  of  her  fallen  state,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
only  say  that  she  wandered  about  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany  and  Spain,  a  burden  to  the  different 
convents  in  which  she  was  placed,  so  much  so,  that  in  some 
of  them  her  presence  was  looked  upon  as  a  penance  inflicted 
upon  them  for  some  unacknowledged  sin.  Her  conduct  in 
these  houses  was  not  such  as  one  cares  to  dwell  upon,  and 
we  have  already  occupied  so  much  time  that  you  may 
reasonably  be  spared  its  narration.  It  is  not  known  when 
or  where  she  died.  Probably  in  Spain  or  Italy  about  1715, 
when  she  would  be  nearly  seventy  years  old. 

By  this  time  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  her  family, 
what  shipwrecks,  what  a  terrible  return  to  nothingness ! 
Her  sister,  the  sainted  Princess  of  Conti,  was  dead.  The 
Duchess  of  Modena  was  dead,  leaving  an  only  sou,  weak  in 
body  and  mind,  dying.  The  beautiful  Hortense  Duchess  of 
Mazarin  was  dead.  Olympe  Countess  of  Soissons,  com- 
promised in  a  trial  of  poisoners,  went  out  from  a  fete,  flung 
herself  into  a  carriage,  and  never  stayed  till  she  was  over  the 
frontier,   and  died  in  exile,  as  also  did  her  cousin,   Marie 
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Anne  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  who  was  implicated  in  the  same 
crime.  The  only  brother  who  survived,  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
could  just  manage  to  scribble  weak  verse,  and  it  happened 
that  nothing  more  was  required  from  him. 

Curiously  enough,  the  illustrious  families  which  had 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  their  connection  with  the 
great  Cardinal  were  all  equally  unfortunate.  The  Houses  of 
Este,  of  Stuart  (James  II  of  England  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  was  deserted  by  her  in  his 
exile),  of  Vendome,  of  Couti,  of  Bouillon,  of  Conde,  were 
extinguished  one  after  the  other. 

And  the  treasures  which  the  great  Minister  had  accumu- 
lated— his  pictures  by  great  masters,  his  antique  statues,  his 
millions  ?  The  Duke  of  Mazarin,  his  heir,  broke  the  statues 
in  pieces  with  a  huge  mallet,  daubed  the  pictures  over  with 
paint  and  ruined  them,  and  wasted  the  millions  in  lawsuits 
before  every  court  in  France. 

Madame  Colonna  saw  all  these  things  in  her  old  age. 
She  devoted  herself  to  her  favourite  study  of  the  occult 
sciences.  She  is  represented  as  old,  unkempt,  wasted, 
wrinkled,  worn  out.  Of  the  brilliancy  of  old  there  remained 
but  the  brightness  of  her  dark  eyes.  She  dealt  the  cards, 
and  the  future  only  looked  black.  Then  she  looked  back 
into  the  past.  She  took  her  guitar  and  dreamily  played. 
In  her  reverie  the  brightest  thing  that  she  could  recall  was 
that  she  had  been  "  almost  a  Queen  "  of  France. 
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ON  THE  MAKING  OF  MASTERPIECES  IN 
LITERATURE. 

By  HUGH  FARRIE. 

Some  months  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  hear,  from  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  a 
charming  exposition  of  Ibsen's  drama,  "  Brand."  Walking 
home  with  a  friend,  I  ventured  to  dispute  the  title  of  this 
drama  to  the  epithet  "  masterpiece,"  and  to  contend  that  the 
Norse  fanatic,  with  his  doctrine  of  "  all  or  nothing,"  was 
unlikely  to  find  immortality  by  the  side  of  (Edipus  and 
Orestes.  I  continued,  that,  in  my  view,  there  was  more  good 
to  the  world  in  one  smile  upon  the  lips  of  Helen,  one  tear 
upon  the  cheek  of  Antigone,  one  sparkle  from  the  spear  tip 
of  Achilles,  one  stratagem  from  the  brain  of  Ulysses ;  and, 
again,  more  good  in  one  warm  sunbeam  after  rain,  in  one 
golden  crocus  after  winter,  in  one  warm  breath  of  the  south 
wind  after  frost,  than  in  all  the  doctrines  born  of  the  dour 
theology  and  the  sombre  literature  of  northern  lands. 

My  friend  retorted,  "  What  a  craze  you  have  for  sim- 
plicity ;  surely  you  were  born  to  lie  on  a  hay-cock  and  read 
Theocritus."  I  can  imagine  a  less  profitable  method  of 
passing  one's  waking  hours.  I  would  rather  spend  my  days 
lying  on  a  hay-cock  and  reading  Theocritus  than  trying  to 
solve  moral  enigmas  which  don't  matter,  believing  myself  to 
be  at  the  heart  of  all  things,  and  being  the  while  in  but  the 
very  paint  and  powder  of  nature's  stage  "  make  up,"  fondly 
supposing  myself  to  inhabit  a  palace  and  being  only  the 
occupant  of  a  doll's  house. 

G 
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As  the  outcome  of  this  conversation  I  had  the  desire  to 
seek  for  some  criterion  of  greatness  in  literature,  some  rule 
or  some  standard  whereby  the  claims  of  a  literary  product 
might  be  tested.  The  brief  results  of  such  an  enquiry 
I  propose  to  indicate  to-night. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  right  for  me  to  premise  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  write  an  essay  on  Ibsen.  All  the  knowledge  of 
that  writer  which  I  possess  is  derived  from  Mr.  Armstrong's 
address,  and  from  one  or  two  newspaper  articles.  This  very 
slight  acquaintanceship  probably  will  not  be  enlarged  because 
there  are  so  many  books  to  read  which  the  best  judgment  of 
time  has  pronounced  to  be  great,  that  it  is  foolish  policy  for  a 
student  of  letters  to  occupy  himself  with  works  which  are  yet 
in  the  furnace  of  controversy,  and  further,  because  it  is 
unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  find  time  to  learn  Norse.  An 
attempt  to  judge  an  author — especially  a  poet — by  means  of 
translations  must  surely  be  futile.  I  do  not  think  there  is, 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  there  should  be,  one  transla- 
tion which  perfectly  represents  the  character  and  meaning  of 
its  original.  Most  translations  are  greatly  inferior  to  their 
originals.  A  few  are  greatly  superior.  A  striking  example 
of  the  latter  class  is  the  authorised  version  of  the  English 
New  Testament,  of  which  the  perfect  strength  and  elegance 
of  expression  are  in  high  contrast  with  the  often  awkward 
and  obscure  Hellenistic  Greek.  But  in  this  case,  oddly 
enough,  the  writers  of  the  original  were  employing  an 
adopted  language,  with  the  powers  of  which  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  fully  acquainted,  v^'hile  the  translators  were  using 
a  noble  mother  tongue,  for  whose  force  and  beauty  they 
appear  to  have  had  an  almost  miraculous  instinct. 

Form,  as  well  as  substance,  is  an  element  of  great  litera- 
ture, and  the  forms  of  one  language  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
presented in  another.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  by  means 
of  a  translation  the  feeling  of  an  author  for  the  genius  of  the 
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speech  which  he  employs.  Still  more  important  is  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  convey  in  one 
language  thoughts  readily  expressed  in  another.  You  can- 
not be  certain,  after  reading  a  translation,  that  you  know 
what  the  author  has  said.  Familiar  instances  of  this  diffi- 
culty abound.  How  would  you  put  into  English  the  French 
word  esprit  ?  How  could  you  explain  in  less  than  a  dozen 
English  sentences  the  qualities  of  an  Iioinnte  tVesprit  ?  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was  sorely  perplexed  to  find  an 
English  equivalent  for  the  German  word  Knallejfekt.  There 
is  certainly  no  English  word,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
concatenation  of  English  words,  which  adequately  expresses 
the  meaning  of  Knallejfekt.  You  may  say,  if  you  will,  with 
approximate  closeness,  coup  de  tJiedtre ;  but  then  coup  de 
theatre  is  not  English,  and  is  as  hard  to  put  into  English  as 
Knalleffekt  itself. 

I  go  a  step  further.  Our  minds  are  more  rigidly  limited 
by  the  language  which  we  use  than  some  of  us  perhaps  are 
disposed  to  admit.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  by  whole 
volumes  of  explanation  to  make  intelligible  to  the  users  of 
one  language  many  conceptions  which  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  users  of  another.  Take  the  Protestant  conception  of 
"grace."  How  are  you  going  to  put  **  grace"  into  Greek? 
The  word  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  represent  it  is  x°^P^^  5  ^^^  ^^®  meaning  which  xaf;»? 
conveyed,  and  I  believe  still  conveys,  to  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  is  as  unlike  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "  saved  by 
grace,"  as  the  wrinkled  face  of  an  ancient  lady  is  unlike  the 
cleverly-pencilled  portrait  which  she  purchases  from  a  fash- 
ionable photographer.  If  Aristophanes,  for  instance,  when  a 
boy  had  begun  to  study  our  idea  of  "  grace,"  and  had 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  work,  he  must  have  died  little 
wiser  than  he  began.  Centuries  of  inherited  doctrinal 
experience,   centuries  of  strong   pressure  in    the  mould   of 
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dogma  are  needed  before  the  mind  can  grasp  these  complex 
conceptions.  You  might  as  well  try  to  teach  your  dog  the 
distinction  between  an  adverb  and  a  preposition  as  either  to 
convince  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Greek,  and,  I  may  add, 
at  least  one  Englishman,  of  the  moral  value  of  "  all  or 
nothing,"  or  to  wring  from  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  the  con- 
fession that  a  good  deal  of  the  moral  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  world  is  the  product  of  the  anima  naturaliter 
pagana. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  not  merely  a  digression  on 
the  subject  of  translations,  for  it  leads  us  at  once  to  the  track 
which  we  seek.  If  there  are  many  intellectual  conceptions 
and  phenomena  which  influence  only  a  small  proportion  of 
men,  which  endure  only  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  of 
time,  which  cannot  be  made  understandable,  or  profitable,  or 
interesting  to  the  world  at  large,  then  works  of  literature 
which  are  based  upon  such  conceptions  and  phenomena  must 
also  be  limited  in  influence  and  brief  in  duration.  And  thus 
we  come  to  the  discovery  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  Aristotle  made  without  much  difficulty  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  one  essential  quality  of  a  great  imaginative 
work  is  magnitude  of  subject. 

A  great  subject,  one  need  hardly  say,  and  a  grandiose 
subject  are  two  diff"erent  things.  A  great  subject  is  one 
which  greatly  concerns  many  men  in  many  ages.  The 
masterpieces  of  literature  which  endure  are  those  which  deal 
with  universal  and  eternal  problems  of  humanity.  Such 
books  and  the  characters  which  they  describe  are  always 
modern.  Helen  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  about  whom 
we  know  so  little,  whose  form,  complexion,  and  features  are 
left  by  the  poet  to  our  imagination,  is  more  real  and  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  heroine  who  is  minutely  painted  by 
the  American  novelist  from  the  topmost  curl  of  her  "  bang  " 
to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  shoes,  whose  every  thought,  from 
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ber  morning  moments  of  drowsy  divagation  to  her  last  yawn 
tit  night,  is  carefully  recorded. 

Helen  is  the  simple  and  perfect  embodiment  of  a  great 
world  problem,  which  existed  before  her,  survived  her,  and 
is  still  of  vast  and  universal  moment,  which  appeals  alike  to 
the  savage  of  the  South  Seas  and  to  the  European  philo- 
sopher. The  American  novelist's  heroine  generally  repre- 
sents local  interests,  petty  fashions,  and  transient  difficulties 
which  were  conjured  up  yesterday  and  will  be  solved 
to-morrow.  Transient  difficulties  may,  of  course,  be  great 
for  the  moment ;  they  may  require  very  skilful  treatment, 
and  much  good  may  result  from  such  treatment.  A  pimple 
may  be  painful  and  may  be  hard  to  remove,  but  its  removal 
would  scarcely  make  the  fame  of  an  ^sculapius. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  existence  of  a  very  clever, 
tragical,  and,  at  present,  interesting  novel,  based  upon  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  but  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, such  a  novel  could  obtain  lasting  and  world-wide 
renown  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature.  At  the  present  time 
all  men  in  the  world,  except  Englishmen,  are  at  liberty 
to  marry  their  deceased  wives'  sisters  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
and  few  persons  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  study 
insular  eccentricities.  Our  author,  consequently,  is  debarred 
from  great  contemporary  fame.  But  further ;  in  England 
this  problem  was  manufactured  about  half  a  century  ago,  in 
half  a  decade  it  will  be  solved;  and  certainly,  in  this  country, 
few  of  us  care  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  freaks  of  a 
finished  past.  So  that  the  avenue  to  posthumous  celebrity 
is  also  barred  to  our  author.  His  book  may  be  the  cleverest 
in  the  world,  but  it  will  not  find  a  place  among  the  master- 
pieces of  literature,  because  its  subject  is  wanting  in 
magnitude. 

"  The  more  a    book   represents   important   sentiments," 
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says  M.  Taine,  "  the  higher  is  its  place  in  literature  ;  for  it 
is  by  representing  the  mode  of  being  of  a  whole  nation  and 
a  whole  age  that  a  writer  rallies  round  him  the  sympathies 
of  an  entire  age  and  an  entire  nation."  This  is  Aristotle's 
definition  written  larger,  and  it  completely  covers  the  case  of 
our  story  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  represents  only 
the  trumpery  fraction  of  the  mode  of  living  of  a  whole 
nation  and  a  whole  age,  and  which  concerns  as  few  persons 
as  the  causeless,  meaningless  monomania  of  the  wife  in  the 
"  Doll's  House." 

I  have  said  that  our  imaginary  novel  may  be  the  cleverest 
in  the  world,  and  I  am  told  that  the  "Doll's  House  "  is  a 
wonderfully  able  play.  Probably  I  shall  be  asked  if  I  refuse 
to  class  as  great  literature  every  clever  book  in  the  subject  of 
which  I  have  no  personal  interest.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
personal  interest  of  any  individual  is  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance in  the  final  judgment  of  a  literary  product.  A  work 
which  manifests  magnitude  of  subject,  magnitude  sufficient 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  many  men  in  many  lands  and  many 
ages,  may  he  a  masterpiece  of  letters,  a  work  which  lacks 
such  magnitude  cannot  be  one. 

There  is  a  large  modern  school  of  criticism,  and  a  most 
mischievous  one,  which  devotes  its  attention  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  books.  These  critics  delight  in  scintillating  obscurity. 
To  please  them  a  book  must  be  like  a  thundercloud — too 
dense  for  ordinary  eyes  to  see  through,  and  streaked,  where 
you  least  expect  it,  with  electric  flashes.  Give  them  only 
a  book  as  hard  to  make  out  as  the  Fifteen  Puzzle,  as  com- 
plex as  a  chess  problem  in  ten  moves,  a  book  bespattered 
with  epigrams  and  powdered  over  with  paradoxes,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  here  indeed  is  something  worthy  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  man.  This  modern  passion 
-for  subtlety  and  complexity  is  not  peculiar  to  students  of 
letters.     It  crops  up  in  the  regions  of  ethics  and  theology. 
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One  has  heard  of  periodical  assemblies  of  gentlemen  who 
meet  to  ask  one  another  conundrums  which  they  cannot 
formulate  and  which  have  no  answer,  who  believe  all  the 
while  that  they  are  exploring  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
human  heart.  That  is  a  matter,  however,  with  which  1 
have  no  present  business. 

But  I  do  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  day  which  would  treat  books  as  prize 
puzzles,  which  would  award  the  palm  to  any  graceful  trifler 
or  crabbed  word-torturer  who  can  tickle  a  jaded  curiosity  and 
a  sophisticated  appetite.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  take 
my  aesthetic  principles  from  Lessing.  Speaking  of  Greek 
art  that  wise  thinker  remarked  : 

It  was  tlie  perfectiou  of  the  object  itself  tliat  was  to  make  the 
artist's  work  exquisite,  and  lie  was  too  great  to  ask  beholders  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  cold  pleasure  which  arises  from  a  striking 
I'esemblaiice,  or  the  consideration  of  his  ability.  In  his  art  nothing 
was  dearer,  nothing  seemed  nobler  to  him  than  its  proper  end  "  Who 
would  paint  you  when  nobody  will  look  at  you?  "  asks  an  old  epigram- 
matist of  an  exceedingly  deformed  man.  Many  modern  artists  would 
say,  "  However  misshapen  you  are,  I  will  paint  you  ;  and  although 
no  one  could  look  at  j'ou  with  pleasure,  they  will  look  with  pleasure 
at  my  picture;  not  because  it  is  j'our  likeness,  but  because  it  will  be 
an  evidence  of  my  skill  in  knowing  how  to  delineate  such  a  horror  so 
faithfully." 

Now,  let  us  return  for  the  last  time  to  Brand,  that 
morally  deformed  man,  whom  Ibsen  has  painted  with  so 
much  skill.  He  is  a  person  of  narrow,  unbalanced  mind,  of 
one  idea,  of  unhealthy  obstinacy,  of  ill-regulated  zeal.  He 
presents  some  points  of  resemblance  to  Scott's  portrait 
of  Balfour  of  Burley,  in  "  Old  Mortality."  Both  were  mur- 
derers for  the  love  of  God,  and  both,  in  effect,  committed 
suicide:  both  were  afflicted  with  that  strange  madness  which 
in  the  West  produced  Cameronians,  and  Anabaptists,  and 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who,  according  to  one  of  their  own  poets. 
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abandoned  all  for  "freedom  to  worship  God,"  who,  on  the 
contrary,  lighted  the  fires  of  persecution  with  the  timbers  of 
the  "  May  Flower," — that  strange  madness  which  in  the 
East  produces  the  fatalistic  Mussulman  and  the  self- 
torturing  fakir. 

Brand  begins  the  drama  of  his  life  by  stealing  another 
man's  betrothed.  Such  trifling  weaknesses  are  not  un- 
common among  the  disciples  of  "  all  or  nothing."  Their 
consciences  are  so  distorted,  their  emotions  are  so  withered, 
their  intelligences  are  so  absorbed  in  a  single  idea,  that  the 
common-places  of  morality,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the 
obligations  of  friendship,  cease  to  bind  them. 

Brand  follows  up  his  perfidy  by  brutality  to  his  dying 
mother.  He  believes,  and  she  believes,  that  the  ceremony  of 
shriving  is  essential  to  her  eternal  welfare ;  without  his  aid 
she  must  die  unshrived.  That  aid  he  refuses  to  her  unless 
she  will  leave  all  her  money  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  church.  He  will  not  take  half,  he  will  not  take  three- 
quarters,  he  must  have  all.  He  holds  the  key  of  heaven 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  door  shall  not  be  opened  unless  he  is 
bought  at  his  own  price. 

Small  wonder  need  there  be  that  this  wretched  man 
sacrifices  first  his  child,  then  his  luckless  wife,  and  finally 
himself,  to  the  fancies  of  his  disordered  imagination. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  sombre  incidents  are  fitting 
materials  for  the  tragic  dramatist's  work.  So  they  are  ;  but 
the  motive  must  be  adequate.  Now,  does  the  motive  of 
Brand  touch  you  and  me ;  are  there  fifty  men  in  the  world 
out  of  lunatic  asylums  who  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
those  nearest  to  them  to  such  a  meaningless,  purposeless,  in- 
tellectual craze  ?  Even  the  selfishness  of  this  demented 
Norse  parson  is  too  abnormal  to  be  made  useful  as  a  warn- 
ing. Fi-om  every  point  of  view  the  motive  of  the  tragedy  is 
trivial,  transitory,  local,  inadequate. 
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There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  men  who  find  their  keenest 
interest,  their  greatest  intellectual  stimulation,  in  the  obscure 
workings  of  obscure  delusions,  just  as  there  are  some  who 
regard  the  appearance  of  "  Lux  Mundi  "  as  an  event  of  im- 
portance. Great  literature,  however,  deals  with  what  is 
permanent  in  the  human  mind,  not  what  is  transient ;  what  is 
large,  not  what  is  narrow ;  what  is  clear,  not  what  is  obscure. 

What  does  mankind  at  large  care,  of  what  possible 
moment  is  it  to  mankind  at  large,  whether  or  not  a  handful 
of  Anglican  clergymen  abandon  the  literal  interpetration  of 
Genesis  ?  Of  what  interest  is  it  to  the  countryman  of  Baur 
and  of  Strauss,  to  the  countryman  of  Voltaire  and  of  Renan, 
to  the  Italian,  to  the  Russian,  to  the  Hindoo  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  if  such  subjects  were  more 
generally  pondered,  but  that  is  a  question  into  which  I 
cannot  enter.  I  am  dealing  with  facts  which  bear  upon  a 
literary  problem,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  is, 
that,  while  many  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  literature 
are  the  offspring  of  religion  itself,  the  forms,  the  creeds  and 
the  dogmas  of  religion  are  an  insufficient  motive  for  endur- 
ing literature.  The  religious  instinct  is  universal.  Man,  as  a 
thinking  animal,  has  existed  in  the  world  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years.  The  phenomena  of  the  present  time 
justify  us  in  believing  that  the  religious  instinct  has  always 
operated  ;  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  assuming  that  it  will 
continue  to  operate  as  long  as  the  race  exists.  But,  so  far 
as  history  informs  us,  no  one  creed  has  ever  secured  the 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  human  family,  or  has 
maintained  itself  as  a  distinct  faith  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  time.  The  intellectual  attitude  of  the  world  to-day 
scarcely  encourages  the  hope  that  the  rule  of  the  past  will 
find  exceptions  in  the  future. 

A  literary  production,  then,  which  for  its  motive  relies 
exclusively  upon    some   form,   some   accident,  some   eccen- 
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tricity,  of  religious  belief,  in  the  course  of  time  must 
inevitably  cease  to  be  an  imaginative  delight,  and  become, 
at  best,  merely  an  antiquarian  museum. 

Some  one  may  suggest  that  Ibsen's  object  in  writing 
Brand  was  simply  to  excite  the  dread  which  a  healthy 
man  often  feels  when  reading  a  ghastly  diagnosis  in  a 
medical  journal.  Such  a  motive  is  utterly  inadequate.  To 
horrify  is  not  the  function  of  tragedy,  though  some  persons 
appear  to  think  that  it  is.  How  often  has  not  one  read, 
after  the  production  of  a  play,  such  words  as  these : 
"  According  to  Aristotle,  the  function  of  tragedy  is  to  purify 
the  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror  ?  " 

Upon  this  statement  two  observations  may  be  made. 
First,  that  Aristotle  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and, 
secondly,  that,  though  he  had  said  it,  it  is  nonsense.  To 
purify  the  passions  is  a  large  undertaking,  and  many 
medicines  are  required  besides  tragedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Aristotle  speaks  of  tragedy  as  "  effecting,  by  means  of  pity 
and  fear,  the  purification  of  (or  from,  the  passage  is  a  difficult 
one)  such  like  passions." 

I  understand  Aristotle  thus :  The  emotions  to  which 
tragedy  appeals  are  pity  and  fear,  and  the  function  of  tragedy 
is  to  discipline  those  emotions  and  to  direct  them  to  worthy 
objects ;  to  withdraw  a  man's  pity  and  fear  from  all  that  is 
little  and  personal,  by  habituating  his  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  large  sorrows  and  mysteries  of  humanity. 

No  literature  fulfils  this  purpose  so  perfectly  as  the 
Greek.  The  Athenian  dramatists,  in  particular,  always 
strove  after  magnitude  of  subject,  and  their  plays  which  sur- 
vive, in  spite  of  a  local  colour  which  is  foreign  to  us,  of  a 
philosophy  which  we  imperfectly  understand,  of  an  artistic 
method  which  jars  on  our  aesthetic  taste,  are  more  modern  to 
us,  more  familiar  to  us,  more  precious  to  us  than  uine- 
tenths  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  past  century. 
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I  have  seen  the  great  dramas  of  Sophocles,  which  bear 
the  name  of  (i^dipus,  contrasted  unfavourably  with  Brand, 
and  with  the  filthy  play,  "  Ghosts,"  which  was  produced  in 
London  the  other  day.  This  latter  work,  I  can  quite  con- 
ceive, has  all  the  power  which  is  claimed  for  it.  Its  motive, 
too,  is  a  large  one,  but  its  repulsive  dirtiness  of  treatment 
places  it  in  the  class  of  pornographic  literature. 

(Edipus,  we  are  told,  is  more  unpleasant  to  read  than 
Brand,  and,  in  truth,  the  creeping  horror  of  it  is  more 
terrible  than  the  disgust  which  springs  from  Brand's  theo- 
logical discursiveness  and  inhuman  cruelty.  But  there 
seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that,  because  the  domestic  history 
of  (Edipus  is  painful,  and  because  the  domestic  history 
of  Brand  is  painful,  therefore  there  is  some  resemblance 
between  the  two  plays.  Possibly  in  literary  workmanship 
Ibsen  is  the  equal  of  Sophocles;  of  that  I  am  incompetent  to 
judge.  Once  more,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  perfect 
workmanship,  which  must  be  a  feature  of  great  literary 
masterpieces,  is  insufficient  to  make  great  literary  master- 
pieces.    There  must  be  the  great  motive  also. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  motive  of  Brand  is  local, 
transitory,  and  inadequate.  What  must  we  say  of  the  motive 
of  ffidipus  ?  I  have  heard  it  contended  that  (Edipus  is  a 
farrago  of  nonsensical  and  childish  legends,  a  gospel  of 
gloomy  fatalism,  having  for  text  the  doctrine  that  "not  to 
be  born  were  best,"  a  painful  revelation  of  the  whimsical 
superstition  and  doubtful  morals  of  the  Greeks.  The 
mythology  and  sociology  of  (Edipus,  however,  have  only  an 
antiquarian  interest  for  us  :  the  plays  have  not  survived  and 
are  not  cherished  because  of  them.  Probably  the  majority 
of  the  Greeks  who  saw  the  production  of  (Edipus,  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysius,  looked  upon  the  (Edipus  legend  very 
much  as  educated  persons  now  look  upon  the  legends  of  Jonah 
and  Daniel,  venerable  myths  closely  connected  with  the  best 
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and  most  sacred  traditions — stories  not  to  be  scoffed  at  nor 
received  as  true — legends  which,  by  reason  of  their  character 
and  associations,  are  good  mediums  for  the  forcible  and 
dramatic  exhibition  of  moral  truths. 

Sophocles  long  ago,  standing  by  the  ^gean,  heard  in  its 
sound  "the  turbid  ebb  and  flow  of  human  misery."  He  saw 
the  strange  workings  of  that  something,  not  ourselves,  which 
overrules  our  lives,  which  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  that  destiny  "  which  shapes  our  ends  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will,"  and,  taking  a  sacred  legend  of  his 
race,  he  poured  over  it  all  the  awe  and  pity  which  filled  his 
heart. 

Here  truly  is  a  motive  large  enough  to  stretch  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time ;  it  is  not  limited  by  age,  by  race, 
by  creed,  by  climate  ;  it  moved  the  minds  of  men  yesterday, 
it  moves  them  to-day,  it  will  move  them  to-morrow ;  it  is  felt 
by  the  brooding  Buddhist  in  the  solitudes  of  the  East,  by 
the  bright-eyed  peasant  on  the  green-hill  tops  of  Greece,  by 
the  German  stolidly  galloping  back  to  the  middle  ages,  by 
the  Frenchman  preaching  fraternity  and  scheming  a  fight, 
by  the  Englishman  offering  to  mankind  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  of  calico  shirtings,  by  the  dollar-dowered 
American  in  the  pig  factories  of  Chicago ;  each  has  struggled 
in  the  strong  fingers  of  fate,  and  from  each,  at  some  moment, 
the  bitter  thought  must  have  been  wrung 

XX  ?.oyov. 

Do  you  deny  and  defy  this  power  ?  Then  you  can  never 
have  committed  a  sin;  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  have 
developed  a  virtue.  There  are  hidden  cords  coiled  round  the 
hearts  of  most  men,  and  the  ends  are  held  by  God  or  the 
devil — they  know  not  which.  There  are  courses  in  which 
men  engage    that  are  condemned  as  wicked  by  their  con- 
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sciences  and  as  foolish  by  their  reason,  yet  from  which  their 
consciences  and  their  reason  alike  declare  that  "  returning 
were  as  icrongful  as  go  o'er."  While  one  of  the  penalties  of 
sin  may  be  the  prohibition  of  repentance,  dare  you  dispute 
Uie  dominion  of  the  power  which  wove  its  web  of  doom 
around  the  life  of  Qildipus  ? 

The  greatness  of  great  literature  must  be  obvious,  and  it 
must  be  simple.  It  must  be  great  as  the  Iliad  is  great,  as 
the  Prometheus  and  the  Antigone,  the  J^^neid,  the  Divine 
Comedy,  many  of  the  plays  of  Shakespere,  and  some  of 
Moliere,  Paradise  Lost,  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Scott's  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  first 
part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and  many  other  masterpieces,  are 
great. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  second  point.  To  be  a  great 
masterpiece  a  literary  product  must  not  only  have  magnitude 
of  motive,  it  must  also  exhibit  lucid  and  appropriate 
treatment. 

I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  motive  in  literature ;  I 
now  propose  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of 
literary  treatment. 

Few  writers  of  the  present  day  have  that  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  is  a  necessary  element  of  literary  greatness. 
Even  when  a  great  motive  presents  itself  to  them  they 
obscure  it  by  their  passion  for  inartistic  and  uninteresting 
detail.  It  was  well  observed,  the  other  day,  that  even 
M.  Zola  can  see  life  steadily  ;  the  pity  is  that  he  cannot  see 
it  whole.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  pig-like  passion  for  filth. 
There  was  once  a  clever  Greek  artist  who,  because  of  his 
choice  of  subjects,  was  dubbed  pvTrupoypoi^og,  the  dirt  painter. 
The  epithet  might  fairly  be  applied  to  M.  Zola,  and  still 
more  fairly  to  those  Jin  de  siecle  authors  whose  one  aim  is  to 
depict  abnormal  viciousness  with  as  much  detail  as  the  easy 
laws  of  their  countrv  will  allow. 
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Mr.  George  Moore  is,  I  think,  the  only  writer  of  English 
who  competes  with  these  Frenchmen  of  the  "Decadence." 
We  in  England  have  to  struggle  more  with  tediousness  than 
with  prurience,  and  this  tediousness  arises  from  a  mistaken 
belief  that  an  author  must  treat  his  characters  as  a  medical 
student  treats  a  body  in  a  dissecting  room. 

How  different  was  the  old  great  method.  Let  us  seek 
an  illustration. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Samson  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah.  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her  and  said  unto  her,  *'  Entice  him,  and  see  wherein 
his  great  strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against 
him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  afflict  him  ;  and  we  will  give  thee  every 
one  of  us  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  And  Delilah  said  to 
Samson,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth,  and 
wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict  thee."  And  Samson  said 
unto  her,  "  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  that  were  never 
dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  man."  Then  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven  green  withs  which  had  not 
been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with  them.  Now  there  were  men 
lying  in  wait  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber.  And  she  said  unto 
him,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson."  And  he  brake  the 
withs  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  the  fire.  So  his 
strength  was  not  known.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  ''  Behold 
thou  hast  mocked  me  and  told  me  lies.  Now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound."  And  he  said  unto  her,  "If  they 
bind  me  fast  with  new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied,  then  shall  I  be 
weak  and  be  as  another  man."  Delilah,  therefore,  took  new  ropes  and 
bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson ! "  And  there  were  liers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  chamber. 
And  he  brake  them  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread.  And  Delilah  said 
unto  Samson,  "  Hitherto  thou  hast  mocked  me  and  told  me  lies:  tell 
me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound."  And  he  said  unto  her,  "  If 
thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  the  web."  And  she 
fastened  it  with  the  pin  and  said  unto  him,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson  !  "  And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep  and  went  away  with 
-  the  pin  of  the  beam  and  with  the  web.  And  she  said  unto  him, 
"  How  canst  thou  say  '  I  love  thee,'  when  thine  heart  is  not  with  nie  ? 
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Tliou  hast  mocked  mo  these  three  times  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein 
thy  great  strengtii  lieth."  And  it  came  to  pass  when  slie  pressed  him 
daily  with  her  words,  and  nrged  him  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death,  that  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her,  "  There  hath 
not  come  a  razor  upon  mine  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  God 
from  my  mother's  womb ;  and  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will 
go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak  and  be  like  any  other  man." 
And  when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and 
called  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying,  "  Come  up  this  once,  for 
he  hath  showed  me  all  his  heart";  then  the  lords  of  tlie  Philistines 
came  up  unto  her  and  brought  money  in  their  hand.  And  she  made 
him  sleep  upon  her  knees  ;  and  she  called  for  a  man,  and  she  caused 
him  to  shave  ofi'  the  seven  locks  of  his  head  ;  and  she  began  to  afflict 
him  and  his  strength  went  from  him.  And  she  said,  "  The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,  Samson  !  "  And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep  and  said,  "  I 
will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before  and  shake  myself."  And  he  wist 
not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him.  But  the  Philistines  took 
him  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and  bound 
him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 

Here  is  one  of  the  world's  great  stories,  about  which 
more  has  been  thought  and  spoken  and  written  than  about 
all  the  analytical  novels  and  the  diaries  of  hysterical  girls 
and  introspective  men  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  Note  the 
perfect  simplicity  of  the  story, — a  child  can  understand  it, 
and  yet  its  wonderful  subtlety, — a  man  may  study  it  a 
hundred  times,  and  each  time  find  something  new.  Every 
word  tells  ;  you  could  neither  add  nor  take  away  a  word  with 
advantage. 

Now  try  to  suppose  the  manner  in  which  a  modern 
novelist  would  tell  such  a  story.  He  would  occupy  fully  three 
volumes  ;  he  would  enquire  into  the  sources  of  Samson's 
strength,  and  would  digress  into  a  general  discussion  of  the 
phenomena  of  heredity.  He  would  give  us  Samson's 
measurement  round  the  chest,  and  the  number  of  pounds 
and  ounces  which  he  could  lift  above  the  shoulder.  And 
then  Delilah !     What  a  plum  she  would  be  to  him  !     One 
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long  chapter  would  be  occupied  with  a  minute  description  of 
her  personal  charms.  Then  the  investigation  of  her  states 
of  mind  after  receiving  the  suggestion  of  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  would  fill,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  say  one 
volume.  We  should  hear  how  she  lay  awake  at  night  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions,  now  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  her 
ardent  patriotism,  now  conquered  by  her  love  of  the  confid- 
ing strong-man.  We  should  see  her  rise  from  her  couch, 
light  a  candle,  tot  up  the  total  of  eleven  hundred  pieces  per 
head,  at  so  many  heads,  and  finally  decide  that  patriotism 
was  the  paramount  duty  of  every  respectable  hetaira.  The 
report  of  her  soliloquies  would  fill  a  hundred  pages,  fifty 
would  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  her  chamber,  her  dress, 
and  her  general  domesticities,  and  a  hundred  more  to  epi- 
grammatic reflections  upon  the  weakness  and  perfidy  of 
woman.  There  would  be  described  with  infinite  detail 
the  delicate  gradations  of  Samson's  prevarication  and  of 
Delilah's  persistence;  in  many  a  parenthetical  paragraph  our 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Samson,  though  he 
has  proved  the  treachery  of  his  lover,  draws  closer  and  closer 
to  his  secret,  trifling  with  the  green  withs,  hesitating  with 
the  new  cords,  hovering  about  the  seven  locks,  until  at  last, 
with  soul  vexed  unto  death,  he  delivers  himself  to  the 
shears.  We  should  be  requested  to  notice  the  variations  of 
Delilah's  entreaties,  from  wheedling  to  reproach,  from  re- 
proach to  anger,  from  anger  to  the  '*  How  canst  thou  say  *I 
love  thee  ?'  "  which  generally  costs  the  strong  man  his  hair. 
The  climax  would  be  postponed  until  after  an  instructive 
investigation  of  Semitic  manners  and  "customs,  and  an  in- 
genious speculation  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Philistines, 
showing  that  among  that  interesting  nation  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  whole  weight  of  a  roof  upon  two  central  columns. 
Then  would  follow  a  disquisition  upon  funeral  customs  in 
the  East,   and   the   book   would  end  with  a   few  powerful 
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sentences  upon  the  foolishness  of  telling  secrets  to  a 
woman. 

This,  then,  is  the  fashionable  modern  method.  Give  the 
story  of  Samson  to  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Howell s,  or  Mr. 
James,  and  you  will  see  that  what  I  have  said  is  no 
caricature.  Which  method  do  you  think  more  likely  to 
produce  a  world-enduring  story  ?  Note  that  every  material 
point  to  which  I  have  called  attention  in  my  imaginatory 
analysis  is  exquisitely  indicated,  without  fuss  or  comment, 
in  the  original  narrative.  Note  that  the  modern  work 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination,  that  its  multitudinous 
detail  dilutes  the  spirit  of  the  story  and  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  that  the  author  disregards  all 
sense  of  proportion,  and  ignores  two  of  the  secrets  of 
greatness  —  the  beauty  of  symmetry  and  the  strength  of 
restraint. 

Our  pathological  and  anatomical  poets  and  novelists  ex- 
hibit yet  another  vice  of  treatment — that  of  deliberate  and 
ingeniously  devised  obscurity.  If  there  is  one  subject  which, 
more  than  another,  demands  simple  treatment  in  verse  and 
fiction,  surely  it  is  the  love  of  a  youth  and  a  maid.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples ;  one  of  how  to  do  it,  the  other  of 
how  not  to  do  it. 

Francis  Osbaldistone,  after  the  escape  of  Rob  Roy,  is 
walking  over  the  moor,  when  he  encounters  Diana  Vernon 
and  her  father.     The  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,"  said  the  other  rider,  in  a  voice  the 
tones  of  which  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  my  body,  "  should  not 
whistle  his  favourite  airs  when  he  wishes  to  remain  undiscovered." 
And  Diana  Vernon — for  she,  wrapped  up  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  was 
the  last  speaker — whistled  in  playful  mimicry  the  second  part  of  the 
tune  which  was  on  my  lips  when  they  came  up.  "  Good  God  "  I 
exclaimed,  like  one  thunderstruck  ;  "  can  it  be  you,  Miss  Vernon,  on 
such    a   spot  —  at   such   an   hour  —  in    such    a   lawless   country  —  in 

such "      "  In  such  a  masculine  dress,  you  would  say ;  but  what 

H 
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would  you  have  ?     The  philosophy  of  the  excellent  Corporal  Nym  is 
he  best  after  all — things  must  be  as  they  may — pauca  verba.'' 

Frank  tries  in  the  moonlight  to  discover  the  features  of 
his  sweetheart's  companion,  and  the  book  proceeds  : 

The  object  of  my  anxiety  seemed  desirous  to  get  rid  of  my 
investigation.  "Diana,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kindness  and 
authority,  "  give  your  cousin  his  property,  and  let  us  not  spend  time 
here."  Miss  Vernon  had  in  the  meantime  taken  out  a  small  case,  and 
leaning  down  from  her  horse  towards  me,  she  said,  in  a  tone  in  which 
an  effort  at  her  usual  quaint  lightness  of  expression  contended  with  a 
deeper  and  more  grave  tone  of  sentiment,  "You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I 
was  born  to  be  your  better  angel.  We  purposed  to  find  some  High- 
land sylph  to  waft  to  you  all  these  representatives  of  commercial 
wealth.  But  there  were  giants  and  dragons  in  the  way ;  and  knight 
errants  and  damsels  of  modern  times,  bold  though  they  be,  must  not 
as  of  yore,  run  into  useless  danger.  Do  not  you  do  so  either,  my  dear 
coz."  "  Diana,"  said  her  companion,  "  let  me  once  more  warn  you 
that  the  evening  waxes  late,  and  we  are  still  distant  from  our  home." 
"  I  am  coming,  sir,  I  am  coming ;  consider,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh, 
"  how  lately  I  have  been  subjected  to  control — besides  I  have  not  yet 
given  my  cousin  the  packet — and  bid  him  farewell — for  ever.  Yes, 
Frank,"  she  said,  "for  ever;  there  is  a  gulf  between  us — a  gulf  of 
absolute  perdition — where  we  go  you  must  not  follow — what  we  do 
you  must  not  share  in — farewell — be  happy ! "  In  the  attitude  in 
which  she  bent  from  her  horse,  not  perhaps  altogether  unwillingly,  her 
face  touched  mine.  She  pressed  my  hand,  while  the  tear  that  trem 
bled  in  her  eye  found  its  way  to  my  cheek  instead  of  her  own.  It  was 
a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten — inexpressibly  bitter,  yet  mixed  with 
a  sensation  of  pleasure  so  deeply  soothing  and  affecting  as  at  once  to 
unlock  all  the  floodgates  of  the  heart.  It  was  but  a  moment,  how- 
ever; for,  instantly  recovering  from  the  feeling  to  which  she  had 
involuntarily  given  way,  she  intimated  to  her  companion  she  was 
ready  to  attend  him,  and,  putting  their  horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they 
were  soon  far  distant  from  the  place  where  I  stood. 

That  is  how  Di.  Vernon  won  Frank  Osbaldistone.     Next 
let  us  see  how  Miss  Clara  Middleton  was  expected  to  woo 
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Sir  Willoughby  Patternc.  First  we  are  informed,  and  the 
statement  appears  to  be  important,  that  "Love  that  does 
not  spurn  the  world  when  lovers  curtain  themselves  is  a  love 
— is  it  not  so  ? — that  seems  to  the  unwhipped  scoffing  world 
to  go  slinking  into  basiation's  obscurity  instead  of  on  a 
glorious  march  behind  the  screen."  You  will  doubtless 
have  perceived  the  brilliance,  the  subtlety,  the  epigram,  the 
manifold  truth,  the  utter  preciousness  of  this  sentence, 
which  to  me,  I  confess,  is  windy,  wordy,  affected,  senseless 
balderdash,  awkwardly  and  hardly  grammatically  expressed. 
Let  us  have  some  more  stuff  from  the  same  tap.  Kindly 
notice  the  Batavian  grace  and  the  beautiful  grammar  of  the 
following  sentences : — 

Applied  to  Sir  Willoughby,  as  to  thousands  of  civilized  males,  the 
touchstone  found  him  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  betrothed  as 
an  original  savage.  She  was  required  to  play  incessantly  on  the  first 
reclaiming  chord  which  led  our  ancestral  Satyr  to  the  measures  of  the 
dance,  the  threading  of  the  maze,  and  the  setting  conformably  to  his 
partner  before  it  was  accorded  to  him  to  spin  her  with  both  hands  and 
a  chirrup  of  his  frisky  heels.  To  keep  him  in  awe  and  hold  him 
enchained  there  are  things  she  must  never  do,  dare  never  say,  must 
not  think.  She  must  be  cloistral.  Now,  strange  and  awful  though  it 
be  to  bear,  women  perceive  this  requirement  of  them  in  the  spirit  of 
the  man :  they  perceive,  too,  and  it  may  be  gratefully,  that  they 
address  their  performances  less  to  the  taming  of  the  green  and 
prankish  monsieur  of  the  forest  than  to  the  pacification  of  a  voracious 
sesthetic  gluttony,  craving  them  insatiably,  through  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  with  shrieks  of  the  lamentable  letter  "  I,"  for  their  purity. 
"Whether  they  see  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  sensual,  and 
distinguish  the  ultra-refined  but  lineally  great-grandson  of  the  Hoof 
in  this  vast  and  dainty  exacting  appetite  is  uncertain.  They  probably 
do  not.  The  more  the  damage ;  for  in  the  appeasement  of  the  glutton 
tney  have  to  practise  much  simulation ;  they  are,  in  their  way,  lovers 
like  their  ancient  mothers.  It  is  the  palpable  and  material  of  them 
which  they  are  tempted  to  flourish  wherewith  to  invite  and  allay 
pm-suit,  a  condition  under  which  the  spiritual,  wherein  their  hope 
lies,  languishes.     The  capaciously  strong  in  soul  among  women  will 
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ultimately   detect    an    infinite   grossness    in   the   demand  for  purity- 
infinite,  spotless  bloom  " 

And  so  on  through  page  after  weary  page  with  which 
I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  ask  you  is  stuff  of  this  sort 
literature — is  it  sense— is  there  reason  or  excuse  for  it? 
Would  you  barter  that  one  tear  in  Di.  Vernon's  black  eye 
for  a  square  mile  of  it  ?  Here  and  there  you  seem  to  come 
upon  the  track  of  a  thought,  but  it  is  speedily  lost  in  a  bog 
of  harsh  verbosity.  Mr.  Meredith  cannot  claim  the  ground 
for  extenuating  his  thought  which  we  accord  to  many 
authors — a  clear,  expressive,  musical  style  which  makes  the 
dallying  with,  the  lingering  over,  the  drawing  out  of  an 
idea,  a  pleasure  like  the  repetition  and  variation  of  a  theme 
in  a  symphony  or  an  opera.  The  words  which  I  have  read 
are  as  incorrect  and  harsh  in  style  as  they  are  obscure 
in  meaning.  From  the  standpoint  of  humanity  they  are 
absurd.  What  lovers  ever  loved  in  such  a  way  ?  Did  you  ? 
Did  any  one  ever  feel  disposed  to  spin  his  betrothed  with  a 
chirrup  of  his  frisky  heels  ?  Did  she  endearingly  dub  him  a 
"prankish  monsieur  of  the  forest,"  or  amuse  him  with 
shrieks  of  the  lamentable  letter  '  I '  ?  "  Is  it  not  all  silly 
affectation  ?  I  defy  you  to  find  anything  like  it  in  any 
work  which  the  judgment  of  time  has  declared  to  be 
great.  Do  you  suppose  that  Chloe  in  her  Lesbian  grove 
whispered  this  kind  of  stuff  to  Daphnis,  or  that  Juliet 
was  meditating  such  matter  when  Komeo  got  over  the 
balcony,  or  that  Virginia,  when  Paul  carried  her  over  the 
brook,  saw  in  him  a  "great  grandson  of  the  Hoof?"  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  stories  to  which  I  have  alluded  would 
have  gained  their  immortality  had  they  been  overladen  with 
reflections  and  details,  many  of  which  are  grotesque,  most  of 
which  are  meaningless,  all  of  which  are  unnecessary,  and 
which  never  made  a  single  reader  wiser,  happier  or  better  ? 
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AmoDf?  readers  of  poetry  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  similar  craze  for  what  Carlyle  calls  "  fuliginosity."  If  a 
man  can  fill  some  sixteen  volumes  with  rhymes,  and  if  out 
of  the  sixteen  one  volumeful  of  readily  intelligible  matter 
can  be  collected,  the  author  is  sure  to  be  voted  to  a  pedestal 
on  Parnassus.  He  may  indeed  be  a  great  philosopher;  those 
who  understand  him  say  that  he  is.  I,  finding  absolutely  no 
meaning  in  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  verses  out  of  every 
five  hundred,  am  incompetent  to  express  an  opinion.  But  it 
is  within  my  right  to  dispute  the  title  of  such  a  writer  to 
the  name  of  poet. 

Confusion  as  to  what  makes  a  poet  is  of  very  old  date. 
Aristotle  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 
Homer  and  Empedocles,  he  pregnantly  remarks,  both  wrote 
in  hexameters ;  but  Empedocles,  all  the  same,  was  a  philoso- 
pher, while  Homer  was  a  poet.  Again,  in  another  place,  he 
remarks  that  if  Herodotus  had  written  in  verse  he  still  would 
have  remained  an  historian,  and  would  not  have  been  a 
poet. 

Now,  listen  to  a  passage  from  a  volume  of  Mr.  Browning, 
selected  and  opened  at  hazard.  Here  is  the  "poetry"  which 
met  my  eyes  ; — 

You  hold,  if  there's  one  half  or  a  hundredth  part 
Of  a  lie,  that's  his  fault — his  be  the  penalty ! 
I  daresaj'' !  you'd  prove  firmer  in  his  place  ? 
You'd  find  the  courage — that  first  flurry  over 
That  mild  bit  of  romancing-work  at  end, — 
To  interpose  with,  "  It  gets  serious  this  ; 
"  Must  stop  here.     Sir,  I  saw  no  ghost  at  all. 
"  Inform  your  friends  I  made — well,  fools  of  them, 
"And  found  you  ready  made.     I've  lived  in  clover 
"  These  three  weeks  ;  take  it  out  in  kicks  of  me  ! " 
I  doubt  it.     Ask  your  conscience  !     Let  me  know, 
Twelve  months  hence,  with  how  few  enibelUshments, 
You've  told  almighty  Boston  of  this  passage 
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Of  arms  between  us,  your  first  taste  o'  the  foil 

From  Sludge,  who  could  not  fence,  Sir ;     Sludge,  your  boy  ! 

I  lied,  sir — there.     I  got  up  from  my  gorge 

On  offal  in  the  gutter,  and  preferred 

Your  canvass  backs  :   I  took  their  carver's  size, 

Measured  his  modicum  of  intelligence, 

Tickled  him  on  the  cockles  of  his  heart 

With  a  raven  feather,  and  next  week  found  myself 

Sweet  and  clean,  dining  daintily,  dizened  smart ; 

Set  on  a  stool  buttressed  by  ladies'  knees, 

Every  soft  smiler  calling  me  her  pet, 

Encouraging  my  story  to  uncoil. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed  that  this  is  a  fail- 
example  of  a  frequent  manner  of  Browning,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  his  matter.  That  it  represents  an 
exalted  philosophy,  and  a  profound  criticism  of  life,  I  am 
not  going  to  deny,  but  if  it  is  poetry,  or  anything  resem- 
bling poetry,  may  I  be  condemned  to  read  nothing  else  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days.  And  further,  I  want  to  find  a 
critic  who  can  give  us  a  definition  of  poetry,  satisfactorily 
difi'erentiating  prose  and  verse,  which  shall  embrace  the 
lines  I  have  read. 

May  I  venture  upon  a  definition  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
poetry  is  worthy  thoughts  expressed  with  dignity,  with  the 
utmost  compression  consistent  with  lucidity,  and  in  con- 
formity with  definite  laws  of  structure.  My  contention  is 
that  the  works  of  Browning,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  fulfil 
any  of  the  terms  of  this  proposition.  Compare  him  with 
modern  English  poets  who  do  fulfil  them.  If  you  seek  the 
poetry  which  strengthens  the  fibre  of  the  soul,  which 
lightens  the  burdens  of  life,  which  "  consoles  sorrow  and 
assuages  pain,  which  brings  gladness  to  eyes  that  fail  with 
wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the 
long  sleep,"  where  will  you  find  in  him  anything  to  rival 
the  treasures  of  him  who  sang — 
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Calm  soul  of  all  tilings,  make  it  mine 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine 

Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others,  give ; 

Calm,  cairn  me  more,  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

If  you  seek  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  the  poetry  which 
softens  the  heart  and  exercises  the  emotions,  which  gives 
golden  moments  of  freedom  from  the  sordid  preoccupation 
of  necessity,  where  will  you  find  in  him  an  example  so 
supremely  perfect  as  "  Dover  Beach,"  or  so  lovely  as  many 
of  the  gems  of  the  sweet  singer  who  has  given  us — 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  ej'es 
When  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under  world, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  : 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  daj's  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad,  and  strange,  as  in  dark  summer  dawns, 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  : 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;    deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret. 
O,  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

This  may  not  be  profound  philosophy,  but  it  is  poetry. 
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Read  it  as  you  will,  print  it  as  you  will,  do  with  it  what  you 
will,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it  but  poetry.  It  is  not 
words  "in  multiform  circumfluence  manifold,"  as  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  is  good  enough  somewhere  to  remark,  words  spaced  out 
into  lines,  without  rhythm,  measure,  or  meaning;  words 
which,  to  some  persons,  are  almost  as  delightfully  bewilder- 
ing as  the  making  of  pancakes  in  a  hat  by  a  conjuror.  I  do 
not  know  that  a  better  conclusion  of  the  whole  of  this 
matter  can  be  found  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Yellowplush, 
"  It  's  gen'rally  best  in  poatry  to  understand  puffickly  what 
you  mean  yourself,  and  to  igspress  your  meaning  clearly 
afterwoods — in  the  simpler  words  the  better  p'r'aps." 

And  now  my  time  has  passed  by,  and  I  am  still  on 
but  the  threshold  of  a  large  enquiry.  For  to-night,  it  must 
suffice  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  points  which  I  have  striven  to 
establish.  The  first  duty  of  a  man,  who  would  be  an  author, 
is  to  master  the  rudiments  of  his  business,  to  learn  to  express 
himself  simply  and  clearly,  to  adopt  a  style  appropriate  to  his 
subject,  to  avoid  quips  and  quiddities,  oddities  and  obscurities 
which,  though  they  seem  to  tickle  the  ears  of  intellectual 
groundlings,  must  surely  make  the  judicious  grieve.  If  he 
should  hope  to  leave  enduring  work,  he  must  not  rely  upon 
any  exhibition  of  his  individual  cleverness,  but  upon  the 
choice  of  a  motive  of  universal  and  enduring  importance. 

As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  flourisheth;  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone, 
and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  Our  lives  are 
finite,  and  much  of  the  stuff  of  which  our  lives  are  built  up 
is  perishable,  too.  But  there  are  springs  of  conduct,  there 
are  motives  and  cues  for  passion,  there  are  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art  which  existed  before  us,  which  will  survive  us, 
which  lie  at  the  roots  of  humanity,  which  are  co-existent 
with  mankind.  Happy  is  he  who  can  lay  hold  upon  them, 
for  his  words  shall  not  pass  away. 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 
By  H.  LONGUET   HIGGINS. 

Few  more  striking  figures  have  crossed  the  stage  of  the 
world,  during  the  century  now  drawing  to  its  close,  than  that 
of  the  charnaing  writer,  subtle  thinker,  and  eminent  eccle- 
siastic, whose  loss  all  England  mourned  in  August  last.  As 
Cardinal  Newman's  life  and  work  are  extremely  interesting, 
no  less  from  a  philosophical  than  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  we  should,  as  a  Philosophical 
Society,  devote  our  attention  to  them  for  a  brief  space  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session. 

In  deciding,  however,  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
some  thoughts  suggested  to  me  by  the  decease  of  the  late 
Cardinal,  I  felt,  and  still  feel  keenly  that  the  subject  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  one  to  bring  before  you.  This  does 
not  arise  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  has  mainlj'^  to  do 
with  what  is  termed  religious  belief.  For  it  has  several 
times  been  my  privilege,  as  a  student  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  to  address  you  concerning  some  of  those  vast 
systems  of  ancient  thought  which  we  term  the  great  religions 
of  the  East,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  abso- 
lute bar  which  each  of  them  has  placed  upon  all  progress, 
intellectual  and  moral,  by  the  combined  influence  of  ancient 
dogmatic  beliefs,  and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  time- 
worn  books  which  enshrine  them. 

To-night,  however,  our  subject  brings  us  much  nearer 
home ;  for  we  have  in  Cardinal  Newman  a  typical  repre- 
sentative   of   a    highly   gifted    mind    trained    in  that    great 
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system  of  ancient  thought  and  belief  which  is  to  this  day  in 
our  midst,  and  which  we  know  as  Christianity.  This 
system,  as  we  all  know,  came  to  us  long  ago  from  a  Semitic 
race  in  the  East,  but  it  was  strangely  intermingled  with,  and 
strengthened  and  consolidated  by,  philosophical  ideas  and  a 
principle  of  dogmatism  mainly  derived  from  ancient  Greece. 
The  student  of  Comparative  Keligion  sees  clearly  that 
Christianity  is,  like  other  great  religious  systems,  at  once 
a  powerful  ecclesiastical  organisation,  a  religion,  a  theology, 
a  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  ethics,  supported  by  ancient 
dogmas  and  a  veneration  for  certain  ancient  books,  and  based 
upon  a  belief  in  the  occurrence  of  certain  miraculous  events 
in  past  ages.  To  this  composite  nature  of  Christianity  I 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer. 

That,  in  this  nineteenth  century  and  in  Europe,  we  find 
certain  ancient  sacred  books  still  exercising  the  profoundest 
influence  over  modern  belief  is  a  fact  which  was  to  me  no 
less  than  amazing,  until  I  came  to  fully  realise  that  it  is  but 
three  hundred  years  since  a  blind  and  unhesitating  credulity 
prevailed  all  over  Europe  with  regard  to  every  subject, 
whether  religious  or  scientific. 

Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose  who  had  his  doubts  respecting 
the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of 
giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  armies  flying 
through  the  air,  who  thought  that  astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and 
necromancy  a  bubble,  and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of  drowning  every  witch,  and  burning  every 
heretic.  A  few  such  men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were 
despised  as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  '■■ 

As  dogmatic  creeds  unfortunately  still  form  the  basis  of 
union,  or  rather  of  division,  between  Christians,  it  is  neces- 

*  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i,  p.  333. 
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sary  for  me  to  observe  that  rule  of  this  Society  which 
excludes  from  discussion  "  controversial  divinity,"  that  is 
to  say,  as  I  understand  it,  the  discussion  of  any  particular 
dogma  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  or  difference  between 
Christians  and  Christians.  The  belief  in  a  Creator  is,  of 
course,  not  one  of  such  dogmas ;  it  needs  neither  dogma 
nor  scientific  demonstration  to  support  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  may  say  that  it  would  be  far  from  me  at 
any  time  to  think  lightly,  or  speak  otherwise  than  reverently, 
of  any  theological  dogma,  Christian  or  otherwise.  No  belief 
which  has  at  any  time  profoundly  influenced  human  thought 
and  action  will  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  scorn  or  derision 
by  any  really  earnest  sympathiser  with  the  human  spirit  in 
its  gropings  after  truth.  But  the  great  subjects  of  Dogma 
and  Scepticism  in  general,  and  the  dogmatic  and  sceptical 
elements  in  the  mind,  are  truly  subjects,  not  only  of  philoso- 
phical but  also  of  the  highest  scientific  interest,  and  it  is  as 
the  champion  of  the  principle  of  Dogma  that  Cardinal 
Newman  is  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  mental  .science. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  who  fought  so  stoutly, 
and  yet  by  means  of  the  most  winning  and  gentle  persuasion 
and  arguments,  for  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
the  intellect,  in  order  to  restrain,  as  he  said,  its  excesses  ? 
And  what  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  of  his  surround- 
ings ? 

Newman's  personal  appearance  fifty  years  ago  must  have 
been  that  of  a  mysterious,  ascetic,  stained-glass-window 
type  of  ecclesiastic.  The  story  at  Oxford  was  that  as  he 
stood  at  his  desk  month  after  month,  writing  his  "Essay 
on  Development,"  he  grew  ever  paler,  thinner,  and  more 
transparent,  till  at  last,  when  he  was,  as  he  says,  on  his 
"  Anglican  death-bed,"  you  could  have  almost  seen  through 
him.* 

*  Huttoa,  Cardinal  Newman,  p.  185. 
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To  the  same  effect  is  the  word-picture  by  another  great, 
but  very  different,  Oxford  thinker — Matthew  Arnold. 

Who  could  resist  the  charm  of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's,  rising  into  the 
pulpit,  and  then,  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices,  breaking  the 
silence  with  words  and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music — subtle, 
sweet,  mournful  V  I  seem  to  hear  him  still,  saying :  "  After  the  fever 
of  life,  after  weariness  and  sickness,  fightings  and  despondings, 
languor  and  fretfulness,  struggling  and  succeeding ;  after  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  troubled,  unhealthy  state — at  length 
comes  death  ;  at  length  the  white  throne  of  God,  at  length  the  beatific 
vision."  ''- 

Newman  himself  shall  describe  to  us  the  nature  of  his 
own  mind  when  a  child  and  a  boy  : 

I  used  to  wish  the  A  rahian  Tales  were  true ;  my  imagination  ran 
on  unknown  influences,  on  magical  powers,  and  talismans.  ...  I 
thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  decep- 
tion, my  fellow-angels  by  a  playful  device  concealing  themselves  from 
me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world.  .  .  . 
I  was  very  superstitious,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  my  conversion 
[when  I  was  fifteen]  used  constantly  to  cross  myself  on  going  into 
the  dark.t 

And  the  child  was  indeed  father  to  the  man. 
In  his  sermon  written  for  Michaelmas  Day  1831,  New- 
man says  of  the  angels  : — 

Every  breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful 
prospect  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the 
robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God. 

Among  what  outward  surroundings  did  this  mystical 
thinker  pass  the  important  crisis  of  his  intellectual  lite  ? 
It  was,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Oxford,  that 
hallowed  ground  where  the  tempest  of  modern  intellectual 

•  Discourses  in  America,  p.  139.  f  Apologia,  p.  2. 
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strife  dies  away  among  quiet  cloisters  and  trim  gardens 
sacred  to  ancient  learning.  Matthew  Arnold,  writing  in 
1865,  can  still  speak  of  his  beloved  Oxford  as  follows  : — 

Beautiful  city, — so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the  fierce 
intellectual  life  of  our  centur}'-,  so  serene  !  .  .  .  steeped  in  senti- 
ment as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight,  and  whisper- 
ing from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age.  * 

Can  we  wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Lecky  reminds  us,  "almost 
every  great  step  which  has  been  made  by  the  English  intel- 
lect, in  connection  with  theology,  has  been  made  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  and  persistent  opposition  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  ?  "  t 

And  was  Cardinal  Newman  slow  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Mediaevalism  ?  I  will  quote  only  three  short  passages 
written  or  preached  by  him  at  Oxford,  and  leave  it  to  my 
hearers  to  say  whether  the  sentiments  expressed  belong  more 
properly  to  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  this  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century: — 

1.  Before  learning  to  love,  we  must  learn  to  hate. 

2.  I  do  not  shrink  from  uttering  my  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  country  were  it  vastly  more  superstitioiis,  more 
bigoted,  more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion,  than  at  present  it 
shews  itself  to  be. 

3.  Black  event  though  it  would  be  for  the  country,  yet  we  could 
not  wish  them  [the  bishops]  a  more  blessed  termination  of  their  course, 
than  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  martyrdom.  I 

Is  not  this  the  frame  of  mind  that  produced  Inquisitions, 
and  would  produce  them  again  were  it  able  ? 

With  a  temper  of  mind  which  approves  of  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  ferocity  in  religion,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that 

•  Essays  in  Criticism,  Preface. 

i  History  of  Rationalism,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 

I  Apologia,  p.  46. 
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the  exercise  of  our  glorious  gift  of  reasoning  faculties  has 
little  to  do.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  expect  to  find  the 
intellect  treated  as  a  dangerous  weapon,  which  should  he 
laid  aside,  lest  it  should  injure  us  for  the  next  world.  And 
our  expectation  will  be  fulfilled.  Newman,  speaking  of  the 
Church's  infallibility,  says  that : — 

A  power  possessed  of  infallibility  in  religious  teaching,  is  happily- 
adapted  to  be  a  working  instrument  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  for 
smiting  hard  and  throwing  back  the  immense  energy  of  the  oppressive, 
capricious,  untrustworthy  intellect.  * 

The  intellect,  therefore,  in  this  view,  is  that  one  of  our 
talents  which  we  ought  to  lay  up  in  a  napkin,  and  return 
unused  at  our  death  to  our  Maker. 

The  Scientific  Interest  of  Changes  of  Opinion. 

There  is  a  profound  scientific  interest  in  the  records  of 
changes  of  religious  or  philosophical  opinions  undergone  by 
the  same  individual,  generally  at  or  about  the  period  of  life 
when  the  intellectual  powers  come  to  maturity.  It  is  rarely 
that  we  have  the  means  of  studying  so  minutely  the  records 
of  successive  changes  of  opinion,  in  the  same  individual,  with 
regard  to  religious  beliefs  as  in  the  autobiographical  works 
of  the  two  brothers  Newman — in  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua 
of  the  one,  and  the  Phases  of  Faith  of  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  that  the  literary  charm 
of  the  Apologia  is  in  no  way  greater  than  the  psychological 
interest  it  will  possess  for  the  scientific  man,  perhaps  not  of 
the  present,  but,  at  all  events,  of  the  not  distant  future, 
when  we  shall  have  got  beyond  the  classificatory  stage  of 
Mental  Physiology  (exemplified  in  Bain's  works),  and  have 
learned  from  the  study  of  Psychology  to  examine  our  beliefs 
from  the  developmental   point  of  view.      It   seems   to    me 

*  Apologia,  p.  245. 
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probable  that  changes  of  opinion  upon  great  philosophical 
subjects,  such  as  religious  belief,  depend  largely  upon  the 
intellectual  characteristics,  as  it  were,  of  each  individual 
mind,  and  are  subject  to  mental  laws  which  determine  the 
direction  of  growth  or  progress.  Accordingly  I  think  that 
Cardinal  Newman  himself  gives  the  key  to  his  intellectual 
history  when  he  says,  on  page  254  of  the  Ajjolofjia  : — 

Be  large  minded  enough  to  believe  that  men  may  reason  and  feel 
very  differently  from  yourselves ;  how  is  it  that  men,  when  left  to 
themselves,  fall  iuto  such  various  forms  of  religion,  except  that  there 
are  various  types  of  .mind  among  them,  very  distinct  from  each  other  ? 

This  is  most  true ;  there  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  says, 
"  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  scien- 
tific mind." 

Let  us  take  first  the  ecclesiastical  type,  as  exemplified  in 
Cardinal  Newman.  We  have  already  seen  his  dread  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  If  we  renounce  the  use  of  our  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  place  a  bandage  over  our  mental  eyes,  we 
shall  feel  no  difficulties  in  receiving  theological  doctrines. 
"  Priests  have  no  difficulty.  You  tell  me  they  ought  to  have 
a  difficulty,  but  they  have  not."  {Apologia,  page  254.) 
"  Ten  thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  one  doubt,  as  I 
understand  the  subject;  difficulty  and  doubt  are  incommen- 
surate."    {Ih.,  p.  239.) 

We  have  here  left  behind  us  the  daylight  of  intellectual 
reasoning,  and  entered  the  shadowy  land  where  belief  is 
controlled  by  the  emotions  and  the  will.  When  these  latter 
induce  us  to  assent  to  a  proposition  without  any  reference  to 
our  intellectual  apprehension,  we  attain  the  mental  state 
which  Newman  attempts  to  discriminate  from  certainty,  and 
terms  Certitude.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  simply 
another  name  for  belief  founded  neither  on  reason  nor 
evidence.     Such  "  certitude  "  as  this  brings  us  at  once,  by  a 
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natural  transition,  to  the  mental  conception  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Dogma. 

Dogma  :    Its  Nature  and  Function. 

"  From  the  age  of  fifteen,"  said  Newman,  "  dogma  has 
been  the  fundamental  principle  of  my  religion.  I  know  no 
other  religion  ;  I  cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  any  other  sort 
of  religion  ;  religion  as  a  mere  sentiment,  is  to  me  a  dream 
and  a  mockery."  *  What,  then,  is  this  all-important  prin- 
ciple of  Dogma  ?  A  theological  dogma  I  take  to  be  a 
principle,  opinion,  or  doctrine  which  is  to  be  received  on  the 
authority,  not  of  evidence,  experience,  or  proof,  but  of  some 
person  or  ecclesiastical  power,  t  To  write  the  history  of 
Dogma  would  almost  be  to  write  the  history  of  Thought,  but 
its  real  nature  can  only  be  shewn  by  the  psychological  study 
of  it.  The  craving  for  dogma  is  natural.  For  the  state  of 
fixed  belief  is  always  pleasant  and  restful,  that  of  Doubt  is 
painful,  and,  in  case  of  great  matters,  extremely  so.  I 

The  chief  function  of  Dogma  has  been  to  authoritatively 
formulate  ancient  ideas  of  truth,  and  thus  prevent  their 
being  dissolved  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  progres- 
sive races.  Hence  theological  dogmatism  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry,  and  theo- 
logians have  never  scrupled  to  use  the  extremest  measures, 
however  inhuman  and  cruel,  which  the  existing  state  of 
civilization  would  allow  them  to  put  in  force,  to  compel 
obedience  to  their  intellectual  mandates. 

But  the  gradual  growth  of  dogma,  and  the  consequent 
building  up  of  a  system  of  theological  beliefs,  marks  the 
period  of  corruption  in  a   religion.      In   the    first    age    of 

'  Apologia,  p.  49. 

f  On  the  Greek  influence  on  Christianity,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
Dogma,  see  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888. 

I  See  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  384. 
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Christianity,  the  basis  of  Christian  union  was  moral  and 
undogmatic,  the  bond  of  fellowship  consisting  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  common  hope,  and  a  common  ideal.  Gradually,  as 
the  Church  became  organised,  intellectual  assent  took  the 
place  of  moral  earnestness,  and  doctrines  and  beliefs  became 
the  basis  of  union.  *  This  momentous  change,  by  which 
rightuess  of  belief  came  to  rank  far  above  a  holy  life,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  unspeakable  horrors  that  have  stained 
the  history  of — I  will  not  say  Christianity,  but — so-called 
Christian  theology.  Lecky  notices  "  the  tendency  of  theo- 
logians to  condemn  more  severely  error  than  immorality,  and 
in  condemning  different  errors  to  dwell  most  severely  on 
those  which  are  purely  speculative."  t  The  results  of  this 
"  tendency"  have  been,  in  Europe,  a  disgrace  to  civilisation 
and  to  humanity ;  and  we  can  faintly  realise  the  influence 
in  Asia  of  religious  dogmatism  upon  mental  and  moral 
progress,  when  we  meditate  upon  the  condition  of  the 
countless  millions  who  for  ages  have  been  under  the  iron 
bond  of  dogma,  and  worship  of  the  written  letter,  and,  there- 
fore, sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Let  us  reflect  also  that  the  beginnings  of  modern  natural 
science  were  impossible,  until  the  spell  of  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  Aristotle,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  was  broken. 

Newman's  alleged  Scepticism. — An  interesting  question 
has  been  raised  of  late  years,  whether  the  nature  of  New- 
man's mind  was,  after  all,  essentially  sceptical.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  argues  that  it  was.  I  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  on  the 
other    hand,    holds    the    opposite    opinion.  §      The    word 

*  See  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,  lectures  xi  and  xii, 

t  History  of  Rationalism,  vol.  i,  p.  310,  Note. 

I  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1891. 

§  Cardinal  Newman,  chap.  v. 

I 
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scepticism  has,  unfortunately,  acquired  several  distinct 
meanings.  Newman  was  certainly  a  sceptic  in  his  profound 
distrust  of  the  human  reason ;  but  as  certainly  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  being  sceptical  as  to  theological  dogmas.  I 
may  here  say  that  I  believe  that  no  man  was  more  sincere 
than  Cardinal  Newman,  both  in  his  opinions  and  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  changes  in  them.  And  my 
impression  i^  not  altered  by  a  perusal  of  the  recent,  and  to 
me  rather  painful,  little  book  by  his  brother.* 

Modern  Scepticism. 

But  what  is  this  dreaded  Scepticism,  which  to  the  typical 
ecclesiastical  mind  is  of  the  very  essence  of  wickedness  ?  It 
is  simply  that  spirit  of  doubt  and  free  enquiry  which  is  the 
first  requisite  to  each  step  in  intellectual  and  social  progress. 
Mr.  Buckle  speaks  of  it  as 

That  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is  an  abomination  to  the 
ignorant,  because  it  disturbs  their  lazy  and  complacent  minds ;  because 
it  troubles  their  cherished  superstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them 
the  fatigue  of  enquiry;  and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  under- 
standings to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if 
all  is  really  true  which  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  f 

And  as  no  word  has  been  more  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  let  us  observe  the  same  writer's  careful 
definition : 

By  scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  beUef,  so  that  an 
increased  scepticism  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  application, 
and  an  increased  diffusion,  of  the  laws  of  evidence.  J 

Present-Day  Sceptics. — Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of 

*  The  Early  History  of  Cardinal  Newman,  London,  1890. 
t  History  of  Civilisation,  vol.  1,  p.  335.       \  lb.,  p.  357,  Note. 
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the  field  of  contemporary  non-theological  writers.  Under 
the  head  of  Present-Day  Sceptics  I  would  class  all  those 
thinkers,  whether  purely  literary  men,  philosophers,  or  men 
of  science,  who  douht  or  reject  any  particular  system  of 
theological  dogmas.  In  leading  behind  us  the  region  of 
theological  writings,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  have  got 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  spirit.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  the  deeper  the  thinker,  the  less  dogmatic  he 
is;  unless,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  he  has  some  vast  system  of 
philosophy  to  build  up.  Such  a  system-maker  must  almost 
necessarily  make  use  of  a  number  of  unverified  assumptions 
and  inferences,  which  we  are  asked,  on  his  authority,  to 
accept.  But  we  shall  not  come  to  absolute  dogmatism  again 
until  we  reach  what  might  be  termed  the  Extreme  Left  of 
Scepticism,  where  we  shall  find  Positivism  and  Atheism, 
both  founded  on  dogmatism,  and,  therefore,  unscientific  and 
unreliable. 

(1)  The  Poets. — Among  the  purely  literary  men  of  this 
generation,  the  highest  place  as  thinkers  must,  I  believe,  be 
conceded  to  the  two  great  poets,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
In  each  we  have  a  clear  recognition  of  Doubt  as  the  only  road 
to  true  knowledge  and  a  higher  and  stronger  faith.  *  Yet 
both  of  them  hold  fast  to  the  great  truth  of  the  existence  of 
a  Divine  Author  and  Governor  of  the  Universe. 

(2)  The  Ethical  Idealists. — No  more  strenuous  opponent 
of  theological  dogmas  can  be  named  than  Matthew  Arnold. 
Delightful  as  are  his  purely  literary  works,  he  puts  on  quite 
another  character  when  he  enters  that  field  of  controversy 
which  is  strewn  with  the  whitening  bones  of  ancient  beliefs. 
I  appeal  to  those  who  know  his  polemical  writings — who  is 

" You  must  mix  some  uncertainty 

With  faith,  if  you  would  have  faith  be. 

Browning,  Easter  Day. 
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SO  dogmatic  as  this  opponent  of  dogma  ?  What  he  himself 
would  call  the  "  note  "  of  dogmatism  is  everywhere  apparent, 
whether,  for  instance,  he  is  setting  up  a  deity  of  his  own 
fashioning  in  "  the  stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  for  righteousness  ;  "  or  laying  down,  with  quiet  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  not  even  a  low  degree  of  probability  for 
the  assertion  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  a  person  who 
thinks  and  loves.  Whence  does  he  obtain  his  latter  cer- 
tainty, or  rather  "certitude?"  Unquestionably  not  from 
true  science  or  philosophy,  both  of  which  are  marked  by 
characteristic  modesty.  Lord  Bacon  said  long  ago  that  "  a 
little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  but 
depth  in  philosophy  briugeth  men's  minds  about  to  reli- 
gion." *  But  Arnold  constantly  assures  us,  with  character- 
istic self-depreciation,  that  he  has  no  talent  for  philosophy — 
that  he  is  a  man  without  a  philosophy. 

The  ethical  idealism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who  makes 
reUgion  consist  merely  of  "  morality  touched  by  emotion," 
does  not  satisfy  the  author  of  the  well-known  books  called 
Ecce  Homo  and  Natural  Religion.  Professor  Seeley  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  school  to  which  Matthew  Arnold 
belongs,  and  which  sets  modern  "  culture,"  or  some  depart- 
ment of  it,  on  a  level  with,  or  even  above  religion,  t  The 
religious  dignity  of  Art  has  long  been  preached  to  us  by 
Ruskin,  but  Professor  Seeley,  in  his  work  on  Natural  ReU- 
gion, gives  us  the  choice  of  three  kinds  of  religion,  the 
Avorship  of  the  Beautiful,  or  of  the  Good,  or  of  the  True. 

(3)  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Agnosticism. — I  find 
little  or  no  traces  of  dogmatism  in  Seeley's  theories  above 

•  Essays,  Of  Atheism. 

f  "  Culture  ...  is  a  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  the  heauty  and  worth  of  human  uature.  .  .  ,  Here  culture  goes 
beyond  religion,  as  religion  is  generally  conceived  by  us."  M.  Arnold, 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  9. 
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mentioned,    which  have  heen  well  called  *'  festhetic    agnos- 
ticism."" 

Nor  is  true  scientific  agnosticism,  of  which  Professor 
Huxle}'  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  living  exponent,  dog- 
matic in  its  character.  How  modest  and  undogmatic  was 
Darwin,  the  man  who  of  all  others  has  revolutionised  modern 
thought !  It  is  not  the  business  of  science,  as  such,  to 
construct  any  system  or  creed.  For,  says  Professor 
Huxley  : — 

Agnosticism  is  not  a  creed  but  a  method.  .  .  .  Positively,  the 
principle  may  be  expressed :  In  matters  of  the  intellect,  follow  your 
reason  as  far  as  it  will  take  you,  without  regard  to  any  other  considera- 
tion. And  negatively :'  In  matters  of  the  intellect,  do  not  pretend 
that  conclusions  are  certain  which  are  not  demonstrated  or  demon - 
strable.•f■ 

But  Agnosticism  becomes  at  once  dogmatic  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Herbert  Spencer,  it  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
erect  a  vast  and  apparently  coherent  system  or  superstructure 
of  Philosophy  upon  what  is  certainly  a  sound  basis,  viz., 
modern  science.  The  spirit  of  Dogma  is  never  so  subtly 
concealed  or  so  dangerous  as  when  it  is  clothed  in  a  philoso- 
phical or  scientific  dress.  The  partially-veiled  dogmatism  of 
Herbert  Spencer  is,  I  think,  apparent  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  his  writings.  But  if  we  attempt  to  dogmatise  in 
matters  upon  which  science  can  perhaps  never  give  us — or  at 
all  events  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  us — an  answer,!  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  landed  in  the  absolute  dogmatism 
of  Atheism  and  Positivism,  which  latter  reveals  its  character 
in  its  very  name,  and  has  been  termed  by  Professor  Huxley 

•  Pfleiderer's  Development  of  Theology  (London,  1890),  p.  335. 

t  Nineleenth  Century,  1889,  p.  186. 

I  It  is  those  who  know  Uttle,  and  not  those  who  know  much,  who  bo 
positively  assert  that  this  or  that  problem  will  never  be  solved  by  science. — 
Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  p.  2. 
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"Catholicism  minus  Christianity."*  Newman  has  told  us, 
in  a  celebrated  passage,  that  there  is  no  medium,  in  true 
philosophy,  between  Atheism  and  (what  he  terms)  Catholicity 
— i.e.,  Eoman  Catholicism.  {Apologia,  p.  198).  Extremes 
will  ever  meet,  and  here  Atheism  and  Romanism  meet  and 
join  hands  in  the  principle  of  dogmatism,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  both.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  dog- 
matism at  one  end  of  the  scale  is  quite  as  unphilosophical  as 
at  the  other. 

Miracles. 
The  question  of  miracles  has  recently  been  brought  into 
prominence  again,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  briefly  com- 
pare Newman's  view  with  that  of  modern  science.  In 
1826,  the  date  of  his  first  Essay  on  Miracles,  Newman 
received  the  Scripture  Miracles  and  rejected  the  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.  But  he  says  that  in  1842  (the  date  of  the  second 
Essay) : 

I  saw  that  all  miracles  were  to  be  regarded  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  probability,  which  was  in  some  cases  sufficient  to  create 
certitude  about  them,  in  other  cases  only  belief  or  opinion. f 

Observe,  however,  that  in  1842  he  feels  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence  as  to  all  miracles  so  strongly  that  he  asks  :  I 

If  the  miracles  of  Church  History  cannot  be  defended  by  the 
arguments  of  Leslie,  Lyttleton,  Paley,  or  Douglas,  how  many  of  the 
Scripture  miracles  satisfy  their  conditions  ? 

The  answer  obviously  expected  is — none. 

Observe,  also,  that  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not, 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  lay  down  dogmatically  that  *'  miracles 
do  not  happen;"  or  deny  their  possibility.  He  simply 
adopts  Hume's  canon,  which  is,   that  "  the  more  a  state- 

•  La]/  Sermons,  p.  140.  t  Apologia,  p.  22. 

+  Essays  on  Miracles,  p.  231. 
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ment  of  fact  conflicts  with  previous  experience,  the  more 
complete  must  be  the  evidence  which  is  to  justify  us  in 
believing  it." 

If  a  man  tells  me  he  saw  a  piebald  horse  in  Piccadilly,  I  believe 
him  without  hesitation.  .  .  .  But  if  the  same  person  tells  me  he 
observed  a  zebra  there,  I  might  hesitate  a  little  about  accepting  bis 
testimony,  unless  I  were  well  satisfied  not  only  as  to  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  zebras,  but  as  to  his  powers  and  opportunities  of 
observation  in  the  present  case.  If,  however,  my  informant  assureil 
me  that  he  beheld  a  centaur  trotting  down  that  famous  thoroughfare, 
I  should  emphatically  decline  to  credit  his  statement,  even  if  he  were 
the  most  saintly  of  men,  and  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  support  of 
his  belief.* 

I  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  my  subject,  the 
question  of  the  common  ground  between  religious  systems 
and  scepticism.  Here  we  may,  I  think,  be  greatly  aided  by 
considering  the  composite  nature  of  Christianity,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred. 

A  great  cause  of  alarm  at  the  present  day  is  the  assertion 
that  Scepticism  has  undermined,  and  will  slowly  destroy, 
Christianity.  Now,  when  people  speak  in  this  manner,  it  is 
generally  found  that  what  they  really  mean  is  the  Christian 
theology,  or  system  of  belief.  But  Christianity  is  a  far  wider 
matter  than  any  mere  system  of  belief.  It  contains  within 
itself  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  noblest  moral  system 
which  has  ever  been  put  before  mankind,  and  we  are  slowly, 
very  slowly,  beginning  to  realise  that  the  ethical  teachings 
of  Christianity  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  theo- 
logical belief. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  men,  including  several 
founders  of  philosophical  or  religious  systems,  who  were 
far  nobler  and  better  than  the  moral  standard  and  religious 
teachings  of  their  day.      Every  religion  is,  as  Max  Miiller 

*  Life  of  Hume,  p.  134. 
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reminds  us,*  purest  at  its  source,  and  needs  reformation 
and  correction  when  it  has  grown  dogmatic  and  corrupt. 
Our  hope  lies  in  that  glorious  power  of  progressiveness, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  which,  in  Europe,  has  been 
strong  enough  to  cause  such  reformations,  and  to  break 
through  the  iron  fetters  imposed  by  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical systems. 

"  Surely,"  says  Francis  William  Newman,  "  the  age  is 
ripe  for  something  better,  for  a  religion  which  shall  combine 
the  tenderness,  humility,  and  disinterestedness  that  are  the 
glory  of  the  purest  Christianity,  with  that  activity  of  intellect, 
untiring  pursuit  of  truth,  and  strict  adherence  to  impartial 
principle,  which  the  schools  of  modern  science  embody."  i 

The  interest  of  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine  is  now  chiefly  historical ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable as  showing  the  influence,  in  an  unexpected  quarter, 
of  the  modern  principle  of  development.  Before  1844,  the 
modern  spirit  of  historical  enquiry  and  the  study  of  growth 
had  introduced  a  new  and  true  element  into  theological 
criticism,  as  well  as  into  natural  science,  and  Coleridge  had 
already,  and  for  the  first  time,  urged  that  the  Scriptures,  like 
other  literature,  must  be  read  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
their  continuous  growth  and  organic  development.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Newman's  book  was  published  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Darwin,  as  he  tells  us,t  first  enlarged  his 
wonderful  speculations  on  the  origin  of  species  into  a  com- 
plete sketch.  Newman's  Essay  was  also,  I  believe,  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  defend  and  account,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, for  the  growth  and  development  of  theological 
doctrines. 

Such  an  attempt  is  naturally  the  first  step  towards  the 

•   Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  preface. 
t  Phases  of  Faith  (1850),  p.  233.         J  Origin  of  Species,  p.  1. 
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recognition  of  the  true  relation  of  Science  to  Religion,  and  to 
what  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  religion — a  system  of  theological  doctrines.  In 
1882,  thirty-eight  years  later,  a  far  better-known  book  first 
appeared — Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Sjnr'Uual  World. 
At  first  sight  this  work  looks  like  an  able  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  undogmatic  theology  on  scientific  principles.  But 
on  looking  a  little  deeper  we  find  that  the  author  is  simply 
carrying  out,  in  a  more  systematic  way,  Newman's  idea  of 
using  scientific  principles  to  uphold  ancient  theological  ideas. 
Though  Drummond  occasionally  uses  the  word  Religion,  it  is 
clear  that  he  does  so  in  its  narrower  sense  of  Theology ;  and 
that  his  whole  endeavour  is  to  uphold  and  defend  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  Spiritual  World,"  and  what  he  considers  to  be 
"  spiritual  truths,"  by  a  somewhat  fanciful  application  of 
undoubtedly  scientific  principles.  The  book,  in  short,  has 
the  character  of  an  apparently  scientific  defence  of  orthodoxy, 
or,  rather,  of  a  particular  (and  somewhat  Calvinistic)  form 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  partly  account  for  its 
great  success. 

Scepticism  as  to  a  Future  Life. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  on  which  the  influ- 
ence of  pseudo-scientific  dogmatism  has  to  be  avoided  is 
that  of  a  future  life.  In  a  thoughtful  paper  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  the  author  regards  the  question  of  a  future 
existence  as  one  of  the  greatest — perhaps  the  greatest — of 
the  problems  still  to  be  solved  by  science.  Mr.  Myers  pleads 
that  we  should  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  question,  and  not 
be  deterred  from  the  search  by  any  conclusions  at  which 
scientific  men  of  the  present  day  have  arrived.  "  For,"  as 
he  says,  "the  whole  history  of  science  is  a  history  of  gradual 
discovery  of  more  subtle  and   remote  forces."     Indeed,   as 
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Herbert  Spencer  has  shewn  us,  progress  in  the  discovery  of 
laws  itself  conforms  to  law.* 

And  Mr.  Myers  considers  that  we  must  await  the  verdict 
of  the  younger  and  more  active  minds  amongst  us  :  those 
"  men  now  entering  on  active  intellectual  life  who  are 
practically  devoid  of  any  prepossession,  who  feel  neither  the 
old  religious  fervour  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ardour  of 
negation  which  formed  the  brief  reaction  from  an  orthodox 
domination  which  could  no  longer  maintain  its  hold."  The 
transitional  character  of  extreme  or  dogmatic  scepticism  is 
well  indicated  in  this  passage. 

I  must  now  conclude.  Newman  found,  in  the  authority 
of  a  visible  Church,  that  "kindly  light"  he  had  so  long  and 
so  earnestly  sought  as  a  guide.  To  others,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly to  myself,  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
an  all-wise  Creator  is  the  truly  divine  gift  of  the  human 
reason,  and  our  power  and  duty  to  use  it.  This,  to  many 
thoughtful  minds,  is  the  kindly  light  without  which  the 
Creator  has  not  left  us  comfortless,  and  which,  if  its  bright 
beams  be  not  again  quenched  by  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  will  safely  guide  us  in  the  encircling  gloom  of  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  these  latter  days.  Modern  science, 
whatever  its  developments  in  the  future  may  be,  can  never  be 
antagonistic  to  any  teachings  that  are  noble  and  worthy  of 
preservation  in  ancient  religious  systems ;  for  all  are  parts  of 
the  same  Divine  Truth. 

*  See  his  Essay,  Tlie  Genesis  of  Science. 
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SOUND-WAVES    MADE    VISIBLE    BY    PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ;    ALSO    AN   IMPROVED   METHOD 
OF   MEASURING   ARTICULATIONS. 
By  R.  J.  LLOYD,  D.Lit.,  M.A. 

The  mystery  of  speech  is  beginning  to  attract  attention  and 
enquiry  at  the  present  time  more  than  it  has  done  for  many 
years.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  preparing  the  paper  on 
the  "  Physical  Nature  of  Vowels,"  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading  before  this  Society  a  year  ago,  two  other  investi- 
gators in  distant  parts  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  trying  to 
solve  the  same  problem  by  different  means.  The  means 
employed  in  both  cases  were  based  upon  the  principle  of  the 
phonograph,  but  the  details  of  its  application  difiered  con- 
siderably. My  task  to-night  will  be,  first  to  describe  in  each 
case  the  apparatus  employed,  and  then  to  display  the  results 
produced.  I  will  first  proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Dr.  Hugo  Pipping,  of  Helsingfors,  whose  work 
on  the  timbre  of  sung  vowels  {Om  klangfargen  hos  sjungna 
vokaler),  written  in  Swedish,  appeared  in  January  of  last 
year. 

This  apparatus  was  not  invented  by  the  investigator 
himself,  but  he  introduced  several  improvements  into  it  in 
the  course  of  his  researches.  It  is  an  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Hensen,  of  Kiel,  and  called  by  him  a  phonauto- 
graph.  Every  one  who  has  seen  a  phonographic  cylinder 
knows  that  the  phonetic  record  which  is  traced  thereupon 
has  been  marked  by  a  needle  whose  point  was  set  vibrating 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  by  waves  of  sound.     If  the  cyhnder 
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did  not  rotate,  the  needle  would  simply  puncture  a  single 
hole  in  its  surface,  and  when  agitated  by  waves  of  sound,  it 
would  simply  execute  rapid  excursions  into  the  hole  and  out 
again.  But  the  cylinder  rotates  rapidly,  and  every  move- 
ment of  the  needle  leaves  its  mark.  A  furrow  is  cut  in  the 
yielding  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  bottom  of  this 
furrow  faithfully  represents  the  successive  positions  of  the 
point  of  the  recording  needle. 

This  form  of  record  is  most  convenient  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  recorded  sounds,  but  it  is  not  the  most  convenient 
for  ocular  observation.  The  recorded  phonogram  is  to  the 
eye  a  mere  series  of  dots  and  scratches,  whose  minute  inner 
differences  are  not  easily  recognized.  But  it  is  manifestly 
possible  to  change  the  form  of  the  record  so  that  the  needle 
shall  write  its  vibrations  in  a  more  clearly  observable  form. 
Suppose  we  were  to  bend  the  point  of  the  recording  needle  at 
right  angles.  It  would  still  vibrate  exactly  in  the  same 
rhythm  as  before,  and  it  would  still  be  capable  of  recording 
the  vibrations  on  a  receptive  surface.  But  the  recording 
surface  would  now  need  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  shank  of 
the  needle.  If  that  surface  were  fixed,  the  needle  would 
not  now  make  a  simple  puncture  and  move  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  stabbing  motion  as  before ;  it  w^ould  cut  for 
itself  a  short  trench  in  the  yielding  material,  and  would 
travel  to  and  fro  in  this  trench  at  every  vibration  with  a 
scratching  motion.  But  if  this  surface  also  was  that  of  a 
cylinder,  and  was  set  in  rapid  rotation,  these  excursions 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  trench  would  write  them- 
selves in  wave-like  forms  upon  the  cylindrical  surface. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  phonautograph,  but  not  the 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  used  by  Dr.  Pipping  for  his  vowel 
curves.  The  mechanical  appliances  differ,  in  fact,  at  every 
point.  In  place  of  the  thin  glass  plate  which  receives  the 
voice  in  the  phonograph,  there  is  a  conical  membrane  framed 
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on  the  model  of  the  human  ear-drum,  and  there  is  fixed  in 
this  membrane  a  thin  stift'  bar  or  lever  which  runs  from  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  cone  to  its 
apex,  just  as  the  malleus  is  affixed  to  the  tympanum  in  man. 
In  order  somewhat  to  magnify  the  vibrations  communicated 
by  this  artificial  ear-drum  to  the  lever,  the  latter  is  prolonged 
to  some  distance  ;  and  at  the  other  end  it  is  armed  with  a 
very  fine  splinter  of  diamond.  The  vibrations  are  written 
by  this  diamond,  not  in  Edison's  waxy  composition,  but  on 
flat  plates  of  glass.  Hence  the  revolving  cylinder  also  is 
discarded,  and  the  plate  of  glass  is  moved  with  a  uniform 
motion  in  one  straight  line  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

The  curves  thus  obtained  are  microscopic.  The  smallest 
one  examined  by  Dr.  Pipping  measured  about  the  4000-th 
part  of  an  inch  in  the  extreme  height  of  its  waves  ;  the 
largest,  about  ten  times  as  high.  He  has,  nevertheless, 
measured  them  with  great  exactitude  by  means  of  the 
micrometer,  and  ten  highly-magnified  specimens  are  given 
in  his  book. 

The  other  continental  investigator  to  whom  I  have 
referred  is  Professor  Ludimar  Hermann,  of  Konigsberg.  It 
was  his  happy  inspiration  to  substitute  a  ray  of  light  for  the 
recording  needle  or  lever,  and  to  cover  the  revolving  cylinder 
with  photographically  sensitive  material,  which  would  faith- 
fully record  the  path  of  this  ray,  as  it  was  shaken  to  and  fro 
by  the  vibrating  plate.  Herein  was  provided  a  lever  without 
friction,  without  weight,  without  vibratory  proclivities  of  its 
own,  and  one  whose  length  might  be  so  prolonged  as  to 
magnify  the  curves  described  by  it  a  thousand  fold. 

His  contrivances  difier  almost  totally  from  those  of 
Hensen  and  Pipping.  He  attempts  no  imitation  of  the  ear- 
drum, but  uses  flat  plates  of  various  materials,  never  very 
widely  difi'ering  from  that  of  the  new  phonograph.  He 
admits  that  no  plate  is  without  vibratory  proclivities  of  its 
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own ;  but  he  considers  that  by  the  use  of  various  plates, 
differing  in  size,  thickness,  and  material,  these  disturbing 
effects  may  be  identified  and  eliminated.  One  side  of  this 
plate  receives  the  sound ;  the  other  carries  a  very  tiny  mirror, 
firmly  attached  to  its  centre.  A  strong  ray  of  light  falls  on 
this  mirror,  and  is  reflected  at  such  an  angle  as  to  pass  first 
through  a  vertical  slit,  then  through  a  collecting  lens,  then 
through  a  horizontal  slit,  and  finally  through  the  lens  or 
lenses  which  concentrate  the  small  pencil  of  light  thus 
produced  to  an  extremely  fine  point  on  the  sensitive  surface 
of  a  distant  cylinder.  The  vertical  slit  transmits  a  bright 
line  of  light  from  the  oscillating  mirror  to  the  collecting 
lens.  The  lens  then  casts  a  brilliant  image  of  this  luminous 
line  athwart  the  horizontal  slit  in  front  of  it ;  but  on  the 
further  side  of  the  horizontal  slit  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
visible  of  this  image  except  one  small  point  of  light ;  and 
when  sounds  impinge  upon  the  plate  and  agitate  tlie  mirror 
this  point  proceeds  to  dance  in  exactly  the  same  rhythm  as 
the  vibrating  plate.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which 
causes  a  glass  of  water,  standing  in  the  sun,  to  record  on  a 
dark  wall  opposite  the  exaggerated  results  of  its  slightest 
agitations. 

Kapid  as  the  vibrations  are,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
fix  them  by  photography.  The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a 
sensitive  surface  of  paper  or  celluloid  (Anthony's  Climax 
Films),  which  can  easily  be  detached  after  the  vibrations 
have  been  traced  upon  it.  The  article  in  which  Professor 
Hermann  states  his  results  is  accompanied  by  copies,  in 
photogravure,  of  ten  such  sheets,  containing  the  phono - 
photographic  reproduction  of  more  than  150  different  sung 
vowels.  The  name  of  the  vowel  and  the  pitch  of  the  note  is 
recorded  for  each  curve.  (P/liigers  Archiv  ftir  die  gesammte 
Physiologie,  vol.  47,  plate  8).  The  reproduction  is  highly 
creditable   to  the    engraver,   for   we   have    fortunately  the 
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means  of  comparing  them  in  general  appearance  with  some 
originals.  Professor  Hermann  has  favoured  me  with  five 
cuttings  from  the  original  sheets,  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  exhibit  this  evening. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  are  far  from  microscopic. 
Their  general  contour  is  nearly  always  quite  apparent  to  the 
unassisted  eye.      A  few  need  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  and 
when  that  assistance  is  used  the  finer  features  of  the  larger 
curves  are  also  brought  to  light,  and  their  often  very  delicate 
beauty  is  better  appreciated.     The  vowel  E    (in  its  conti- 
nental value)  is  the  one  whose  traces  are  the  most  constant, 
and  whose  essential  character  may  be  held  to  be  now  estab- 
lished with  the  nearest  approach  to  certainty.     There  is  in 
respect  to  this  vowel  a  remarkable  consensus  between  the 
results  attained  by  Professor  Hermann  and  Dr.  Pipping,  as 
well  as  by  my  own  totally  difi^rent  methods  of  investigation. 
There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  E  curves,  and  especially  to  those  which  are 
sung  to   low  bass   notes.      They   are    those  in  which   the 
unaided  eye,  without  measurement  or  calculation,  may  most 
easily  discriminate  the  musical  and   the   vocalic  vibrations 
from  each  other.     It  may  now  be  considered  an  established 
fact  that  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  E  vowel  in 
a  human  being  of  average  size,   articulating  in  a  normal, 
undistorted  way,  is  the  possession  of  an  acute  resonance, 
making  rather  more  than  two  thousand  vibrations  per  second. 
The  deepest   notes  of  the  bass  voice,  on  the  other  hand, 
vibrate  fifteen  to  twenty-five  times  slower  than  that.     The 
phonogram  is,  of  course,  a  resultant  curve.     It  embodies  in 
one  line  the  joint  efiect  of  the  musical  note  and  of  the  vowel, 
and  it  is  the  wonderful  property  of  the  human  ear  that  when 
it  receives  a  resultant  vibration  of  this  type  it  can  instantly 
resolve  this  resultant  vibration  into  its  elements  and  make 
each  of  them  the  subject  of  separate  cognition,  as  note  and 
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vowel.  But  when  the  sound  is  pictured  in  a  phonographic 
curve  we  have  no  similar  visual  power  of  analysing  it.  It  is 
sometimes  the  subject  of  long  and  abstruse  mathematical 
calculation,  and  even  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  the 
individual,  and  probably  a  part  of  the  essential,  qualities  of 
the  sung  vowel  still  escape  measurement  and  calculation. 

In  the  E  vowel,  however,  there  are  so  many  vibrations  of 
its  acute  resonance  to  one  long  wave  of  a  deep  bass  note,  that 
the  discrimination  of  the  former  vibration  from  the  latter  is 
exceedingly  easy.  That  is  why  I  direct  your  special  attention 
to  them  to-night.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  more  complete  revelation  of  the  inner  nature  of 
language  and  of  the  processes  of  speech  than  we  have  yet 
received.  These  admirable  phonographic  researches  have 
already  begun  to  introduce  a  measure  of  certainty  into  some 
corners  of  a  field  hitherto  marked  chiefly  by  universal  dis- 
agreement, and  their  continuance  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  eagerness  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  very 
complicated  study. 

Meantime,  valuable  progress  is  being  made  in  allied 
investigations.  The  science  of  phonetics,  when  it  is  fully 
formed,  will  be  able  not  only  to  state  the  acoustic  elements 
which  constitute  a  given  vowel  or  consonant :  it  will  be  able 
also  to  say  whence  they  come,  and  what  are  in  each  case  the 
specific  organic  acts  and  conditions  by  which  they  are 
created.  But  this  yet  far  distant  ideal  can  only  be  reached 
by  many  intermediate  steps,  and  one  of  these  is  the  verv 
exact  study  of  articulations,  and  the  very  exact  delineation  of 
the  configurations  produced  by  them.  Few  subjects  bristle 
with  greater  difficulties.  Not  only  is  the  nomenclature  of 
sounds  so  defective  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  distant 
observer  to  know  always  that  he  has  rightly  apprehended 
the  exact  sound  which  has  been  investigated  by  another,  but 
the   direct   mechanical    difficulties   are    very   great   indeed. 
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There  are  some  vocal  sounds  whose  articulation  is  so  open 
that  it  can  be  observed  to  a  large  extent  with  the  eye,  by 
a  suitable  light,  in  a  mirror.  But  these  sounds  are  few  : 
the  majority  of  articulations  are  either  totally  or  in  large 
part  invisible.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  them 
register  themselves  by  means  of  colouring  matters  which  are 
placed  upon  the  moveable  organs,  and  which  then  leave 
a  trace  upon  any  other  organ  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  contact  by  the  movements  of  articulation.  Sometimes 
observers  have  tried  to  describe  the  positions  of  their  vocal 
organs  from  their  own  mere  internal  sensations  ;  but  this  is 
always  an  uncertain  method,  and  sometimes  a  palpable 
failure.  There  is  no  method  in  a  case  like  this  which  can 
compare  with  actual  measurement,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
carried  out.  The  latest  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  of  Boston,  whose  results — published 
by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America — I  have 
the  pleasure  to  exhibit  this  evening  (Publications  of  said 
Society,  vol.  v..  Supplement). 

Mr.  Grandgent's  vowels  are  those  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spoken  in  Boston,  Mass.  I  need  not  describe  his 
methods  of  measuring  the  width  of  jaw-opening  and  lip- 
opening.  His  great  difl&culty  was  of  course  with  the  "  unruly 
member,"  which  is  the  most  active  of  all.  That  Protean 
organ  is  seldom  quite  still.  When  any  foreign  body  touches 
it,  it  instinctively  shrinks  and  takes  a  new  shape.  This  may 
be  done  even  during  speech,  the  alteration  made  in  one  part 
of  the  tongue  being  such  as  to  compensate  the  one  simul- 
taneously made  in  another.  Thus  there  may  be  several  or 
many  slightly  different  articulations  of  the  same  vowel  by  the 
same  organism ;  but  the  force  of  repetition  is  such  that  the 
habitual  articulation  is  exceedingly  constant.  Mr.  Grandgent 
proceeds,  therefore,  to  outline  his  own  vowel  configurations 
by  first  of  all  taking  a  cast  of  his  mouth,  just  as  a  dentist 
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does  when  preparing  an  artificial  palate  for  a  new  set  of 
teeth.  This  fixes  the  position  of  the  upper  and  outer 
boundaries  of  the  vowel-cavity  once  for  all.  The  more 
moveable  parts  must  be  filled  in  for  each  vowel  separately. 
The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  make  the  mouth  assume  a  given 
vowel-position,  and  to  continue  the  measurement  of  the 
mouth  backwards  along  the  soft  palate  into  the  pharynx. 
Various  points  along  that  surface  are  successively  fixed  by 
measuring  their  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  until 
the  whole  roof  of  the  mouth  has  been  determined.  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  last  of  Mr.  Grandgent's  figures  are 
intended  to  illustrate  this  process. 

The  most  ingenious  contrivance  is  that  by  which,  after 
this,  the  tongue-position  is  obtained.  Long  ovals  of  card- 
board of  various  lengths,  from  an  inch  downward,  are  made 
and  fastened  by  the  middle  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of 
silver  wire.  Each  of  these  is  taken  in  turn  by  the  wire  as  a 
handle,  and  is  thrust  carelessly  into  the  mouth  until  the 
required  vowel  position  is  assumed.  Then  the  oval  lozenge 
is  turned  into  a  longitudinally  upright  position  with  its  edge 
presented  outward,  and  one  end  of  it  is  gently  drawn  along 
the  palate  until  the  other  end  touches  the  tongue.  As  soon 
as  that  is  felt,  the  point  where  the  upper  teeth  touch  the 
wire  is  carefully  noted,  and  the  lozenge  is  withdrawn. 

Meantime,  a  drawing  has  been  prepared  shewing  a  longi- 
tudinal vertical  section  of  the  palate  and  teeth.  The  lozenge 
and  wire  which  have  just  been  used  are  applied  to  this  draw- 
ing, so  that  the  wire  rests  against  the  teeth  at  exactly  the 
same  place  as  before,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lozenge  rests 
against  the  palate,  whilst  the  lower  end  of  it  now  necessarily 
defines  a  point  in  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue.  When  a 
large  number  of  points  have  been  thus  determined  they  are 
simply  joined  together,  and  the  outline  of  the  tongue  is 
complete. 
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When  I  received  these  drawings  from  Mr.  Grandgent 
several  months  ago,  I  ventured  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
position  of  the  uvula  was  not  included  in  the  diagram,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  the  opinion,  which  I  indicated  for- 
merly to  this  Society,  that  in  the  production  of  the  "  back  " 
vowels  a,  o,  u,  the  functions  of  the  uvula  in  shaping  the 
division  of  the  inner  from  the  outer  cavity  of  the  mouth  are 
most  important.  He  replied  that  the  difficulty  arose  largely 
from  the  tactile  insensibility  of  the  uvula ;  but  about  a  fort- 
night ago  I  received  from  him  tracings  of  all  his  vowels, 
with  the  uvula  included.  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall,  in  due 
course,  receive  from  him  a  full  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  have  been  obtained.  Meantime,  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  that  they  afford  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
office  of  the  uvula  in  "  back  "  articulation  is  most  important. 
Mr.  Grandgent  promises  also  diagrams  taken  from  a  German 
and  a  French  gentleman  who  have  submitted  themselves  to 
his  observations. 
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By  EDWARD  R.  RUSSELL. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  on  an  occasion  always  regarded  with 
high  intellectual  interest — the  Autumnal  Prize  Distribution 
of  the  Liverpool  Institute — an  address  was  delivered  by  a 
man  of  distinction  on  an  important  subject.  Mr.  Albert 
Dicey,  Vinerian  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  has  of  late  availed  himself  of  his  right  to  devote  his 
academic  gifts  to  a  political  cause.  On  the  occasion  just 
mentioned  he  recognized  that  he  was  speaking  on  a  non- 
party platform,  and  said  that  he  should  entirely  dismiss 
from  his  mind,  and  still  more  from  his  words — a  significant 
comparative  expression — any  reference  to  the  transitory 
politics  of  the  present  hour.  Perhaps  Professor  Dicey  is 
not,  nor  am  I,  capable  of  banishing  from  our  thoughts 
analogies  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.  And 
for  my  own  part  I  am  not  very  tender  or  tenacious  about 
such  matters  being  avoided  even  upon  neutral  ground, 
though  they  undoubtedly  need  to  be  touched  with  judgment 
and  consideration.  We  have  in  this  Society  strict  rules  for 
the  avoidance  of  politics  and  theology  ;  but  we  are  rarely  so 
happy  as  when  this  rule,  on  one  of  the  subjects  at  least,  is 
being  gracefully  and  ingeniously  violated. 

Religion  and  politics  are  like  nature.  You  may  expel 
them  with  a  fork,  but  they  will  return. 

I  think  Professor  Dicey  was  as  successful  as  could  be 
expected  in  preserving  an  impartial  tone  under  non-party 
conditions.  But  I  think  his  party  feelings  confused  his  criti- 
cism. If  I  can  be  as  neutral — as  I  think  I  can  ;  and  much 
clearer — as  I  hope  I  may ;  the  result  will  be  that  the  Session 
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will  not  close  without  a  philosophical  point  of  no  little 
interest  being  fairly  and  easily  thought  out. 

Professor  Dicey's  work  has  always  a  brightness  and  an 
agility  which  engage  the  attention  and  make  him  admired. 
He  has  not  always  equal  wisdom  and  balance.  A  curious 
thing  noticeable  in  almost  all  that  he  has  written  in  a 
philosophic  spirit  on  what  he  would  call  transitory  themes  is 
that  he  gives  up  so  much  to  his  opponents  as  almost  to  turn 
the  scale  against  himself.  Few  who  heard  or  read  with 
strict  attention  the  address  in  which  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion whether  History  is  or  is  not  a  guide  in  politics  will  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  "old  almanac"  theory  of  History. 
But,  as  he  set  out  by  distinctly  avowing  his  adhesion  to  that 
theory,  the  inattentive  and  unargumentative  might  probably 
conclude  that  they  had  the  Vinerian  Professor's  authority  for 
adopting  a  depreciatory  and  derogatory  view  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  fruitful  of  the  sciences.  On  this  head  I  might 
express  myself  more  strongly.  I  might  say  with  truth  that 
while  most  desirous  that  our  Session  should  not  close  without 
an  examination  of  Professor  Dicey's  argument,  I  was  almost 
deterred  from  bringing  it  before  you  by  a  feeling  that  I  must 
hesitate  to  attribute  to  so  eminent  a  man  the  extreme 
puerility  with  which  I  think  he  has  treated  his  theme. 

Whether  there  is  a  science  of  History,  as  I  have 
assumed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  not  discussing.  Crude 
attempts  at  historical  parallels  and  inferences  have  annoyed 
Professor  Dicey  to  such  a  degree — though  he,  of  all  men, 
should  be  indulgent  to  crudeness — that  he  disputes  the 
scientific  status  of  historical  thought  and  speculation.  He 
derides  "  the  professorial  view  that  knowledge  of  the  past 
would  be  akin  to  knowledge  of  the  future."  Not  even 
German  dogmatists,  I  imagine,  would  put  the  case  for 
History  as  a  science  so  positively  as  this.  History,  however, 
is  none  the  less  a  science  because  its  rules  cannot  be  sue- 
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cinctly  stated.  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  more  a  science  because 
every  suggestion  it  produces  has  to  be,  and  naturally  is, 
most  carefully  verified.  All  that  we  have  to  guide  us  in 
considering  the  present  is  what  we  know  of  the  past ;  as  all 
the  light,  beyond  fact,  and  often  even  in  arriving  at  fact, 
which  we  have  in  considering  and  settling  our  ideas  of  the 
past,  is  derived  from  our  knowledge  or  conceptions  of  the 
present.  And  although  we  cannot,  as  in  the  comparatively 
barren  and  uninteresting  physical  sciences,  settle  anything 
by  analysis  or  experiment,  there  is  infinite  scope  for  the 
best  scientific  qualities  in  distinguishing  between  cases  that 
difier,  and  between  dicta  the  application  or  even  soundness 
of  which  is  disputable. 

History  at  its  best  is  a  concatenated,  rational  and  con- 
vincing account  of  public  actions  and  events — some  material 
and  some  moral,  and  these  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  mutual  operation — many  practically  fortuitous,  many 
produced  or  actuated  by  distinct  will.  And  in  this  account 
are  comprised  records  and  estimates  of  conditions  of  growth 
and  conditions  of  stagnation,  and  conditions  of  decay — of 
progressions  and  of  cataclysms — of  social  and  economical 
forces,  which  are  sometimes  in  play  and  sometimes  dormant, 
sometimes  accumulating,  sometimes  diminishing  and  some- 
times remaining  constant.  And  all  these  phenomena  have 
to  be  observed  and  described  by  history  as  they  leave  their 
impression  upon  and  their  expression  in  more  or  less  settled 
societies — the  settlement  and  inertia  of  which  are  forces  in 
the  making  of  more  history  and  the  tumults  and  ferments  of 
which  are  also  a  force,  either  for  the  unmaking  of  what  has 
been,  or  for  the  further  development  of  it  on  lines  which 
have  won  approval. 

Pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  vast  area,  the  complex 
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intricacies  of  this  inquiry.  Remember  that  to  it  every  proved 
fact  in  the  literature  and  annals  and  statistics  of  the  world 
is  an  appreciable  contribution.  Reflect  that,  unlike  every 
other  scientific  inquest,  this,  in  every  penetration  of  the  past 
by  the  historian's  boring-iron,  in  every  perception  of  old 
underlying  forces  by  the  historian's  divining  rod,  in  every 
guess  of  the  historian's  imagination,  yields,  if  only  by  provo- 
cation of  intelligent  curiosity  or  challenge  to  controversy  or 
stimulation  of  thought,  some  possibility  of  new  and  succulent 
fruit.  Recognise,  too,  that,  on  the  whole.  History  has  been 
well  written  ;  that  its  merit  was  coeval  with  its  beginnings  ; 
that  its  progress  began  with  its  merit  and  has  been  genuinely 
if  variably  maintained  ;  that  if  not  always  in  the  forefront 
of  its  time  it  always  yielded  available  material  for  thought 
which  was;  that  it  has  faithfully  and  favourably  represented 
in  each  period  the  ascertainable  possibilities  of  the  study  of 
mankind  by  man ;  and  that  in  these  latter  days  it  has,  at 
least  as  well  as  any  other  science,  assimilated  the  material 
knowledge  which  is  the  main  acquisition  of  our  age,  while 
preserving  monumentally  the  essential  and  indefeasible 
supremacy  of  character,  in  great  part,  over  circumstances. 
And  when  you  have  mastered  this  great  view  sufficiently,  ask 
yourselves  what  you  are  to  think  of  a  Vinerian  professor 
of  Law  who  says  that  History  is  an  old  almanac.  To 
assign  a  low  place  to  a  great  body  of  efficient  literature, 
in  which  all  has  been  worthily  attempted,  and  much  has 
been  brilliantly  achieved,  that  History  rightly  understood 
proposes — and  all  because  a  jaundiced  professor  has  been 
irritated  in  his  new  political  course  by  a  few  ill-considered 
historical  parallels  or  inferences,  or  because  on  second 
thoughts  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  more  than  one  or  two 
trivial  and  empirical  doctrines  which  History  can  possibly 
teach  —  would  be  to  make  a  ridiculous  sacrifice  of  an 
enormous   mass    of   realised    intellectual    property,    a    loss 
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which  would  seriously  impoverish   and    enfeeble  every  cul- 
tivated mind. 

Mr.  Dicey  quotes  Mr.  Burke  as  saying  that  History  is  the 
preceptor  of  prudence,  not  of  principles  ;  but  even  Edmund 
Burke  could  not  put  all  the  truth  on  such  a  subject  into  an 
epigram,  and  if  you  went  to  the  place  where  this  was  said 
you  would  find  that  Mr.  Burke  was  objecting,  and  justly,  to 
certain  untenable  principles  which  were  being  foisted  on  to 
History  as  its  teachings. 

Again,  Professor  Dicey  seems  much  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Commonwealth 
had  very  different  histories.  What  was  there  to  lead  one  to 
expect  any  similarity  ?  The  English  Commonwealth  was 
the  result  of  invasions  by  the  king  of  a  fairly  settled  Parlia- 
mentary constitution — especially  settled  as  to  the  principles 
of  taxation.  The  English  people  were  comfortable  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  no  social  pressure.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  revolt  of  a  people  suffering  in  the  most  afflicting 
manner,  not  only  from  political  nullity  and  enslavement,  but 
from  every  material  evil  that  could  be  created  by  feudal  in- 
stitutions, unmitigated  by  justice  or  kindness,  and  ad- 
ministered in  absolute  lordly  selfishness  and  recklessness, 
aggravated  by  the  most  callous  frivolity  and  the  most  flippant 
luxury  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

One  might  suppose  that  despite  the  inexact  character  of 
History  as  a  science,  and  despite  the  complex  and  shifting 
character  of  the  phenomena  which  it  deals  with,  Professor 
Dicey  might  have  found  some  lesson  written  broadly  enough 
in  the  records  of  the  first  English  Revolution,  and  another — 
not  the  same,  for  no  one  broad  lesson  could  be  derived  from 
such  diverse  pages — written  broadly  enough  in  the  records 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  I  will  not  dwell  on  them, 
because  they  are  obvious.      Professor  Dicey  only  finds  one 
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lesson,  and  that  a  narrow  and  insignificant  one,  in  each 
of  these  two  great  events.  "  You  cannot  assume  despotic 
power  without  finding  great  difficulty  in  laying  it  down." 
One  might  suggest  that  there  are  often  powers  and  events 
which  save  you  the  trouble.  But  in  truth,  as  compared  with 
the  lessons  History  teaches  from  these  revolutions,  any  such 
tepid  and  jejune  moral  as  Professor  Dicey  draws  is  peddling 
and  petty.  The  Long  Parliament  could  not  put  an  end  to 
its  existence.  Nor  could  the  French  Convention.  A  proper 
enough  thing  to  be  remembered  if  ever  a  British  Parliament 
proposes  to  govern  without  a  constitution.  But  the  points 
History  is  prepared  to  help  us  on  are  how  it  happened  that  a 
strong  and  settled  monarchy  collapsed  in  England  with  the 
king's  head  rolling  in  the  saw-dust — how  it  was  that  a  great 
Republic  got  established — and  what  these  things  proved  as 
to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  English  people — whether 
the  circumstances  were  peculiar  to  that  time — whether  the 
dangers  so  met  are  entirely  impossible  now —  and  whether  if 
they  occurred  they  would  be  similarly  or  how  else  met. 

We  may  be  told  that  History  cannot  instruct  us  on  these 
points.  But  if  History  is  brought  up  to  date  it  can  give  us 
the  only  available  instruction.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  its  instructing  us.  Much  experience  suggests  that  it 
may  instruct  us.  On  the  whole,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
give  us  trustworthy  instruction  on  great  issues  than  on  little 
ones. 

As  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  possibilities  of  instruc- 
tion— I  do  not  complicate  my  argument  by  considering  its 
tenor — are  on  a  larger  scale  with  more  tragical  illustrations. 
The  old  French  world  was  swept  away.  The  whirlwind  of 
popular  indignation,  the  effusion  of  popular  faith,  gave 
effect  in  a  few  months — irrevocable  eff'ect — to  the  most 
daring,  speculations  of  the  most  venturesome  philosophers. 
Feudality  became  a  thing  of  the  past.     No  part  of  Europe, 
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scarcely  any  part  of  the  world,  has  been  the  same  since 
the  French  Revolution  as  it  was  before.  Our  own  institu- 
tions have  least  of  all,  but  still  have  very  greatly,  been 
aflfected  by  the  French  Revolution.  Wherever  social  misery 
can  be  even  plausibly  attributed  to  social  injustice,  there, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  supposed  moral  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  plain  and  flaming  hand-writing  on  the  wall. 
A  score,  or  perhaps  a  hundred  times  this  warning  has 
affected  for  good  or  ill — I  say  not  which — the  legislation  of 
states.  Again  and  again,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution 
have  been  taught  by  History  to  monarchs  and  to  senates. 
And  constantly  they  germinate  more  or  less  in  political 
thought,  and  often  not  in  vain — often  producing  the  fruit 
in  readiness  (whether  to  heal  or  poison  I  say  not)  just 
when  society  is  obliged  to  learn  something  or  sink  into 
sorrow  or  dissolve  into  anarchy. 

Surveying  all  this — knowing  it — conscious  of  its  vast 
import,  you  are  invited,  as  superior  persons,  to  appropriate 
as  the  one  lesson  of  the  Cromwellian  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tions that,  if  you  set  up  a  Long  Parliament  or  a  Convention, 
you  may  find  it — dear  me — quite  a  bother,  and  may  have, 
really  you  know,  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  rid  of  it ! 

The  plain  truth  is  that  each  of  these  episodes  is  so  large 
and  so  instructive  that  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  their  teaching.  In  the  English  one,  we  have  the 
gift  of  constitutional  self-government,  and  the  clear  accom- 
panying sense  that  constitutions  are  made  for  men,  and  not 
men  for  constitutions.  We  have  the  useful  practical  criterion 
of  acceptable  and  accepted  taxation  which  is  never  likely  to 
be  out  of  date  in  governments  of  the  English  cast.  We  have 
the  curious  abiding  force  of  the  principle  of  monarchy, 
along  with  the  once-for-all  established  doctrine  that  to  be 
tolerated  by  England  there  must  be  a  reasonable  degree  of 
good   faith   in   the    sovereign,   both   personal  and  political. 
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These  are  the  things  which  have  made  our  country  the 
instructress  and  model  of  the  world  in  the  practice  of 
limited  monarchy.  But  in  the  Cromwellian  Revolution  we 
have  something  more.  It  has  placed,  for  ever  visible  in  the 
back-ground  of  our  institutions,  the  easy  possibility  of  an 
English  Republic,  as  firm,  as  great,  as  enterprising,  as 
chivalrous,  and  as  capable  of  initiative  as  any  monarchy, 
limited  or  absolute.  Everyone  knows  how  the  lessons  of 
that  time,  which  Mr.  Dicey  does  not  discern,  informed  the 
constitution-makers  of  the  United  States  and  the  revolution- 
makers  in  France,  in  1789  and  1792. 

Equally  obvious  is  it  that  the  lessons  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  much  larger,  as  the  needs  of  the  French 
people  were  much  larger.  They  revive  in  every  instance  of 
intolerable  public  injustice.  They  correct  and  animate  even 
actions  and  relations  between  men  in  private  life,  when  they 
are  of  a  nature  to  affect  public  content. 

Professor  Dicey  tells  us  that  history  led  people  into  great 
mistakes  about  the  American  Civil  War.  History  may  lead 
people  into  any  folly  if  they  misunderstand  it  and  do  not 
distinguish.  There  were  persons,  we  are  told,  who  **  con- 
stantly said  that  that  war  would  end  like  the  War  of 
Independence."  Many  intensely  foolish  things  were  said  in 
this  country  during  the  American  Civil  War,  but  none  of 
these  things  were  rightly  deduced  from  History.  Any  person 
who  judged  of  the  prospects  of  the  South  by  analogy  with  the 
War  of  Independence  must  have  been  grotesquely  devoid  of 
all  sense  and  power  of  comparison.  History  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  misreading  of  fools.  Except  that  each  of  these 
wars  was  a  war  of  rebellion  between  two  communities  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  there  was  scarcely  a  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two.  Neither  of  these  particulars 
materially  affected  the  issue.  All  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case  seem  historically  as  unlike  as  possible. 
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Although  most  people  in  England  were  foolish  at  that 
time,  some  were  not.  I  had  the  honour  of  serving,  humbly 
and  ignorantly,  under  one  of  the  two  or  three  journalists 
who  kept  their  heads,  to  their  own  great  loss,  but  to  their 
ultimate  glory  ;  and  the  saying  constantly  on  his  lips  was 
"  All  that  I  have  read  of  history  convinces  me  that  nineteen 
millions  cannot  be  beaten  by  five,  unless  they  wish  to  be." 
History  taught  him  to  keep  watching  whether  the  North- 
erners wished  and  meant  to  win.  As  they  never  wavered, 
his  opinion  of  the  ultimate  result  never  changed.  And  his 
right  reading  of  History,  in  which  there  were  no  fond, 
foolish  identifications  of  things  unlike,  bore  him  safely  and 
soundly  through. 

One  is  never  surprised  at  silly  people  being  silly,  or  at 
wise  people  being  wise,  but  one  is  puzzled  to  know  why  a 
celebrated  Vinerian  Professor  of  Law — generally  esteemed 
"  the  brains  "  of  an  important  party — should  think  it  fitting 
to  run  down  the  value  of  History  because  idiots  misunder- 
stand it,  or  should  think  it  worth  while  to  infer  from  the 
stupidities  of  the  stupid  that  in  the  complexity  of  the  life  of 
mankind  it  is  hazardous  to  draw  precedents.  It  is  dangerous 
for  fools  to  do  anything,  and  historical  precedents  are  edged 
tools  ;  but  next  to  the  highest  greatness  of  original  and 
courageous  statesmanship — which  itself,  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  own  day,  is  largely  helped  by  an  intense  historical 
faculty — the  most  enlightening  and  educating  occupation  for 
a  citizen  is  to  study  the  events  of  past  times,  and  to  find  in 
them,  not  a  lesson  of  paralysing  despair  about  the  com- 
plexity of  human  afi'airs,  but  the  material  and  the  stimulus 
for  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  afi'airs  and  exigencies  of  the 
passing  time.  Human  circumstances  must  be  complex. 
All  the  more  do  they  need  study.  All  the  more  do  they 
require  the  instruction  of  experience.  All  the  more  must  it 
be  profitable  to  consider  the  likeness  and  the  unlikeness  of 
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human  occurrences.  The  act  of  comparing  and  distinguish- 
ing trains  ignorance  into  knowledge — digests  crude  informa- 
tion into  assured  sagacity. 

That  Professor  Dicey  knows  all  this  much  better  than  I 
can  tell  him — that  he  could  express  it  with  much  more 
vivacity — I  am  well  persuaded.  I  am  only  puzzled  to  think 
what  there  was  "at  the  back  of  his  head" — to  use  a  com- 
mon expression — that  made  him  ignore  it,  and  led  him  to 
encourage  all  who  heard  and  read  him  to  consider  History  a 
study  barren  of  guidance  and  unworthy  of  earnest  following. 

Historical  analogies,  says  the  Professor,  quoting  from 
another  writer,  are  always  apposite  and  lie  ready  to  hand, 
but  they  are  never  appropriate.  That  means,  I  suppose, 
that  no  two  conjunctions  in  human  affairs  are  ever  exactly 
alike.  Agreed.  No  two  separate  sums  in  arithmetic  are 
ever  alike.  But  we  do  not  discard  in  working  any  sum  the 
arithmetic  which  we  have  deduced  from  many  sums.  "Ah," 
I  hear  my  Professor  saying,  "  but  arithmetic  is  an  exact 
science."  True,  with  exact  results.  Results  in  politics  can 
never  be  exact.  But  the  inexactitude  of  result  may  fairly  be 
allowed  for  in  inexactitude  in  the  demonstration,  and  yet  the 
demonstration  may  be  approximate.  And  often  it  will 
happen  that  an  historical  analogy  may  "  solve  the  point  it  is 
meant  to  solve."  The  differences  being  either  cancelled  off 
or  made  to  stand  for  about  what  they  can  be  calculated  to  be 
worth  in  the  equation,  it  may  be  found  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderating consideration  or  considerations  yield  a  balance 
of  intellectual  conviction  which  will  give  courage  to  the 
most  timorous  innovator,  or  firmness  to  the  most  faint- 
hearted defender  of  what  is,  or  tone  to  the  least  enthusiastic 
champion  of  public  right  or  public  morals.  Moreover,  the 
net  teaching  of  History  may  chance  to  be  of  this  sort :  It 
may  exhibit  some  line  of  worthy  conduct  in  such  a  quagmire 
of  inevitable  failure,  or  some  line  of  unworthy  conduct  in  a 
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condition  of  such  odious  and  hateful  success,  that  an  effect 
may  be  produced  on  the  prudential  faculty,  so  illuminating 
as  to  economise  heroic  effort,  or  on  the  moral  faculty  so 
impressive  as  to  sweep  away,  as  they  sometimes  need  to  be 
swept  away,  prudential  qualms. 

Professor  Dicey,  after  by  every  one  of  his  illustrations 
reducing  the  value  of  History,  professes  himself  convinced 
that  it  is  of  great  use  to  politicians.  He  is  right ;  and  all 
that  he  has  suggested  to  the  contrary  only  goes  to  show  that 
History  is  of  no  use  to  those  who  cannot  understand  it.  We 
cannot  pronounce — ''for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Dicey — that 
the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about  wholly  by  such 
and  such  causes,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  pronounce  that 
the  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  results  in  England. 
Could  anything  exceed  the  imbecility  of  this  ?  Three  and 
two  do  not  make  six  in  France,  and  therefore  two  and 
three  cannot  confidently  be  expected  to  make  more  than  five 
in  England.  We  need  no  Vinerian  Professor,  come  from  his 
cloisters,  to  bring  us  such  discoveries. 

Errors  in  historical  inference,  when  at  all  plausible,  are 
neither  so  egregious  nor  so  disabling  as  Mr.  Dicey  seems  to 
suppose.  Even  when  contradictory  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive, they  often  serve  innocently  enough  to  furnish  rational 
pretensions  for  views  which  from  certain  stand-points  are 
well  worthy  of  being  promulgated.  But  it  is  the  interest 
and  the  pleasure  of  historians  and  writers  to  get  rid  of 
contradictory  inferences  by  exhausting  the  mistakes  which 
have  led  to  divergent  opinion. 

If  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  can  be  approx- 
imately known — if  they  are  causes  usually  more  or  less  at 
work  in  every  social  state,  even  those  most  unlike  the  con- 
dition of  old  France — if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  arise  from 
the  relations  of  classes  which  are  never  too  prone  to  good 
understanding ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  infractions  of 
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economic  laws  which  cannot  be  violated  with  total  im- 
punity— if,  in  degree,  society  incurs  the  same  perils 
wherever,  in  degree,  the  old  French  evils  exist — if  known 
and  avoidable  social  perils  ought  to  be  obviated — if  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure — if  cure,  though  not  so  harmful  as 
in  the  French  Revolution,  is  liable  everywhere  to  bring  harm 
with  it  in  proportion  as  remedy  is  delayed — then,  and  in 
many  other  probable  and  existing  cases  which  might  be 
specified,  an  exact  study  of  the  French  Revolution  must  be 
of  use  for  guidance ;  and  any  faulty  or  shallow  attempts  of 
sciolists  to  argue  from  France  to  England  should  have  no 
effect  whatever  in  deterring  any  reasonable  student  from 
highly  estimating  any  instruction  which  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  may  afford  him. 

But  this  learned  Professor  has  more  to  tell  us.  His  first 
lesson  from  History  was  not  to  set  up  Long  Parliaments  for 
fear  their  sweetness  should  be  too  long  drawn  out.  His 
second  is  the  unlimited  extent  of  human  ignorance.  *"'  Un- 
limited extent "  is  not  in  itself  a  phrase  so  entirely  free  from 
contradiction  in  terms  as  one  would  desire  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Professor ;  and,  moreover,  the  ignorance  of 
mankind  is  not  unlimited,  because  mankind  does  know 
something.  And  the  majority  of  mankind — such  at  least  as 
think  about  History — are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose 
(though  Mr.  Dicey  says  they  do)  that  had  they  lived  in  the 
times  of  the  Revolution  or  the  Reformation  they  would  have 
behaved  differently  from  those  who  were  alive  at  those  times. 
Whether  "the  complication  of  events"  does  or  does  not 
prevent  mankind  from  prophesying  the  future,  common- 
sense  prevents  mankind  from  prophesying  the  past  in  any 
other  terms  than  those  which  History  provides. 

Who  are  these  persons  who  "  mock  the  great  men  of  the 
past  for  not  foreseeing  what  they  had  not  the  power  to  fore- 
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see  ?  "  One  would  like  to  know  what  literature  Mr.  Albert 
Dicey  has  thought  worthy  of  his  reproving  research.  All  the 
same  there  is  very  high  authority  for  condemning  those  who 
cannot  perceive  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  all  ages  there 
are  people  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses 
and  there  are  people  who  can,  and  there  are  people  who  can 
see  farther  beyond  their  noses  than  other  people.  From 
History,  in  some  form  or  another,  the  most  successful 
political  prophets  derive  the  materials,  the  suggestions,  the 
guidance  for  their  prophecies.  These  vaticinations  are  none 
the  less  remarkable  and  genuine  if  those  who  make  them 
contribute  to  fulfil  their  own  foretellings  ;  for  they  largely 
derive  from  History  the  faith  which  enables  them  to  labour 
and  to  wait,  and  to  prophesy  the  while.  Your  Luthers, 
your  Adam  Smiths,  your  Grattans,  your  Kossuths,  your  Cob- 
dens,  your  Cavours,  your  Mazzinis,  your  Jeremy  Benthams, 
your  Chadwicks,  your  Kingsleys,  your  Chartists,  your 
Wesleys,  your  Newmans,  your  Darwins,  all  worked  in  faith, 
but  they  all  had  more  to  go  on  than  enthusiasm.  Some- 
thing besides  inspiration.  Something  in  addition  to  a  jjriori 
reasoning.  They  made  the  future  because  they  knew  the 
past.  They  learnt  from  History  great  lessons,  and  not 
fiddling  lessons.  They  made  the  future  because  in  ^re 
persuasion  they  mapped  it  out.  They  mapped  it  out  with 
the  certainty  of  rational  and  ultimately  justified  faith, 
because  they  knew  what  progress  had  before  been  made  in 
like  conditions.  Tell  such  men  that  they  "  cannot  foresee 
what  will  happen  to-morrow,"  and  they  will  reply,  '*  No,  we 
cannot  foretell  the  fortuitous.  We  cannot  foretell  the  per- 
versities of  individuals  or  of  crowds,  of  kings  or  of  poten- 
tates. Earthquakes  and  storms,  mental  and  physical,  may 
for  the  moment  upset  all  calculations,  and  no  one  can  say 
they  will  not.  For  men  who  know  not  History  the  passing 
hour  is  life.    For  men  who  know  History  the  passing  hour  is 
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— the  passing  hour.  A  foolish  sot,  awakened  from  a  drunken 
slumber  by  the  fire  of  London  or  the  burning  of  Chicago, 
believes  the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  What  has  come 
is  the  hollowing  out  of  the  foundations,  the  inspiring 
of  the  plans,  of  a  newer,  grander,  greater,  healthier,  safer 
city.  So  in  the  world  of  constitutions  and  party  politics. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  little  a  matter  may  at  any  period 
be  great — for  the  time  what  minute  and  irrelevant  circum- 
stance— what  whim  of  mob-feeling — what  bee  in  a  great 
man's  bonnet — what  speck  on  a  reputation — what  turning 
of  an  old  garment — what  novel  tint  on  some  Joseph's  coat 
of  many  colours — may  dash  the  hopes  and  frustrate  the 
history-making  of  those  whom  History  mainly  guides.  But 
the  true  disciples  of  History  never  prophesy  that  the  unex- 
pected will  not  happen.  They  would  have  studied  the  past 
to  little  effect  if  they  did  not  know  that  the  future  will  be 
full  of  surprises — each  fortunate  and  calamitous  to  the 
politicians  of  one  side  or  the  other  in  every  great  campaign. 
But  they  would  also  have  studied  the  past  to  little  advan- 
tage— and  we  speak  impartially  of  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  political  students — if  they  did  not  derive  from 
History  a  clear  general  view  of  what  is  worth  striving  for ; 
and  how  ;  and  with  what  hopes  ;  and  what  to  guard  against, 
what  to  prepare  for — and  whether  and  how  to  utilise  victory 
or  repair  defeat — and  how,  above  all,  to  inform  public  action 
with  those  higher  and  nobler  intelligent  motives  which 
inspire  the  loftiest  zeal,  both  popular  and  esoteric,  and 
yet  never  disturb  for  an  instant  that  prudence  without 
which  zeal  is  wasted,  and  aspirations  fly  heavenward  in 
vain." 

If  an  answer  so  effective  as  this  can  be  given  by  political 
students  of  History  to  the  ribalds  or  pedants  who  cry, 
*'  Prophesy  unto  us,"  may  not  one  suggest  to  Mr.  Dicey  that 
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the  word  "  prophesy  "  has  two  senses,  one  of  which  has  been 
popularly  swallowed  up  by  the  other — though  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two  ?  There  is  much  that  History  cannot 
precisely  foretell  to  the  satisfaction  of  vulgar  minds  fond  of 
conjuring.  There  is  no  conjuncture  or  prospect  in  public 
affairs  in  which  History  cannot  prophesy — so  that  he  that 
hath  ears  may  hear — sometimes  with  the  passion  and  poetry 
of  an  Isaiah,  not  unseldom  in  the  moving  minor  of  a 
Jeremiah,  often  with  the  sternness  of  an  Amos,  occasionally 
with  the  mystical  onwardness  of  an  Ezekiel.  But  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  this  can  be  felt  by  a  dapper  gentleman  who 
says — '^  Well,  now,  can  you  tell  me  who  will  die  or  accept 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  to-morrow,  or  what  by-elections  there 
will  be  before  the  end  of  the  year  ?  And  have  you  noticed 
whenever  you  have  been  making  a  Long  Parliament  how 
very  long  it  is  apt  to  become  ?  And  really,  you  know,  the 
limit  of  mankind's  ignorance  is  without  limit.  And  when 
jou  come  to  think  of  it,  Monmouth  is  not  Macedon,  though 
there  are  rivers  in  both ;  and  England  is  not  France,  though 
each  has  had  revolutions.  And,  after  all,  you  can  learn 
nothing  from  History  except,  first,  not  to  make  absolute 
Parliaments  ;  secondly,  that  one  country  in  one  condition 
which  one  does  not  understand  is  not  another  country  in  a 
state  which  one  has  no  means  of  explaining ;  thirdly,  that 
everybody,  except  you  and  me — and  I  say  you  for  politeness 
— is  crassly  and  hopelessly  ignorant  to  an  unhmited  limit ; 
fourthly,  that  what  will  happen  in  the  next  fifty  years  cannot 
now  be  foretold;  fifthly,  that  Calvin  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  he  could  now  see  Geneva  ;  and  sixthly,  that  all 
the  contests  in  History  show  that  there  have  usually  been  at 
least  two  sides  to  every  question." 

There  is  one  somewhat   interesting  speculation  in  Pro- 
fessor Dicey's  lecture  which  is  worth  following  out.     He  is 
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profoundly  persuaded  that  events  when  passing — that  is  to 
say,  the  present  day  at  all  times — will  be  found  to  be 
moulded  by  "  petty  triumphs  and  failures,  which  may  be  dis- 
missed from  one's  mind  as  utterly  insignificant,  and  that 
will  not  be  remembered  a  century  hence."  By  way  of 
proving  how  true  this  is  he  proceeds  to  show  how  exactly  he 
remembers  two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards  the  petty 
things  which  led — and  not  great  things — to  the  success  of 
the  Cromwellian  Kevolution. 

Now  it  is  true  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Charles  the 
First  was  "  the  most  unsuccessful  of  rulers,"  that  he  was 
"not  trusted  by  a  single  friend,  because,  with  many  private 
virtues,  he  had  a  faculty  for  lying  which  was  far  more  dis- 
tracting to  his  friends  than  to  his  foes  " — that  "  he  did  not 
know  " — and  this  is  the  one  happy  expression  in  this  lecture 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  successor — that  the  King  "did 
not  know  how  to  balance  the  want  of  acuteness  with  moral 
scruple."  There  is  wit,  too,  in  the  Professor's  playful  bit 
of  cynicism  that  "perhaps  Charles  the  First  was  more 
scrupulous  than  he  appeared  to  be,  because  he  may  have 
been  more  stupid  than  I  am  prepared  to  say  he  was." 

I  interpose  here  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  stupid 
people  to  be  immoral.  Having  had  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  one  or  two  persons  in  high  places  who 
were  devoid  of  acuteness,  I  would  not  indeed  say  that  they 
would  lie — unless  they  got  in  a  very  tight  corner,  when  the 
cleverest  statesman  might  lie,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
would  excuse  him  if  in  after  years  he  would  confess  and 
deny  not ;  but  I  will  say  that  statesmen  short  of  acuteness 
seldom  stop  short  of  that  degree  of  immorality  which 
amounts  to  unconscientious  speech  and  action.  And  it  is 
more  immoral  in  them  because  they  have  not  the  wit  to 
imagine  an  excuse  which  can  convince  their  consciences,  and 
can  only  relieve  themselves  by  private  letters  and  private 
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grumbles,  which  come  out   in   memoirs  twenty  years  after 
when  everybody  is  dead. 

But  Professor  Dicey  has  a  more  serious  point  in  view. 
His  suggestion  is  that  Charles  was  such  a  poor,  unlucky 
creature  that  it  was  really  not  worth  while  to  dethrone  and 
kill  him.  Why  not  have  let  him  go  on  and  daily  make  a 
fool  of  himself?  He  would  have  disgusted  everybody,  and 
brought  himself  to  abject  failure.  Well,  if  I  may  give  an 
answer  from  Professor  Dicey's  own  vocabulary,  I  should  say 
that  it  was  perhaps  because  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  know  what  might  happen  next  day,  and 
thought  they  would  make  sure.  To  Oliver  even,  the  man, 
Charles  Stuart,  appeared  a  formidable  power.  A  ghost  in 
the  night  seems  a  very  different  thing  from  a  ghost-story  in 
the  daytime.  Let  any  English  commoner  find  himself  in 
any  way  arrayed  against  royalty,  and  especially  against  the 
monarch,  and  he  will  find  the  spectre  a  very  potent  and 
troublesome  phantom,  though  history  has  been  telling  ghost- 
stories  about  kingship  every  day  since  1649. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture — Charles  living  and  lying  at  large 
on  the  Continent,  more  and  more  complete  a  failure,  and  his 
life  in  all  probability  the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  an  interesting  "  might  have  been."  But  in  all  pro- 
bability Oliver  Cromwell  knew  his  business  as  well  as 
Professor  Dicey  could  teach  it  him.  While  he  lived  the 
Commonwealth  needed  no  protection.  When  he  died  the 
Commonwealth  fell,  because  the  Koyal  legend  was  too  strong 
in  England,  and  the  personnel  of  statesmanship  too  weak  to 
dispense  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
every  vice  of  his  father  except  a  stiff-neck  and  a  sophisticated 
conscience,  besides  some  vices  of  his  own.  So  that  although 
it  is  a  fact  no  doubt  —  Mr.  Dicey's  facts  are  stubborn 
truisms — that  "  there  have  always  been  men  of  violence,  of 
energy,  and  of  vigorous  so-called  effective  measures,  which 
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unfortunately  were  almost  always"- — but  not  always — "as 
unjust  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  effective,  and  which  legal 
constitutionalists  could  not  see  their  way  to  break  through," 
I  cannot  hold  it  proved  from  the  case  of  Charles  the  First 
that  "  it  is  the  men  of  calmness  who  avoid  violence,  and 
who  determine  that  come  what  may  they  will  not  sanction 
what  is  palpably  unjust  to-day  in  order  that  they  may  reap 
some  benefit,  who  have  done  most  lasting  work." 

To  begin  with,  these  men  of  so-called  violence  are  often 
the  calmest  men.  Then,  revolutions  make  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  Lord  Hartington,  as  became  a  member  of  a  great 
revolution  family,  has  wisely,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
declined  to  condemn  them — when  they  succeed.  The  Com- 
monwealth Revolution  did  succeed.  It  gave  and  it  taught 
England  Republicanism  under  monarchical  forms — thence- 
forward a  more  or  less  indefeasible  possession,  a  more  or  less 
unforgettable  lesson.  The  mere  memory  of  it  got  rid  of 
James  the  Second,  and  will  get  rid  at  any  moment,  with 
a  facility  only  learnable  from  History,  of  any  monarch  who 
sets  himself  against  the  people's  will  when  the  people's 
mind  is  thoroughly  made  up  and  Parliamentarily  expressed. 

Professor  Dicey  attributes  to  the  death  and  saintship  of 
Charles  I  a  power  that  was  quite  unnecessary  to  bring  back 
his  son  at  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  Divine  Right  was  still 
strong,  and  when  we  were  short  of  statesmen.  The  differ- 
ence of  James  the  Second's  case  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  "  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  not  violent,"  but 
that  while  his  character  was  less  attractive — indeed  infinitely 
unattractive — and  his  methods  utterly  Romish  and  not  fasci- 
natingly High  Church,  the  fate  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
much  more  popular  father  yet  hung  conspicuous  over  his 
head.  When  he  was  once  gone  there  was  a  King,  and  not  a 
brewer  Lord  Protector,  to  take  his  place.  That  King's  wife 
was  James's  daughter.      She  was  James  in  a  very  acceptable 
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form.  James  himself  was  less  interesting — perhaps  even 
more  foolish — than  his  father  could  ever  have  been.  There 
is  no  parity  between  the  cases.  The  policy  of  clemency,  as 
opposed  to  violence,  may  be  a  good  one,  even  when  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  is  preferred  to  the  life  of  a  king  or  the 
comfort  of  a  class,  but  this  case  does  not  prove  it.  Pro- 
fessor Dicey  is  comparing  things  that  radically  differ.  He 
says,  "  The  policy  of  violence  appeared  to  have  everything  in 
its  favour,  and  it  failed  ;  the  policy  of  clemency  seemed 
to  have  everything  against  it,  and  it  succeeded."  The 
answer  is  that  the  conditions  were  almost  totally  different, 
and  neither  the  clemency — or,  in  other  words,  the  absti- 
nence from  stronger  measures  than  were  needed — nor  the 
violence — that  is  to  say,  the  beheading  of  a  king  who  had 
been  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution — was  a  material  factor  in 
the  success  or  the  failure,  whether  these  words  are  rightly  or 
wrongly  employed.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spectre  of 
Charles  the  First  protected  the  Stuarts.  Charles  the  Second 
would  have  been  restored  in  any  case,  unless  there  had  been 
a  powerful  Cromwell  to  succeed  the  great  Protector. 

"  Fight  with  men  to  the  utmost,"  says  Mr.  Dicey,  "  by 
human  and  humane  methods,  protect  your  own  cause  vigor- 
ously by  just  means,  but  make  up  your  minds  that,  come 
what  will,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  violent 
acts  which  result  in  a  struggle  with  the  spectres  of  the  past, 
and  against  which  the  arms  you  employ  are  fruitless." 

This  passage  is  not  too  intelligible.  The  lessons  of 
History,  when  they  are  lessons,  are  clearer.  "  To  fight 
men  by  human  and  humane  means "  is  good.  There  is 
only  one  thing  better — to  be  at  peace  with  men.  If  in 
History  men  have  been  found  fighting  inhumanly,  it  has  been 
either  because  of  gross  fanaticism,  which  History  condemns  ; 
or  because  a  people  have  been  so  degraded  and  trodden  down 
that  other  methods  are  not  open  to  them.     In  this  case,  Mr. 
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Dicey's  moral  from  History  is  not  the  right  moral  from 
History,  and  will  be  preached,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
vain  until  redemption  comes.  When  it  comes,  even  if  with 
violence,  History  will  encourage  that  people  to  believe  that 
its  redemption  from  past  evils  will  be  permanent,  and  that  it 
need  fear  no  "  ghosts." 

"  To  protect  our  own  cause  by  just  means "  is  good 
counsel;  but  History  shows  us  cases  in  which  violent  courses 
have  been  just,  and  in  which  all  progress  towards  justice 
would  have  been  stopped  in  a  blind  alley,  but  for  acts  of 
military  or  social  war.  In  such  cases,  whether  spectres 
of  post  mortem  vengeance,  conscious  or  unconscious,  on  the 
part  of,  or  on  behalf  of  tyranny,  have  to  be  encountered  in 
happier  times,  must  depend  upon  whether  the  reasoning  or 
the  instinct  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  force  was  sound. 
Even  if  these  spectres  have  to  be  encountered,  it  will  often 
be  extremely  weak  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Spectres  cannot  do 
much  harm.  Professor  Dicey's  friends  may  say  that  this 
only  shows  that  metaphor  cannot  do  any  arguer  any  good. 
Drop  metaphor,  then ;  and  let  us  recognise  the  fact  that 
even  if  the  human  spirit  be  disquieted  and  depressed  by 
remains  and  reactions  of  what  has  been  violently  got  rid  of. 
History  teaches  that  often  it  has  been  worth  while  to  pay 
this  price.  And  as  to  our  having  no  arms  against  such 
evils,  a  generation  which  looks  back  upon  worse  times  and 
glories  in  its  own  new  happiness,  should  be  armed  so  strong 
in  honesty  and  gratitude  that  it  can  march  forward  to  any 
future  with  a  glad  heart. 

No  one  advises  violence  in  the  abstract,  any  more  than 
anyone  would  willingly  produce  tempests ;  but  if  it  comes, 
as  storms  come,  it  has  its  irresistible  causes,  it  does  good, 
it  teaches  its  lessons.  The  violence  of  war  is  too  commonly 
excused.  History  shows  it  little  mercy,  little  respect.  The 
violence  of  revolt  may  be  palliated  or  pardoned  in  considera- 
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tion  of  unendurable  suflfering,  or  of  a  sufficiently  great 
reason,  or  of  its  success  in  the  persons  of  men  who  were 
struggling  for  human  rights.  In  such  matters  History  has 
no  iron-bound  rules  and  standards;  but  the  pages  of  History 
should  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart  of  mankind, 
and  men  who  are  making  History  as  best  they  can  need  not 
fear  to  find  themselves  condemned  in  the  records  which  tell 
them  how  History  has  been  made. 

That  these  records  can  be  unprofitable  seems  to  me  a 
proposition  that,  except  in  a  mood  of  puny  paradox,  could 
hardly  enter  a  sane  mind.  But  if  we  are  invited  to  consider 
History  an  old  almanac,  let  me  enter  a  plea  for  an  old 
divinity  of  mine — "efficient  common  sense."  Is  there  any 
problem  in  affairs  which  efficient  common-sense  may  not  be 
expected  to  solve,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deter- 
mining faculty  of  each  thinking  man  ?  Is  there  any  such 
solution  in  which  efficient  common-sense  is  not  assisted  by 
History  ?  Is  there  one  that  could  be  intelligently  accom- 
plished without  reference  to  History  ?  Is  there  one  in  which 
efficient  common-sense  would  not  abdicate  its  functions  if  it 
failea  to  distinguish  ? — if  it  overlooked  such  distinctions  as 
I  have  accused  Professor  Dicey  of  ignoring  ? 

In  the  single  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  on  Fox's  India  Bill, 
and  in  other  single  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  other 
statesmen  of  like  historical  method  and  quality,  there  is 
enough  instruction  to  inspire,  to  guide,  and  almost  to 
guarantee  a  beneficent  career,  whether  of  comparatively 
arbitrary  power  or  of  popular  and  Parliamentary  persuasion. 
Says  Mr.  Burke,  "  The  situation  of  a  man  is  the  preceptor 
of  his  duty  "  ;  but  how  few  situations  can  be  appreciated 
without  historical  comparison.  How  abundant  are  the 
inspirations,  and,  if  used  with  efficient  common  sense,  how 
helpful  the  teachings  of  the  past,  which  in  any  present  situa- 
tion may  be  found  proportionately  applicable  !     The  vision 
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that  sees  no  difference  between  black  and  white — the  intelli- 
gence which  assumes  that  two  blacks  can  make  a  white — the 
moral  sensorium  which  accepts  the  figment  that  no  great 
event  in  the  past  was  ever  brought  about  by  a  great  cause, 
and  that  therefore  none  need  be  looked  back  upon  with  sym- 
pathy or  with  strong  repulsion  —  and  equally  the  hasty 
observation  which  calculates  without  great  allowance  for 
"the  infinitely  little" — may  find  no  water  in  the  well  of 
History  ;  but  it  is  because  they  have  nothing  to  draw  with. 

Even  the  mere  phrases  of  History,  whether  really  uttered 
as  supposed,  or  apocryphally  becoming  current  in  the  world's 
intellectual  coinage,  have  each  their  function.  Each  be- 
comes a  factor  in  some  later  juncture  of  human  conduct. 
"J'?/  suisfy  reste  "  wrote  MacMahon  on  a  scrap  of  paper  at 
the  siege  of  the  Malakoff  when  he  was  told  the  Russians 
were  going  to  blow  the  place  up.  It  was  the  maxim  of  his 
political  career,  and  History  weighs  his  resolution  in  the 
balance.  "  Take  away  that  bauble,"  said  Cromwell,  and 
Parliament  trembled,  though  not  to  their  fall.  "  England 
does  not  love  coalitions  "  may  play  a  part  in  party  events  as 
long  as  party  government  exists.  Mr.  Burke  declined  to 
draw  an  indictment  against  a  nation,  and  only  little  men 
and  vulgar  have  departed  from  his  fine  example.  "  All  is 
lost  but  honour,"  said  Francis  the  First.  "  Peace  with 
honour,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Railway  Station.  "After  us  the  deluge,"  said  the  Pomp- 
adour. "  We  are  not  going  to  Canossa,"  says  Bismarck. 
"  UEmpire  c'est  la  paix"  said  Napoleon  the  Third ; 
"  UEmpire  c'est  Vepee,^^  said  the  Berlin  Punch.  "  The 
King  and  the  State,"  said  a  judge  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ; 
"  UEtat  c'est  moi,"  replied  monarchy  in  epigram.  "  Every 
man  has  his  price,"  said  Walpole.  Has  he  ?  Said  Danton, 
"De  Vaudace,  encore  de  Vaudace,  toujours  de  Vaiidace ;" 
and  History  admonishes  us  to  speculate  whether  anything 
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is  too  auclucious  for  some  who  would  lead  the  people. 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  ridiculed  because  he  grumbled  at  an 
"ignorant  impatience  of  taxation."  The  blundering  phrase 
sets  us  thinking,  and  might  well  generate  a  noble  theory  of 
willing  sacrifice  by  each  for  the  good  of  all,  and  another 
theory  of  watchful  supervision,  so  that  this  might  not  be 
abused.  "  Such  a  proscription,"  says  Edmund  Burke, 
speaking  of  proceedings  in  India,  "  stands  by  itself.  It 
stands  as  a  monument  to  astonish  the  imagination,  to  con- 
found the  reason  of  mankind."  Our  very  hair  seems  to 
rise  in  horror  at  this  magnificent  figure.  We  look  into  the 
history — we  apprehend  the  facts.  We  compare — we  think 
— we  feel — we  have  from  a  sentence  acquired  a  new  faculty 
of  understanding  the  vast  possibilities  of  political  iniquity. 
On  the  dying  lips  of  Cavour  are  the  curious  words,  "  A 
free  Church  in  a  free  State."  I  stand  awed  and  almost 
trembling.  Whence  in  human  afi'airs  this  tragic  value  of  a 
mere  commonplace  of  modern  reform  ?  Tread  lightly.  The 
ground  is  probably  hallowed.  It  is  certainly  mined — mined 
with  the  popular  forces  of  popular  entetement  (why  is  there 
no  English  for  it  ?) — forces  which  have  meant  something  at 
all  times,  which  mean  much  now,  which  will  mean  more  in 
the  future,  but  which,  please  God,  the  balanced  comprehen- 
sion of  History  and  Fact  will,  as  men  improve,  save  from 
meaning  bigotry,  bring  to  mean  equality  and  freedom. 
"  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  said  Lord  John  Russell.  He  had 
seen  the  sentence  on  a  wayside  bench.  He  found  afterwards 
that  little  History  is  written  in  that  key,  and  that  politics, 
like  Highland  climbing,  allows  but  brief  repose.  "  Providence 
is  on  the  side  of  big  battalions  " — "  This  is  worse  than  a 
crime :  it  is  a  blunder."  Napoleon  says  the  one,  and  Fouche 
says  the  other.  Common-sense  takes  cynicism  by  the  hand 
and  leads  it — for  the  moment — into  the  high  place  of 
political  judgment.     "  And  yet  it  moves,"  says  Galileo,  and 
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common-sense  drops  the  hand  of  cynicism — not  contemptu- 
ously or  finally — but  drops  it  and  bows  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
truth.  And  in  this  mood  Common-sense  hears  with  rever- 
ence from  the  lips  of  Burke — ever  prompt,  ever  majestic, 
ever  historical — "  From  success  there  can  be  no  arguments 
of  large  expediency."  Even  in  so  technical  a  matter  as  Par- 
liamentary privilege  History  has  its  noble  inspirations. 
When  King  Charles  came  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Mr. 
Speaker  could  not  see  them.  He  faltered.  He  trembled. 
He  almost,  if  not  quite,  wept.  But  he  had  no  eyes  but 
those  of  the  House.  And  Pascal,  in  case  we  should  think 
too  much  of  great  causes,  tells  us  that  "  If  Cleopatra's  nose 
had  been  shorter,  the  face  of  the  globe  would  have  been 
changed." 

With  all  this  actual,  seminal  and  potential  wisdom  in  the 
mere  phrases — struck  spark-like  from  the  wheels  of  His- 
tory,— we  are  to  call  it  an  old  almanac  because  a  holiday 
Professor  makes  a  holiday  speech,  and  treats  History  as  the 
mere  embroidery,  the  draggled  tangled  fringe,  of  human 
nescience. 

To  sum  up.  History  affords  us  moral  example,  formula- 
tion of  doctrine,  useful  contrasts  and  contradictions  in  actual 
occurrences,  precedents  and  the  means  of  weighing  them, 
and  j)ros  and  cons  as  to  following  or  departing  from  them. 
It  gives  us  ever  in  the  best  form  for  enlightened  thought  the 
problem  of  how  the  past  is  to  promote  the  future ;  and, 
if  it  yield  no  help  to  us  in  solving  that  problem,  the  fault 
is  ours. 
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THE    SENSES,  AND    THEIR   RELATION  TO   EACH 

OTHER.- 
By  JOHN  NEWTON. 

How  little  do  any  of  us  realise  the  priceless  treasure  that 
we  possess  in  our  five  senses  !  They  are  like  the  powerful 
genii  which  were  ever  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  hero  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  waiting  to  do  his  bidding.  With  their  help 
we  can  mount  up  to  the  stars,  or,  if  we  be  content  with  our 
own  beautiful  earth,  they  will  reveal  to  us  a  store  of  marvels 
which  the  longest  life  can  never  exhaust.  Having  such 
powers,  ever  ready  to  minister  to  our  happiness  or  our 
needs,  well  may  Tennyson  describe  the  Soul  as 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful  mirth, 

Joying  to  feel  herself  alive  ; 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible  earth, 

Lord  of  the  senses  five. 

These  are  the  five  doors  through  which  all  knowledge  of 
the  outer  world  enters  to  us.  Four  of  them  have  their  own 
special  organs,  highly  elaborated  and  grouped  around  the 
face ;  thus  being  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  use  and  observation,  and  for  rapidly  conveying  the 
impressions  they  receive  onwards  to  the  brain,  the  great  seat 
of  sensation  and  intelligence,  where  reason  sits  upon  his 
throne  to  receive  the  messages  of  these,  his  trusty  servants, 

*  The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  models,  and  various  apparatus. 
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and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  Such  is  the  case  with 
man  and  all  the  higher  animals ;  but  there  are  many  insects 
with  eyes  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  in  their  heads,  who  have 
ears  in  their  legs,  noses  in  their  antenn£e  or  feelers,  and 
who  sing  through  their  sides.  Indeed,  as  we  observe  the 
descending  scale  of  living  beings,  we  reach  at  last  some  that 
appear  mere  transparent  particles  of  animated  jelly,  in  which 
no  special  organs  can  be  discerned.  Yet  they  are  affected 
by  external  stimuli,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  waves  of  light 
and  sound ;  they  feed  and  digest,  avoiding  what  is  evil, 
choosing  what  is  good  for  them ;  they  move  and  feel ;  they 
grow  and  multiply.  In  some  vague,  diffuse  way,  therefore, 
they  must  possess  some  form  of  sense-organs — "have  their 
senses  about  them,"  as  we  say.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tasks  of  the  biologist  to  trace  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  organs  of  special  sense  have  been 
gradually  built  up  from  these  lowly  beginnings. 

As  every  living  being  is  an  aggregate  of  many  powers 
and  many  functions,  united  for  their  common  benefit,  so  we 
may  understand  the  process  of  evolution  by  reference  to  our 
human  societies — the  higher  their  development,  the  more 
complex  they  become.  A  century  ago,  in  many  a  farm 
house,  the  wool  was  clipped,  the  flax  was  gathered,  and 
these  were  spun  into  thread,  to  be  afterwards  woven  within 
the  house  into  cloth  and  linen  for  household  use  and  gar- 
ments. They  also  baked  their  own  bread,  brewed  their  own 
ale,  were  their  own  butchers,  gathered  and  stored  their  own 
fuel,  made  their  own  candles  and  matches.  In  our  day,  all 
these  things  are  much  better  supplied  by  separate  trades, 
elaborately  organised. 

And  so  it  is  with  living  beings.  The  one  sense  common 
to  all  —  the  ground-sense  —  as  we  may  call  the  sense  of 
tbuch,  from  which  the  rest  have  been  derived,  has  been 
modified  in  certain  parts  to  fit  it  the  better  for  being  acted 
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upon  by  special  stimuli,  such  as  tastes,  odours,  sound,  light, 
until  special  organs,  endowed  with  wondrous  delicacy,  have 
been  gradually  elaborated  and  perfected  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  wants  of  the  higher  races  of  animals. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  organs  of  special  sense,  it 
is  as  well  at  the  outset  to  confess  that,  though  they  have 
invited  the  curiosity  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  we  are  still  pro- 
foundly ignorant  on  many  points.  Thus,  we  cannot,  even  in 
imagination,  construct  a  sense  organ  without  a  nerve  and 
a  brain,  yet  creatures  in  which  not  a  trace  of  either  can  be 
discovered  exist  in  countless  multitudes. 

We  shall  consider  the  senses  only  as  they  exist  in  man. 
The  sense  of  touch  resides  in  the  minutest  extremities  of 
the  nerves  ramifying  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and 
adjoining  mucous  surfaces ;  in  which  these  nerve  filaments 
are  found,  not  merely  distributed  as  an  uniform  network, 
but  aggregated  together  in  clusters  or  papillae,  wherever  the 
sense  is  most  acute.  On  the  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste, 
several  various  forms  of  these  papillae  may  be  readily  seen. 
This  organ  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  but  these 
are  not  special,  since  they  minister  to  common  sensibility. 
Moreover,  the  papillary  apparatus,  through  which  the  taste- 
impressions  are  made  upon  the  extremities  of  these  nerves, 
is  essentially  the  same  in  structure  with  that  of  the  skin. 
In  the  nose,  the  organ  of  smell,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
spread  out  over  three  shelves  formed  by  the  turbinated 
bones,  which  greatly  increase  its  extent  of  surface,  and  on 
the  upper  part  of  which  the  olfactory  nerve  ramifies.  The 
two  remaining  senses,  that  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  are  not 
only  provided  with  special  nerves,  but  with  complex  appara- 
tus for  intensifying  and  concentrating  the  exciting  cause 
before  it  reaches  the  special  nerve  of  sense,  itself  disposed 
and  spread  out  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  receive 
the    sensory   impressions.      The    wonderful     inventions    of 
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Photography  and  Photographic  Optics  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  enable  us  now  to  realise,  as  we  never  did  before,  the 
marvellous  perfection  of  our  sensory  apparatus.  For  we  see 
in  the  eye  an  exquisite  living  photographic  camera,  capable 
of  every  adjustment,  provided  with  a  perfect  stand,  with  lens 
and  iris  diaphragm,  both  self-adjusting,  giving  instantaneous 
pictures  in  their  natural  colours,  on  sensitive  plates  contin- 
ually being  prepared  as  they  are  wanted  ;  forming  altogether 
an  instrument  of  precision  of  unapproachable  excellence. 

And  the  apparatus  of  hearing  is  doubtless  quite  as 
wonderful,  though  we  as  yet  possess  no  such  striking 
analogies  to  help  us  to  understand  it.  Sound,  collected 
and  concentrated  by  the  outer  ear,  is  conveyed  first  to  a 
membrane  called  the  drum,  communicating  with  the  outer 
air  on  both  sides ;  on  its  inner  surface  with  the  throat  and 
mouth  by  the  Eustachian  tube.  From  this  outside  drum 
the  vibrations  are  convej^ed  to  the  true  drum  by  a  chain 
of  bones  called  the  hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup.  The  flat 
plate  of  the  stirrup  is  fixed  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  true 
drum,  and  as  that  has  only  one-twentieth  the  surface  of  the 
outer  drum,  the  sounds  are  multiplied  in  intensity  twenty 
times  before  reaching  the  complex  ramifications  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

Having  thus  glanced  at .  the  apparatus  of  the  senses,  we 

may  compare  them  together.     They  may  be  roughly  grouped 

under  two  heads,  the  contact  senses,  and  those  that  seem 

to  be  excited  without  contact.     The  order  will  be  : — 

(Touch.  tTT      • 

\^  Non-contact  Hearmg. 

Contact  Senses-^  Taste.  „  ir.    . 

Senses        I  Seems:, 
i  Smell.  ^  ^ 

Or,  we  may  consider  them  in  the  order  by  which  they  lead 

us  from  the  known  and  near  to  the  unknown  and  remote. 

The   sense   of    touch,    the   most   diffused,    and    the    most 

material    of    all,    is    the    only    sense    distinctly    traceable 
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through  every  form  of  life.  This  is  also  the  only  sense 
having  no  special  organ,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most 
developed  in  those  parts  by  which  the  animal  guides  its 
movements,  and  seizes  and  selects  its  food.  Thus,  in  man, 
its  most  complex  apparatus  is  found  about  the  fingers 
and  the  mouth.  Tables  have  been  drawn  up  showing 
the  comparative  sensibility  of  different  parts.  Thus  the 
tip  of  the  forefinger  will  distinguish  the  two  points  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  when  only  separated  the  thirtieth  of  an 
inch ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  not  until  they  are  opened  two 
inches  wide.  This,  the  contact-sense,  receives  its  impres- 
sions chiefly  from  solid  bodies.  The  sense  of  taste  is 
excited  by  liquids  alone.  Solids  or  gases  have  no  taste  what- 
ever until  they  have  been  dissolved  in  water  (or  the  saliva), 
and  if  insoluble  they  are  tasteless.  This  sense  chiefly  resides 
in  the  papillte  at  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  still  less  material.  Vapours  alone,  gases, 
invisible  agents,  afi"ect  it ;  but  these  are  still  material  exist- 
ences, often  weighable.  Such  bodies  as  camphor,  or  the 
essential  oils,  are  highly  odorous  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  we  know  that  at  the  same  time  they  lose  weight,  slowly 
pass  from  the  solid  or  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state.  These 
two  senses  are  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  and  if 
the  sense  of  smell  be  lost,  that  of  taste  is  greatly  impaired. 
That  of  smell  is  also  the  first  sense  provided  with  two 
distinct  organs,  completely  separated  by  a  partition  of  bone, 
though  the  interval  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  perceiving 
dissimilar  impressions.  And  this  is  accordingly  one  of  the 
senses  by  which  we  gain  a  notion  of  distant  objects.  Thus 
odours  from  land  often  cheer  the  heart  of  the  sailor  before 
the  wished  for  haven  comes  in  sight.  Yet  we  may  still 
group  the  sense  of  smell  among  the  contact  senses,  since 
these  odours  are  but  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  in  a  vaporous 
or  gaseous  state,   and  even  those  gases,   such  as  chlorine, 
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which  are  readily  detectible  by  this  sense,  are  invariably 
soluble  in  water,  and  reducible  to  the  liquid  state  by  pres- 
sure. Through  these  senses,  then,  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  objects  about  us,  the  things  we  handle  and 
the  food  we  eat.  But  the  other  two  senses,  those  of  hearing 
and  sight,  belong  to  a  far  higher  category.  They  are 
habitually  concerned  with  distant  things.  The  thunder 
that  rends  the  skies,  the  lightning  flash,  the  starry  heavens, 
all  our  highest  notions  of  space  and  time,  come  to  us 
through  the  ear  and  the  eye.  Such  exquisite  results  pre- 
suppose organs  far  more  elaborate  and  specialised  than 
those  allotted  to  the  other  senses,  adapted  to  collect,  con- 
centrate, and  intensify  the  effects  of  sound  and  light.  As 
these  are  our  two  most  perfect  instruments  of  research,  two 
distinct  organs  are  provided  for  each  sense,  placed  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  apart.  In  the  case  of  the  eyes, 
capable  of  the  most  complex  movements,  that  they  may 
receive  dissimilar  impressions  of  all  objects  within  a  mode- 
rate range,  and  thus  increase  the  power  of  determining 
distance  and  direction. 

Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that,  standing  by  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  river,  within  sight  of  that  wonderful  cata- 
ract, the  rival  of  Niagara,  which  he  first  made  known  to  the 
world,  he  was  anxious  to  determine  its  breadth,  but  had 
forgotten  how,  though  he  had  a  sextant  in  his  hand  and 
a  yard  measure  in  his  pocket.     Now,  if  the  ^ 

Doctor  had  measured  a  base  line,  as  a,  h  in 
the  figure,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  selecting  some  bush  or  other 
object  close  to  the  opposite  bank  for  the 
apex,  c,  of  his  triangle,  had  taken  the  hori- 
zontal angles  by  placing  his  surveying  in- 
~  strument  at  the  two  ends  of  this  base  line, 
he  would  have  had  data  sufficient  to  calcu- 
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late  the  distance  c,  d,  and  thence  the  width  of  the  river. 
The  apparent  difference  in  the  place  of  c,  as  seen  from  a 
and  b,  is  termed  the  parallax,  and  the  grandest  astro- 
nomical determinations  are  made  on  the  same  principle. 
A  base  line  is  measured,  this  is  extended  by  triangulation, 
and  thus  a  longer  base  is  got,  from  which  triangles  may 
be  measured  whose  apices  are  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
selves. When  the  astronomer  attempts  that  almost  hopeless 
problem,  to  compute  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  he  takes 
the  longest  base  man  possesses,  viz.:  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  at  the  ends  of  which  to  plant  his  instruments. 
A  similar  method  we  habitually  yet  unconsciously  adopt  for 
estimating  the  distance  of  all  near  objects.  Our  base  line 
(rt,  b),  is  the  distance  betwixt  the  two  eyes,  say  three  inches; 
our  surveying  instruments  placed  at  its  extremities,  the 
right  and  left  eye,  the  most  perfect  optical  instruments  in 
the  world,  converging  upon  some  point  (c)  of  the  object. 
And  the  power  to  estimate  the  distance  (o,  d)  is  a  mere 
matter  of  education.  Thus  the  landsman  at  sea,  or  the 
dweller  in  cities,  travelling  for  the  first  time  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  makes  the  most  egregious  mistakes  about 
height  and  distance.  The  fact  of  the  convergence  of  the 
optic  axes  upon  a  point  is  readily  perceived  if  we  look 
steadily  at  a  printed  page,  taking  the  utmost  care  not  to 
move  the  eyes.  Only  a  few  letters  will  appear  sharply 
defined  at  once.  But  the  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  mobile 
that  they  are  continually  converging  on  new  points,  and 
thus  can  cover,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  objects  towards  which 
they  are  directed  with  a  complex  system  of  triangulation. 

The  immense  use  of  this  ocular  parallax,  in  giving  pre- 
cision to  our  notions  about  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
bodies,  was  first  clearly  established  by  Wheatstone  in  1838. 
He  showed  that  the  right  and  left  eve  pictures  of  all  near 
objects  must  difter,  since  they  are  seen  in  a  different  direc- 
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tion.  As  a  test,  he  drew  pictures  of  simple  solids,  such  as  a 
cube,  as  they  would  appear  to  the  right  and  left  eye  res- 
pectively, if  viewed  near  ;  that  is,  a  little  more  of  the  right 
side  shown  in  one  picture,  a  little  more  of  the  left  in  the 
other.  On  viewing  these  in  an  apparatus  which  should 
make  the  two  pictures  coalesce  optically,  he  found  that  the 
resultant  single  picture  gave  the  impression  of  a  solid. 
Photography  has  enabled  us  since  that  time  to  take  the  most 
complex  right  and  left  eye  pictures  with  great  accuracy  and 
beauty,  and  thus  the  glories  of  nature  and  art  are  presented 
to  us  by  the  stereoscope  with  a  startling  reality  which  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  applications  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. Even  with  the  single  eye  a  certain  sense  of  solidity 
and  distance  is  obtainable,  as  may  be  seen  by  closing  one  eye 
whilst  walking  in  the  street ;  but,  on  opening  the  other  also, 
the  resulting  single  picture  is  much  brighter,  and  the  per- 
spective far  better.  Indeed,  each  eye  is  a  perfect  instrument, 
on  the  retina  of  which  is  delineated,  an  exquisitely  fine 
miniature  transcript  of  the  object  towards  which  it  is 
directed;  how  distinct  in  its  minuteness  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  that  the  disc  of  the  sun  or  the  full  moon  only 
produces  an  image  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  this  wondrous  eye-picture  objects  are  repro- 
duced with  all  their  natural  colours,  with  infinite  gradation 
of  tints  and  variety  of  illumination,  with  all  those  atmos- 
pheric efi'ects,  that  transparency,  even  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  which  the  artist  in  vain  attempts  to  copy.  We 
have,  then,  no  doubt,  solid  vision  with  each  eye ;  many  pass 
through  life  with  the  use  of  but  one,  and  manage  tolerably 
well ;  the  natural  perspective  of  objects  going  a  great  way  to 
form  our  ideas  of  distance  and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  ocular 
parallax.  But  there  is  another  advantage  in  the  use  of  two 
eyes.  The  brain,  although  a  double  organ,  acts  as  one, 
uniting  the  impressions  received  by  its  two  halves ;  and  thus 
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the  image  on  which  the  mind  dwells  is  twice  as  bright  as 
that  seen  by  a  single  eye.  Another  important  service  ren- 
dered by  binocular  vision  is,  that  any  defects  in  one  eye  are 
often  compensated  by  the  other,  and  thus  a  more  perfect 
mean  result  is  obtained.  The  wide  separation  of  the  two 
eyes  is  also  a  safeguard,  that  if  the  use  of  one  eye  be  lost, 
so  precious  a  sense  may  still  be  retained. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  fact  that  this  sense  has  far  closer 
analogies  with  the  last  sense  than  with  the  three  others. 
Both  hearing  and  seeing  are  accomplished  by  double  organs, 
widely  separated;  thus  capable  of  receiving  dissimilar  im- 
pressions, and  of  estimating  distance  and  direction.  Both 
receive  their  impressions  through  invisible  vibrations  com- 
municated by  the  light  or  sound-producing  bodies.  The  air 
we  breathe  being  the  usual  medium  for  transmitting  sound 
to  us ;  but  for  light,  a  far  more  subtle  medium,  supposed  to 
fill  the  universe,  fit  subject  for  philosophic  guesses. 

Many  animals  are  provided  with  a  large  trumpet-shaped 
ear,  capable  of  being  directed,  serving  like  the  convex  lens 
of  the  eye  to  concentrate  the  waves  of  sound,  as  the  lens 
of  the  eye  does  those  of  light.  This  must  increase  greatly 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions experienced  in  moving  it  must  assist  in  determining 
their  direction.  The  human  ear  is  also  more  trumpet- 
shaped  and  projects  more  from  the  head  in  the  infant  than  in 
later  life,  when  the  outer  ear  has  been  artificially  flattened 
to  the  head,  its  muscles  have  disappeared  from  disuse,  and  it 
has  become  little  more  than  an  attached  disc  like  that  of 
the  stethoscope.  The  axis  of  the  internal  ear  is  directed 
outwards  and  forwards,  and  is  a  fixture ;  whilst  the  eye  has 
every  possible  movement  over  a  wide  range.  So  that  the 
ear,  in  comparison  with  the  eye,  follows  a  lower,  less  elabo- 
rated form  of  development.     Each  ear,  as  a  perfect  and  dis- 
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tinct  organ,  receives  its  strongest  impulses  from  sounds  on 
its  own  side,  and  thus  the  two  ears,  acting  together,  distin- 
guish readily  right  from  left  hand  sounds,  more  especially 
when  their  source  is  near.  Yet  we  have  single  hearing  with 
two  ears — binaural  hearing — just  as  we  have  single  vision 
with  two  eyes,  the  result  of  the  union  by  the  brain  of  the 
separate  impressions.  And  if  the  perfect  balance  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain  be  disturbed  by  intoxication  or  bodily 
ailments,  confused  hearing  as  well  as  double  vision  are  com- 
mon results. 

Binaural  hearing,  like  binocular  vision,  must  assist 
greatly  in  judging  of  the  direction  and  distance  of  sounds. 
That  every  man  possesses  this  power,  though  usually  but 
little  cultivated,  is  very  certain.  How  perfect  the  forward 
determination  may  be  made  by  practice,  is  shewn  by  the 
following  case  related  by  the  Kev.  B.  G.  Johns  {Land  of 
Silence  and  Land  of  Darkness,  Tp.  10)  : — "There  is  now 
living  in  the  county  of  York  a  gentleman  who,  though 
totally  blind  is  an  expert  archer,  so  expert,  says  my  inform- 
ant who  knows  him  well,  that  out  of  twenty  shots  with  the 
long  bow  he  was  far  my  superior.  His  sense  of  hearing  was 
so  keen  that  when  a  boy  behind  the  target  rang  a  bell  the 
blind  archer  knew  precisely  how  to  aim  the  shaft."  From 
the  records  of  the  blind,  who  have  been  fain  to  use  the 
ear  and  the  hand  for  eyes,  we  might  cull  many  similar 
instances. 

These  two  senses  have,  indeed,  many  subtle  affinities  in 
common,  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  far  mightier  is  the 
eye  than  the  ear.  No  voice  or  feeling  comes  to  us  from  the 
starry  heavens,  whilst  in  this  lower  sphere  also  we  know 
that  a  vast  world  of  sound  must  be  ever  rising  around  us 
from  tiny  myriads  unheard  by  the  acutest  ears  ;  yet  our  eyes 
can  discern  their  forms  and  grasp  a  thousand  circumstances 
of  their  existence.     All  sound  ceases  a  few  miles  above  the 
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earth's  surface  through  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  medium  to 
transmit  its  vibrations.  Thus  we  see  that  even  this  fourth 
sense  is  of  the  earth — earthy ;  and  the  ear,  fine  as  it  is,  is 
adapted  to  the  discernment  of  one  finite  and  very  limited 
span  within  an  infinite  universe.  But  through  spaces  which 
our  finest  instruments  of  research  have  failed  to  measure 
the  eye  can  still  penetrate.  Every  year  adds  to  its  triumphs 
and  increases  its  domain ;  whilst  every  improvement  in  our 
microscopes  and  telescopes  opens  to  us  new  worlds  for 
thought  and  research,  fresh  fields  of  triumph  for  the  all- 
conquering  eye.  And  yet  we  are  doing  scant  justice  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  That  precious  sense,  without  which 
Music  would  be  unknown,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  greatest 
of  all  discoveries  or  inventions — Language — the  very  voice 
of  Reason,  without  which  man  could  never  have  raised  him- 
self above  the  animals.  In  our  own  days  also  much  has  been 
done  by  the  invention  of  the  Telephone,  the  Microphone, 
and  the  Phonograph,  to  do  for  the  ear  what  had  already 
been  done  for  the  eye,  by  vastly  extending  its  domain  in  the 
service  of  man.  Each  of  our  senses  is  indeed  perfect  within 
its  own  range,  but  the  range  is  ever  increasing. 

Among  all  the  marvels  of  the  senses  perhaps  the  most 
inexplicable  is  the  fact  that  each  sense  has  a  memory  of  its 
own.  The  odours  and  tastes  of  long  past  years  are  still  laid 
up  in  some  corner  of  our  memories.  The  faces  of  the  long 
dead  are  as  vividly  remembered  as  those  seen  but  yesterday. 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  our  whole  lives  are  garnered  up 
somewhere  and  somehow  to  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  our 
experience ;  and  when  the  sense-impressions  around  us  are 
painful  or  lost,  we  can  recall  those  of  a  happier  past.  Thus 
Beethoven,  doomed  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  to 
total  deafness,  never  more  to  hear  "  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  could  yet  so  vividly  recall  them,  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  during  that   long  period  a  rich   series    of  musical 
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compositions  of  the  utmost  elaboration  and  beauty.  How 
shall  we  even  attempt  to  explain  these  familar  miracles  ? 
Are  the  minute  films  of  brain  tissue,  as  they  become  im- 
pressed, stored  away  layer  by  layer  to  be  brought  out  and 
re-examined,  made  to  re-produce  the  original  sensation  when 
needed,  and  sometimes  when  not  needed?  Like  the  im- 
pressed layers  of  wax  or  tinfoil  of  the  Phonograph  that  can 
be  kept  indefinitely,  and  yet  at  will  be  made  to  reproduce  the 
very  sounds  that  impressed  them  ?  Or  like  the  thousands  of 
pictures  taken  on  sensitive  films,  which  compose  the  photo- 
grapher's stock,  stored  away  and  labelled  for  future  use,  to 
be  brought  out  when  wanted  ?  If  we  cannot  yet  fathom 
these  mysteries,  at  any  rate  the  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  furnished  us  with  striking  analogies. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  education  of  the  senses, 
which  indeed  only  ends  with  our  lives.  To  begin  with  that 
of  touch.  A  more  striking  proof  of  its  educability  could 
scarcely  be  furnished  than  the  famous  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  When  only  two  years  of  age  she  fell  ill  of  small- 
pox, and  on  recovery  was  found  to  be  totally  blind  and  deaf. 
She  had  also  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  and  with  it  that  of 
taste  ;  four  of  the  five  doors  of  knowledge  closed,  and  only 
one  remaining  open  !  What  could  be  done  ?  She  was  like 
a  living  tomb.  So  she  remained  until  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  blind  asylum  at  Boston. 
Immense  pains  were  taken  to  educate  her  through  the  one 
sense  left,  and  with  such  success  that  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  Dickens  saw  her,  she  had  learned  to  read,  and  could 
talk  fluently  with  her  fingers.  She  kept  a  diary  and  wrote 
letters,  did  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work,  recognised  her 
friends  instantly  by  the  touch,  was  affectionate  and  happy. 
Is  it  not  a  merciful  provision  that  this  sense,  the  only  one 
generally  diff'ased,  which  can  to  some  extent  supply  the 
place  of  the  others,  should  also  be  the  most  permanent — the 
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last  to  leave  us  ?     Well  might  Milton  in  his  blindness  ex- 
claim :  — 

"  Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd, 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ?  " 

The  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  so  closely  associated,  are 
the  least  important  of  all,  and  are  the  most  readily  lost,  at 
least  for  a  time,  as  during  catarrhs  and  other  ailments.  Yet 
we  know  how  much  they  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
how  greatly  they  may  be  educated  and  refined.  Let  us 
hope  that  when — thanks  to  the  cookery  classes — our  work- 
ing men  can  obtain  a  variety  of  wholesome,  savoury  food, 
even  dainties  for  their  tables,  they  will  be  weaned  from 
the  grosser  pleasures  of  guzzling  and  drinking. 

If  we  consider  the  relative  order  in  which  the  senses  are 
cultivated,  it  might  be  inferred  beforehand  that  it  must  be  in 
the  order  of  their  perfectibility.  Take  the  case  of  the  eye, 
and  who  shall  say  by  what  wondrous  process  the  sensorium 
is  working  out  the  results  of  the  ocular  parallax?  The 
method  may  be  likened  to  the  calculus  of  differences  in 
mathematics.  We  have  two  series  of  observations  differing 
in  certain  variable  yet  known  qualities,  needing  first  to  be 
freed  from  many  errors,  and  then  only  awaiting  solution. 
Such  a  sense  must  need  a  more  ripened  intellect  than  that 
of  infancy  for  its  development,  and  the  other,  grosser  senses 
prepare  the  way.  The  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  in  the 
child,  that  every  starched  cap  or  new  gown  becomes  a  cause 
of  grief  and  tears.  The  infant  is  constantly  nestling  to  the 
mother,  patting  her,  delighting  to  have  something  in  its 
mouth  or  within  its  fingers.  Then  comes  a  period  when  it 
recognizes  the  faces   of  friends,  but  those  of  strangers  are 
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seen  with  aversion.  It  strives  to  reach  out  to  things  at  a 
distance,  but  how  imperfect  its  efforts !  At  first  it  sees  all 
objects  as  if  at  about  the  same  distance,  and  gropes  like  a 
blind  man  for  many  months,  during  which  the  other  senses, 
especially  that  of  touch,  are  gradually  becoming  more  culti- 
vated, and  the  knowledge  they  confer  is  continually  used  to 
correct  and  extend  the  evidence  of  the  eyesight,  or  rather  for 
the  future  handed  over  to  that  sense,  which  is  the  crown  and 
perfection  of  the  rest. 

From  the  first,  the  sense  of  vision  gives  intense 
pleasure.  The  infant  delights  to  stare  at  the  window,  or 
the  fire ;  afterwards  it  loves  bright  colours  and  metallic 
reflections,  learns  quickly,  and  forgets  almost  as  soon.  The 
power  of  distinguishing  colours,  so  as  to  name  them  cor- 
rectly, comes  much  later.  But  all  that  relates  to  the 
development  of  the  senses  in  childhood  is  very  little  known 
or  studied.  How  much  might  be  done  by  intelligent  school- 
masters or  mistresses,  if  they  were  taught  to  feel  an  interest 
in  Physiology !  From  Notes  and  Queries,  I  extract  the 
following  ;  it  is  by  a  village  schoolmaster  : — "  In  my  school, 
containing  forty  or  fifty  children  usually,  I  find  one  near- 
sighted out  of  about  every  thirty ;  colour-blind,  not  dis- 
tinguishing red  from  green,  for  instance,  one  in  seventy 
or  eighty.  These  are  chiefly  boys,  and  the  defect  is  dis- 
covered in  using  coloured  maps.  In  fourteen  years,  I  have 
had  two  cases  of  children  who  could  only  read  with  the 
book  upside  down.  One  learned,  with  much  difficulty,  to 
hold  her  book  upright ;  the  other  read  well,  but  always  with 
the  letters  upside  down,  and  invariably  spelt  backwards." 
These  two  cases  are  particulary  interesting,  since  the  image 
of  objects  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  also  upside  down 
and  backwards. 

For  want  of  more  careful  observations,  made  on  the 
development  ot  the  senses  of  childhood,  the  following  cases 
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have  great  interest.  Cheselden,  the  fanious  surgeon,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  restore  to  sight  "  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  born  blind,  and  was  couched  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  " ;  and  records  {Philosophical  Trail - 
sactions,  1724),  that  "  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  far 
from  making  any  judgment  about  distance  that  he  thought 
all  objects  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin. 
He  knew  not  the  shape  of  anything,  nor  any  one  thing 
from  another,  however  different  in  shape  or  magnitude  ;  but 
upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whose  form  he  before 
knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe  that  he  might 
know  them  again  ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  these,  and  (as  he  said)  at  first 
he  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot,  a  thousand  things 
in  a  day.  Having  often  forgot  which  was  the  cat  and  which 
the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask,  but  catching  the  cat,  which 
he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  observed  to  look  at  her  sted- 
fastly,,  and  then  setting  her  down,  said,  *  So,  puss,  I  shall 
know  you  again  another  time.'  Scarlet  he  thougbt  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  colours,  and  of  others,  the  most  gay 
were  the  most  pleasing,  whereas  the  first  time  he  saw 
black,  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  some  months  after, 
seeing  a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
sight,"  etc.  Mr.  Wardrop  relates  {Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1826),  that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  restore  the 
sight  of  one  eye  to  an  intelligent  woman,  born  blind:  "It 
was  not  with  joy,  however,  that  she  perceived  objects  for  the 
first  time.  She  appeared  confused  and  oppressed.  Hitherto 
she  had  known  the  objects  around  her  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  touch  and  sight  had  still  to  be  reconciled.  Even 
a  week  after  she  had  recovered  her  eyesight,  some  teacups 
and  saucers  being  placed  before  her,  and  being  asked  what 
they  were,  *I  don't  know,'  she  replied,  'they  look  very  queer 
to  me,  but  I  can  tell  in  a  minute  if  I  feel  them.'  " 
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Many  other  cases  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
our  perceptions  of  distance,  direction,  and  solidity  are 
not  intuitive ;  they  are  slowly  acquired,  the  results  of  a 
lifetime. 

We  have  no  similar  cases  to  these  by  which  to  illustrate 
the  elementary  education  of  the  ear,  but  music  furnishes  us 
with  an  unfailing  test  of  the  immense  effect  of  education. 
Many  are  so  untrained  in  the  perception  of  musical  notes 
that  they  can  scarcely  distinguish  "  God  Save  the  Queen  " 
from  "  Rule,  Britannia."  The  grandest  overtures  are  to 
them  but  varieties  of  noise,  which  soon  tire ;  whilst  the 
educated  few  dwell  upon  every  note,  and  are  lost  in  ecstatic 
enjoyment.  Rubenstein  lately  asserted  that  scarcely  one  in 
a  hundred  in  England  possessed  a  cultivated  musical  ear. 
When  the  rudiments  of  music,  at  least,  shall  have  been 
taught  in  all  our  Board  schools  for  two  or  three  generations, 
perhaps  this  reproach  may  be  wiped  away. 

Indeed  we  must  never  forget  that  these  sense  organs  are 
but  the  instruments  and  servants  of  the  educated  brain. 
Without  that  even  the  loftiest  of  the  senses  is  of  small  use. 
A  book  might  be  written  on  *'  Eyes  and  no  eyes."  To  the 
naturalist  every  country  lane  and  stagnant  pool  is  filled  with 
wonders.  We  know  the  story  of  the  rustic,  who,  seeing  an 
astronomer  looking  through  his  telescope,  remarked  to  his 
companion  : — "  Leave  him  alone,  he  is  no  nearer  the  moon 
than  we  are." 

And  yet,  with  all  our  shortcomings,  how  inexpressibly 
precious  they  are  to  us.  **  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  "  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing," 
as  Solomon  truly  saith.  In  the  healthy  exercise  and  perfect 
balance  of  the  senses  consists  our  greatest  happiness.  For 
we  must  not  overlook  the  mutually  helpful,  incessant 
co-operation  of  these  five  senses  with  each  other.     There  are 
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uo  quarrels  or  strikes  amongst  them.      They  are   indeed  a 
band  of  brothers  ! 

In  summing  up  the  rehitions  of  the  five  senses  to  each 
other,  we  have  seen  them  as  instruments  of  observation 
becoming  more  and  more  elaborate.  The  first,  touch, 
difi'used  over  the  whole  body.  The  second,  taste,  concen- 
trated in  a  special  organ.  The  third,  smell,  more  concen- 
trated, and  having  two  separate  organs :  but  not  yielding 
dissimilar  impressions.  The  fourth,  hearing,  still  more 
special,  complex,  and  concentrated,  furnished  with  two  fixed 
organs,  widely  separated,  each  yielding  a  distinct  impression. 
The  fifth,  sight,  still  more  complex,  special  and  concentrated; 
each  organ  capable  of  complex  directing  movements.  And 
that  this  upward  progress  of  the  sensory  organs  is  coincident 
with  increased  subtlety  of  the  medium  by  or  through  which 
the  sensations  are  usually  excited.  May  we  not  compare  this 
wondrous  ladder  of  the  senses  to  that  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  resting  indeed  upon  the  earth  as  its 
starting  point,  but  ascending  to  the  heavens. 
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Gases  or  va- 
pours, soluble 
in  water 


Aerial  vibrations 
travelling  at 
the  rate  of 
377  yards  in 
a  second 


Vibrations  or 
waves  in  an 
unknown  me- 
dium, travel- 
ling at  the 
rateofl86,000 
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second  . . 


No  special  organ :  generally  diffused, 
though  shewing  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate in  certain  parts,  as  the  mouth 
and  hands. 

A  special  organ,  highly  movable,  but  still 
simple  in  structure  ;  no  complex  appa- 
ratus for  concentration. 

A  special  organ,  more  complex  in  struc- 
ture and  concentrated  into  a  still 
smaller  space,  having  its  own  special 
nerve,  double,  the  two  organs  separated 
by  a  bony  partition,  but  incapable  of 
yielding  dissimilar  impressions. 

Special  organs,  truly  distinct  and  widely 
separated,  but  for  the  most  part  im- 
movable ;  still  more  complex,  con- 
centrated and  special  in  structure ;  the 
two  organs  capable  of  receiving  dis- 
similar impressions  in  determinate 
directions,  and  thus  of  estimating 
distance  and  direction. 

Special  organs,  highly  concentrated,  dis- 
tinct and  widely  separated,  each 
highly  movable,  and  provided  with  a 
complex  motor  and  directing  appara- 
tus ;  the  two  organs  capable  of 
receiving  most  distinctly  dissimilar 
impressions ;  capable  of  determining 
distance  and  direction  through  the 
widest  ranges. 
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